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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Ovr columns this day record and Ilustrate the splendid and im- 
posing ceremonial of the opening of the Great National Exhibition 
of 1851 ; the fit inauguration of a half-century which we fervently 
hope will be, throughout its course, of the grand and peaceful cha- 
racter of its commencement. 

The pens of all the “yeady writers” of Great Britain, and no 
small number of those of Continental Europe and America, are 
engaged upon this one theme, There is no other topic of interest 
or importance. The revolutions, incipient or half extinguished, in 
Germany, Italy, and France, awake no echoes in the popular mind. 
The Protectionists talk in vain in the purlieus of old Drury; and 
the members of the British Parliament refrain from making 
long speeches, because reporters do not care to report, 
and people, however hot in politics they may be, do not care to 
read them. The Exhibition—its glories and its wonders, its accom- 
plishment in the present, and its example to, and promise of, the 
future, are the only topics of writing, speaking, and reading, and 
form almost the only subject, as our columns abundantly testify, 
of the draughtsman and the engraver. Great Britain has made 
holiday, and the world has come to partake of it. That it will not 
be the last of the kind which old Europe and young America shall 
severally offer, there is'no hazard in predicting ; and that good, and 
not evil, may be the result, is not alone the hope of the sanguine 
and the philanthropic, but the logical deduction and business-like 
calculation of the cooler heads of more practical working men. 

* Six-and-thirty years ago—and that is no long time—the most 
illustrious of living Englishmen brought to a conclusion the most 
furious and desolating war recorded in European history. It was 
a war which left behind it two sad legacies to the rising ge- 
neration—an enormous national debt, and, as it then appeared, an 
enormous amount of international jealousy, and even of hatred. 
But, when it ended, it left the nations leisure to work. The peace 


of 1815, which has happily remained unbroken, diverted into the 
channels of industry, art, science, commerce, and literature, those 
energies which, for the lifetime of the preceding generation, had 
been almost wholly occupied in destructive warfare. A few 
years of quiet and security produced a beneficent change. In 
1825 Europe had begun to recover itself ; the debt of this country, 
though found to be a burden, was discovered to be one which the 
profits of the trade and industry of the people would enable them 
to bear ; and the hatred of the French, and of all other foreigners, 
which a bygone race of Englishmen’ had nurtured, “not wisely, but 
too well,” was gradually consigned to oblivion,fand replaced by a 
more sensible, a more humane, and a more Christian principle. 
In fiye years more, the nations made a still further advance. Trade 
had done much; but Science began to feel her strength—to discover 
new worlds in nature for the exercise of her power and in- 
genuity, and to take the first steps towards drawing into closer 
and more indissoluble union the long-estranged brethren of the 
great human family. From 1830 to 1850, the history of Europe, 
and of Great Britain more especially, was but a repetition of 
triumphs achieved by the skill, the science, and the enterprise of her 
children. Railways were established, of which the speedy effect 
was to make this country one large metropolis to itself; and to 
make of Europe one large country, of which no part was more dis- 
tant from another, if measured by time, than London and 
Edinburgh had been a generation previously. Steam upon 
the ocean lent its aid to the great work; the electric tele- 
graph carried it astep further; and all these, with a thousand 
other civilising agencies, rendered possible by their com- 
bined operation the realisation of that great idea—a friendly 
rivalry in the arts of peace—an Exhibition of the Arts and 
Industry of all Nations! Thirty years ago, such an idea would 


have seemed the dream of a lunatic. Twenty years ago, it would 
have appeared the over-sanguine expectation of a too credulous 
philosopher or poet. ‘Ten years ago, it would have been reckoned 


a thing possible, but“not probable. But the intercourse of nations, 
caused by the practical annihilation of space and time which we 
owe to the railway system, has removed a whole world of difficul- 
ties. It has made us all understand one another betterthan we did 
before; broken down the ancient barriers of jealousy and ex- 
clusiveness; obliterated the rancourous remembrances of by- 
gone wars; softened the lingering asperities of traditional 
hatreds, and convinced the people of Europe of the great 
and useful fact, which it is never too late to learn, that, if they had 
known as much of each other fifty or sixty years ago as they do 
now, there would, in all likelihood, have been no battles of the 
Nile, the Baltic, or Trafalgar, and no carnage of Aboukir, Ma- 
rengo, Jena, Leipsic, Moscow, Saragossa, or Waterloo. Who 
shall say, if we had had a railroad system pervading Europe in 
1780, and steam-ships plying between New York and Liverpool at 
the same period, whether Napoleon Buonaparte might not have 
become a great sculptor or a great cotton-spinner in 1810 ? 
whether Wellington, the mighty Captain, might not thirty years 
ago have been a philosopher greater and more genial than Ben- 
tham, or a Lord Chancellor more potent and profound than Eldon? 
whether a thousand battles would not have remained unfought ? 
and whether the millions of men that perished in them might not 
have helped to adorn and improve a world which they were solely 
engaged in ravaging ? 

But if, leaving speculations like these, we take any space of a 
hundred years—or even of two hundred years—in our own history, 
or in that of any other people in the ancient or modern world, we 
shall not find, within either of those periods, the record of such pro- 
gress in all the arts which elevate andadorn humanity, and extend its 
powers for good, as we do in the twenty years which have elapsed 
since 1830. The ball of improvement has rolled with accelerated 
velocity, increasing its impetus as it went; and we may reasonably 
anticipate, if no war arise in our time to destroy the auspicious 
work that has been begun, that the next twenty years will afford us 
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JOSEPH PAXTON, ESQ.,¥.L.5.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY KILBURN.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


[May 3, 1851. 
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and physical, will extend 
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There is a lower and larger substratum to be 
un to feel the benigner influences, and to acknowledge 
inclu‘es love to man; and that to merit heaven 
le more like our ideal of 
s was considered either possible or de- 
xhibition of the Industry of All 
a half-century in which this idea 


thas love to God 
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heaven than in former time 
sirable. The opening of the E: 
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and thinking man, as distinguished 
hting and unreasoning man; and the Ex- 
hibition isin realicy the apotheosis of the intelligent labourer, 
was in this spirit that the illustrions Prince, to whom we mainly owe 
enccessful realisittion of a project that will throw lustre on his 
name and country, conceived the idea; and this is the great lesson, 
which, amid a host of minor ones, the world will draw from the 
It is not always, or even often, that the 
greeable. They may be 
the lessons of adversity, 
The great lesson of this 
intexception. It teaches peace by peaceful methods, 
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MR. PAXTON, 
ARCHITECT OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


aders with the Portrait of Joseph Paxton, 
nd enrolled among those whose 
Mr. Paxton, who, 
all the admirers of his character and 

is in the very prime and vigour | 
fair to enrich not only science but literature, with 
his now great name, has acquired a 
by the conception 


WE this week present our re: 
a man whose name will hereafter stan 
works have done honour to their 
as all his friends know, and as 
genius will be glad 
of his age, and bids 
many. contributions worthy of 


time and country. 


civilized world, 


and humanizing pur- 
the appropriate~ | 
d the beauty of the design, or | 
but most admirable novelty, we must acknowledge Mr, Pax- 
ciation of his contemporaries, and 


Pp 
ness, the elegance, the vastness, an 


ton’s high claims to the grateful appre’ 
to that enduring place in the national annals which is the best re’ 
n any and every department of public usefulness, 
ton, like most other men of note, is “self-made.” 
yn to his own intellect and industry; and can say of his 
of his own courage and perseverance, and of the 
f his mind and heart, that they alone raised him 
from the humblest rank of the honest working-men of his country, to 
the enviable position in which he 

Mv. Paxton, whose original pro: 
is, that of a landscape gardener, was first employed in a respon 
city by his Grace the Duke of Somerset, a 


of all true greatness 


own right hand, and 
assiduous cultivation © 


fession, as is well known, was, as it still | 


it Wimbledon. 


are informed, into the service of the Duke of Devonshire, at 
Chatsworth; but that nobleman was not slow to perceive that Mr. 
Paxton possessed administrative faculties, and a knowledge of and | 
wkill in financial arrangement of a high order, in which capacities, we 
believe, he hax been of essential service in the management of the Duke's 
estates, both in England and Ireland. 

‘There are indeed few instances of scientific application which present 
‘est ag the circumstances by which this gentleman 
t fame as the architect of the Great Exhibi- 
axton has long been associated 
and the sole contrivance of the vast con- 
{ Saxony graphically compared to “a 
The house built from Mr. Pax- | 
for the flowering of the Victoria rehia was, however, | 
xe Great Exhibition Building, A design for 
prepared, but had failed to im- 
urpose ; and Mr, Paxton, appre- 
ld be committed in the intended | 
Executive Committee another design. 
Mr. Paxton was not to be deterred; his 
said the Duke of Devonshire, at a public 
neld at Bakewell, “I never knew Mr, Paxton resolve to under- 
not fully accomplish.” 
sth of June, whilst presiding at a railway committee, he 
sketched upon a_ sheet of blotting paper his idea 
He sat up all 
worked out the design to his satisfaction; and the elevations, sections, 
and specifications were completed in ten days. Next | 
ton started from Derby by railway for the metropolis; 
‘inge was Mr. Robert Stephenson, the en- 
r—a member, moreover, of the Royal Commission, and who, at Mr, 
examined the plans. 
eer)—worthy of the magnificence of 
than anything that has been brought 


so many points of inter 
has earned his presen 
tion Building. With the name of Mr. P 
the glories of Chatsworth; 
sorvatory, which the King o 
1 scene with a glass sky.” 


the iimediate parent of th 
the latter structure had already been 

the public withits fitness for the p1 
hensive that an irreparable blunder wou 
Building, proposed to the 
difficulties lay in the way, but 
mind was made up; “ and," 


On the morning of 


for the great 
until he had 


working details, 
morning, Mr. Pax! 
and in the same train and carr’ 


Paxton’s request, 
“Wonderful! (exclaimed the engin 

Chutsworth!—a thousand times better 

defore us! What a pity they were not prepared earlier!” 

« Will you lay them down before the Royal Commission ?” 

« T will,” was the reply, 

Next day the Royal Commission met; but Mr. Stephenson had not | 
an opportunity of submitting Mr. Paxton’ 
Prince Albert; the office was, however, delegated to an able hand, | 
Mr. Scott Russell, one of the secretaries of the Commis: 
Paxton next waited upon Prince Albert, at Buckingham Palace, to 
The scheme was referred to the Building Com- 
ld not entertain it, as they had devised a plan. | 
However, Mr. Paxton appealed to the public judgment in the illus- 
trations and pages of this Journal, and the practicability, simplicity, 
and beauty of the scheme instantly became popular. Thus encouraged, 
Mr. Paxton next procured a tender to be sent in to the Building Com- 
inittee for his design. This was prepared by Messrs. Fox and Hender- 
son; and at length Mr. Paxton’s plan was tendered by them as an 
on the Committee’s design, and their offer proved to be 
ll be recollected what followed: the Crystal Palace 
was eventually chosen unanimously, not only by the Building Committee, 
but by the Royal Commission ; and the many thousands who assembled 
within the fairy-like structure at its inauguration, on Thursday last, 
must have been impressed with the soundness of this decision. 

Such is a brief résumé of the circumstances which led to this fortunate 
adoption of Mr. Paxton’s design: a more fitting temple for the 
world’s industrial treasures could not be devised ; and it was but a just 
recognition of its author's great share in contributing to the success of 
sxhibition, that he led the inauguration pageant on Thursday. 

Mr. Paxton js a distinguished Fellow of the Linnwan and Horticul- 
tural Societies, and has produced a Rotanical Dictionary of accredited 
the “Flower Garden" and other botanical and 
‘The gardens at Chatsworth form an excellent 
finishing school for young men; and many foreigners Jhaving received 
here instructions in horticulture, has invested Mr, Paxton's taste and 
skill with European celebrity. 

The accompanying Portrait, an excellent likeness, is from a photo- 
graph by Kilburn. 
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Sorrr’s Symrostum at Gort House.—The monster table-cloth 
has, at length, been spread in the grounds of Gore House, and the famed Am- 
phitryon is again at home to the world, In the true cosmopolitan spirit, M. 
Soyer invites Europeans, Asiatics, Africans, Americans, and Australasians, to dine 
here together. The several rooms are decorated in characteristic 
from icy north to sunn; 
dous golden sun; 4 


We have an A 
inese apartment, ort! 
cidedty “ Arctic cavern ;” the bower of Ariadne, its trelliswork loaded with 
grapes; a saloon with a rich arabesque ceiling, raining tears of gold and silver, 
and gems, &c, The staircase walls are 
personages, from Pitt and Fox to Bunn rotesque: 

of M. Sala. From the principal floor you ascend by a Venetian bridge (beneath 
ment room), into the gardens and grounds. 
They have been newly laid ont by M, Soyer, who is his own landscape gardener. 
Here we have a stalactite grotto; there a retreat & la Watteau; 
with statues and sculptural groups. 
large dining hall, with a gallery hung with paintings by 

Parallel with the garden is the “ Pré d'Orsay,” with the dining pavilion 
. Next week we shall engrave the garden view. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS, 


FRANCE. 

The approaching festival of the anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Republic, on the 4th inst., has been seized on with avidity by the alarmists in 
Paris as a favourable opportunity to spread rumours of & probable émeute by 
the Reds, who think they ought, whether they do or not, to create a riot on that 
day. Little credit, however, is attached to these rumours, nutwithstanding the 
appearance in the papers of Tuesday of » document dignified with the title of 
“Tenth Bulletin of the Central Committee of Resistance,” an effusion of the 
most violent and sanguinary character, recommending all true Revolutionists to 
prepare for immediate conflict in support of their principles, and to strike 
without mercy, by fire and sword, all who rank amongst their opponents. 
The Socialist Journal, the Presse, denies the authenticity of the document, and 
declares it to be a fabrication—the vile production either of a police agent, or a 
traitor to the canse. The Pays, a Republican paper, takes a similar view of it. 

The Constitutionnel and the Débate both treat the document as authentic, 
which they say has been widely circulated amongst the workmen of Paris, and 
that several copies have been seized in the provinces bearing the Paris post-mark. 

On the publication of this sanguinary manifesto, the members of the Left assem- 
bled and prepared a counter publication, warning the people against dmeutes 
and insurrections, urging them not to be deceived and misled by evil and de- 
signing men; but to watch with calmness and confidence the progress of events, 
and their cause wonld prove triumphant, 

‘Another subject which has much engrossed the attention of the Parisian public 
during the week is the failure of an attempt to restore friendly relations between 
the President of the Republic and General Changarnier. The affair arises out 
of a visit paid some days since to General Changarnier by M. de Persigny, a 
personal and confidential friend of Louis Napoleon; hence sprang the 
importance attached to it. Although several versions were afloat re- 
specting the interview between these two individuals, the most 
correct appears to be, that a friend of the gallant offleer having intimated to 
M. de Persigny his deep regret that the coolness between General Changarnier 
and the Elysée should continue, the former reciprocated the feeling, and o! 
to wait upon the General, and make a tender of his services toeffect a reconcilia- 
tion. The interview was obtained, when General Changarnier complained of the 
revocation of his command, to which M. de Persigny replied, by saying that 
such a determination on the part of the President of the Republic was indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of his right and dignity as Chief of the State. To 
restore to him that command could nob be granted at the present moment, a8 
it would be considered’ an act of submission on the part of Louis Napo- 
Jeon through fear. He hoped, however, that General Changarnier would 
forget what had passed, and avail himself of the first opportunity of 
showing to the President that he entertained no hostile feeling towards him, 
when he had no doubt a full reconciliation might be easily effected. This was 
generally regarded by impartial persons as the correct account of the matter ; 
though other versions represent the President as having commissioned M, de 
Persigny to wait upon General Changarnier, and offer him any conditions, pro- 
vided he would support the Government in a revision of the Constitution. 

According to the Messager, the Government will not take the initiative in the 
revision of the Constitution; but will leave it to the Assembly and to the 
country. 

The Moniteur, in the early part of the week, published a formal disavowal of 
an order of the day issued by General d’Hautpool, Governor-General of Algeria, 
condemnatory of certain proeeedings on the part of the military, in the capture 
of the villags of Selloum, on the 10th of April. This order, says the Moniteur, 
was highly improper, as it submitted to the appreciation of the army the 
| opinions of its commanding officers, and it has the serious disapprobation of the 
Government. After sucha reproof, it is impossible that General d’Hautpoul, 
who is on his way to Paris en congé, can return to Algeria as Governor-General. 
ao is generally believed, however, that when he left Algiers he - had no intention 
of returning. 

On Monday there wasa sale of pictures belonging to the ex-King Louis Philippe. 
They fetched good prices. 


UNITED STATES. 

Advices from New York to the 16th ult. have been received this week by the 
mail steam-ship Baltic, which brought over a large number of persons to the 
Great Exhibition. 

The political news by this arrival is not of any particular moment. In the 
New York Legislature a bill had been passed for the more effectual suppression 
of gambling. 

The Spanish Minister had notified to the American authorities of another con- 
spiracy to seize upon Cuba. It was stated thatthe organisation was being rapidly 
proceeded with, and that, in the meantime, Apalachicola was the rendezvous for 
the volunteers. 

It is stated that there is a doubt whether Texas will be entitled to two repre- 
sentatives in Congress by the population under the new centus. Governor Bell 
is a candidate for re-election. A detachment of United States troops recently 
overtook a band of Indians who had committed depredations on the Cibalo River. 
‘The whole of the stolen property was recovered, and two of the Indians killed, 
without any loss on the part of the troops. Chilly Macintosh, head war chief 
of the Creck Nation, has been ordained to the Gospel ministry, and is now em- 
ployed by the Baptist board as one of the native preachers. 

The news from Yucatan, brought down to the 10th of March, is of grave im~- 
port; hostilities were still continued between the whites and Indians, and to 
such advantage on tha part of the latter, that they contemplated obtaining pos- 
session of the city of Merida, In this juncture of affairs General La Vega had 
been dispatched trom Mexico to lead an expedition against the Indians. 


CANADA. 

The news from Canada states that it is announced, on good authority, that 
Mr, Lafontaine, the leader of the French Canadians, and the Attorney-General 
! for Canada East, will retire from public life at the close of the present Parlia- 
ment, An association has been formed by the High Church party to prevent the 
secularisation of the clergy revenue, but it fails to attract attention, and will 
probably produce no decided effect. The lectures of George Thompson and Fre- 
derick Douglas, at Toronto, were heard with general interest, and have awakened 
a spirit of inquiry on the subject of anti-slavery, though the movement con- 
tinues to be strongly condemned by a portion of the press, on the ground that 
non-interference in the matter is the true policy for the British provinces, 


COUNTRY NEWS. 


Representation oF THE Ise or WicHt.—Mr. Charles C. 
Clitford, a son of Admiral Sir Augustus Clifford, of Ryde, Usher of the Black 
Rod, has issued an address to the electors, declaring his intention to come for- 
ward on Protestant, Free Trade, and liberal principles, in the room of Mr. Simeon, 
resigned. Sir Augustus is a connexion of the Duke of Devonshire. 

REPRESENTATION OF THE East Rrprxc.—The Hull Packet, of Sa- 
turday, says :—‘‘ We are authorised to state that cute Broadley, Esq., M.P. 
for the East Riding, who had, on account of ill health, intimated his intention 
to retire from the representation of the Riding, has, at the request of his friends, 
deen induced to alter his determination, and will again appeal to the consti- 
tuency in the event of a dissolution of Parliament. His constituents will be 
' glad to hear that he has in a great measure rallied from his indisposition.” 

RepreseNTATION oF Norra Hants.—it is said that Lord Henry 
Cholmondeley will come forward, in conjunction with Mr. Portal, on the Con- 
| servative interest, as a candidate for the representation of the northern division 

of Hampshire, in the place of the re ‘Speaker of the House of Commons, 
who, it is expected, will be elevated to the peerage. 

Tue Represenration or West NorFro.k.—The electors of West 
Norfolk have of late, in consequence of the votes given in Parliament by the 
Hon, E. Coke, felt much dissatisfaction with the hon. member, and steps are 
now taking for the return of two Protectionists at the next election. With that 
view, requisitions have been presented to Mr. W. Bagee, M.P., and to Mr. G, 
P. Bentinck, nephew of the late Lord George Bentinck, who, in case of their 
consenting to stand for the connty, are to be returned by the electors at the 
least possible expense, 

Boroven or Tynemouri.—So far as praetor is concerned, the 
expected eral election may be said to have . Mr, Hugh Taylor, of 
London, the owner of the estate of Beal, in Northumberland, stands proclaimed 
a candidate for the representation of the borough ; and Mr, Grey has announced 
his determination to accept the wager of battle. Both candidates were in Shields 
on Thursday week, actively canvassing the electors. 

Monument to Esenezer Evuiorr—At a public meeting at the 
Council-ball, Sheffield, last week, it was resolved, “* That Ebenezer Elliott’s long, 
zealous, and successful advocacy of Free Trade, and his great genius as a poct, 


deserve to be publicly acknowledged, by the erection of a monument to his me- 
mory.” A tabseription has, accord ‘been entered into, and £250 
Bicddy sxbecrined’ chien ia Shemna : eee 


A locomotive engine is said to be building in New York for the 
Erie Railway, in which nothing Dut alcohol is to be used for heating the 
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CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, §¢. 


THE SYNOD OF EXETER. 
‘The following communication has just been addressed by the Bishop of Exeter 
Archdeacons of his diocese 


to the 
“South Molton, April 28, 1851. 

“Dear Mr. Archdeacon,—Havi of hold~ 
ing, with God’s permission, a syn 
my present visitation, I now request you to desire the deans rural to inform the 
gig les whether beneficed or in their i 

ave fixed on Wednesday, the 25th of June next, for the meeting of the synod, 

to be continued on the two following days. We shall assemble first in the 

chapter-room, and proceed thenze to the cathedral, at the usual hour of morn- 

ing prayer, and, after having received together the holy Eucharist, will return 

nk the chapter-room, which the Dean and Chapter have permitted us to use for 
it purpose. 

«The one great question, which only I shall submit to the synod on the first 
day, will be the fitness of onr making & declaration of our firm adherence to the 
great article of the Creed—t I acknowledge one baptism for the remission of sins,” 
‘as well as to the doctrine of our Church on the graces of that Sacrament, as set 
forth in the Catechism. 

“ On the two other days we will discuss such matters of practical interest as 
shall seem best calculated, with God’s oaealt oi promote the great ends of our 
ministry, avoiding all questions of contro’ theology. 

“Jt is manifest that so numerous a body cannot usefully be brought together 
except by representation. 1 therefore invite the clergy of every deanery to elect 
two of their own number, together with their deans rural, to meet me, the dean 
and the greater chapter, my chaplains, and the officials ot the archdeacons. This 
election, however, it may be better to defer till within a short time before the 
proposed meeting. In the meanwhile, the question to be proposed for con- 
sideration will be fixed. For this purpose I would desire the deans rural to call 
together, or otherwise to invite their clergy, to transmit to me any questions 
which they may recommend for the consideration of the Synod. It is desirable 
that such questions be proposed six weeks before the 25th of June, in order that 
: select such as shall seem fittest, and submic them to the deliberation of 
the cl of the several deaneries a month before that day. This will give suf- 
ficient time for their deliberations, and for electing their representatives. 

“ As it is important that these representatives should have the full confidence 
of those from whom they are sent, I would wish that no one be considered as 
elected who has net an actual majority of the votes of those who are present, 
and the holders of the proxies of those who are absent. This would be best se- 
cured by electing each separately. 

“The clergy of every deanery may send their opinions on the different ques- 
tions to be proposed throngh their representatives, who will, however, be free to 
give their own judgment on those questions in the synod. 

“We may humbly hope that this and future similar meetings may be a means 
of giving, both to the bishop and to the clergy at large, the benefit of mutual 
consultation on various matters which shall, from time to time, arise, of im- 
portant consequence to our ministerial usefulness, and, therefore, to the editica- 
tion of onr people.—I am, dear Mr. Archdeacon, your affectionate friend, and 
brother in Christ, H. Exeren. 


SocteTy FOR THE PROPAGATION oF THE GosPEL IN FoREIGN 
Pants —With the consent of the Archbishops and Bishops, all of whom are 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, it has been determined to have a great commemoration of the 
third completed jubilee of that institution. On the 15tn of June next (Trinity 
Sunday), the society will have accomplished 150 years of missionary labour ; 
and on the following day, June 16th (the anniv of the signing of its 
charter), it is intended to have the full service of the yhurch in Westminster 
Abbey, on which occasion the Bishop of London has undertaken to preach. On 
Tuesday, June 17, a public meeting of the friends of the socie! will be held ; 
and on Wednesday, the 18th instant, the anniversary sermon will be preached 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the Bishop of St. Asaph. On the following Sunday, 
June 22d, sermons appropriate to the occasion will be preached in many of the 
principal London churches; but, in consequence of the recent collections which 
have been made under authority of the Queen’s Letter, it has been thought 
better to defer the jubilee sermons generally to a later period, probably to the 
season of Advent, or the Epiphany, 1852, as it is intended that the Jubilee shall 
extend throughout an entire year; that is, from June, 1851, to June, 1852. 

EXTENsIoN OF THE CoLontAu Cuurcu.—The annual report of the 
Gospel Propagation Society, just issued, presents the following table :— 


Bishopric No. of clergy when see No. in 
founded. was founded. 1880. 
1825 .. Jamaica “ 57 “ 116 
1825 .. Barbadoes - 50 129 
1839 .. Toronto ee a 63 139 
1939 .. Newfoundland .. 10 oe 45 
1841 .. New Zealand “ 9 - aL 
1842 .. Tasmania - 19 ot 
1845 .,. Fredericton a 30 52 
1847 .. Melbourne - 3 oo 15 
1847... Adelaide - a - 22 
1847 .. Neweastle “ 7 - 37 
1847... Cape Town ae 13 pa 38 
290 665 


Skcessioys From THE CauRcn AT Huut.—Another of the curates 
Thomas Dykes, has publicly announced 
those stated by his late coadjutor, Mr, 
Dykes says that he entertains doubts,” and will not again minister 


those parts of the service which had been previously read in that cathedral 
charch ; and by way of giving greater importance to this visitorial order and 


preached twice on a Sunday in his cath . 
tHe Pustic—The Dean and 


this parish, Mr. ropriety 
ing open thle splendid church for the inspection of visitors to London during 


of Sir Christopher Wren—was much talked of, being 
therefore visitors from 


New Cuurcs.—On riday. week, the ceremony te laying the found- 
urch, dedicated to St. ‘k, in the parish of St 


loa setine 
is proposed 
the 


which to 
church 


will be at the disposal 
that purpose, 
ees eto’ the ohne of A 
18 a ity, is now completed, |, with its graceful decorat ee 
traceried windows, pea a beautiful and 

every point of view. F 


robbery has been committed 


TEsTIMONIALS,—The following man have recently received 
testimonials of esteem and affection:—The . J. H. Hatfield, curate of St. 
, from ation: the Rev, 


Habergban Eaves, on his removal; 

Episcopal Chapel, Bayswater, Middlesex, from the ; the Rev. Henry 

Marker, of b from the parishioners of Gittisham ; the Rev. William 

Fryer, late of St. Matthew, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, from the ion; the 

Ce ee ee gerenreatate ase Eau Cah Weetnton 
5 ev. B, M. " ‘St. Paul's y ingt 

from the congregation; the Rev. Jobn Ellis, from the inhabitants of St. Minver, 


on his departure; the Rey, John Pemberton oF . Hants, 
y John Pemnborng service: ihe Rev. Charles Campo, of 


‘from the attendants on the Sunday 

Christ Church, Wellington, Salop, from the oe ; 
-PREFERMENTS AND AproiNrmENTs.—The following oe 

and preferments have recently made :—Deanery Rural: The . Samuel 


lows, Goldsmith-street, Exeter. The Hon. and Re’ » Llewellyn Charles Robert 


to Denton, Remee ne The Rey. Alexander Thurtell 
to Norfolk. The Rev. Joseph Smith to Rotherfield-Greys, Oxfordshire. 
The Rev. John Pye to Clifton Campville with Chileote, Staffordshire, 
The Rey. George Elwes Corrie to Newton, near Wisbeach, Cam| . The 
SES eta ee , Gloucestershire. The Rev. J. G. Wulf 
Mlogan, pages: Rey. H. T. Todd to Gwinear, Cornwall. The 
Rey. Godfrey Harry to Ault-Hucknall, Derbyshire, 


May 3, 1851.) 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 
The House re-assembled for the first time after the Easter recess. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES BILL. 

Lord J. Russec. said that perhaps it might be convenient if he were to state 
then, agreeabiy to his promise before the Recess, the view which the Government 
took with regard to the amendments which were proposed to be inserted in the 
Ecclesiastical (itles Bill in committee, and more particularly those which had 
been proposed by the hon. member for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole), With respect 
to the first clause in those amendments, her Majesty’s Ministers would have no 
objection to it in principle, but they thought that it would be carried into effect 
more completely by the terms of the preamble of their own bill. With regard 
to the other clauses which the hon and learned gentleman had given notice of, 
her Mojesty's Ministers had found, after fall consideration, that they could not 
ugree in them. With respect to the preamble of the bill, he (the noble Lord) 
wished to reserve any opinion until the House should have gone through the 
clauses and settled what form the enactment would take. 

Mr, Waxrote asked whether he was to understand that his first clause would 
not be otjected to ? 

Lord J. Ressece said they did not object to its principle, but thought its 
ie would be better carried into effect by the preamble of the Government 

it. 


PROPERTY TAX BILL. 

On the order of the day for the second reading of the Property Tax Bill, 

Mr, Sroowen entered at considerable length into an exhibition of the injustice 
and inequalities of the tax, which, if now renewed, would be tantamount to the 
declaration of its being a permanent tax. He quoted the opinions of Mr. Horner, 
Lord John Russell, and others, against the tax, and, expressing his decided 
opinion that the continuance of the tax would be detrimental to all the most im- 
portant interests of the country, he moved as an amendment that the bill be read 
a second time that day six months. 

Mr, Montz seconded the amendment, dwelling on the evils to persons in trade 
from being obliged to expose their transactions, which, rather than submit to, 
they continually paid most unjustsurcharges on their assumed profits. 

Mr. Fresurietb would support the second reading of the bill for continuing 
the Income-tax for a short time, on the understanding that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would take into his consideration a more equitable system of taxation 
than that which now existed. 

The Cuancetiox of the Excnequer said, that, if Mr. Spooner's motion should 
be carried, the reduction of the timber and coffee duties and the abolition of the 
window dutics must be given up, and some new taxes must be devised to make 
up the deficiency in the revenue arising from the abolition of the income-tax. 

Colonel Smy#onr asked if it was the intention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to go in o committee on Friday next? 

The Coancet.on of the Exouugeen replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Macexecor supported the second reading of the bill. 

Mr. Disnaett thought the objections made to the bill were rather for considera- 
tion in committee than upon the second reading of the bill, and he therefore 
hoped that Mr. Spooner would not divide the House upon the question of the 
second reading. 

Mr. Sroonen said he would not divide the House upon the amendment; 
which was then negutived without a division, and the bill was read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed on Friday. 

The following bills were then read a Uurd time and passed :—The Stamp 
Daties Assimilation Bill, the Exchequer Bills (£17,756,600) Bill, and the In- 
demnity Bill. 

THE OPENING OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 

Lord J. Russet gave notice, that it was his intention to propose that the 
House do meet at six o’clock on Thursday next, instead of the usual hour. 

‘The House then adjourned at a quarter to seven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuxspay. 


Mr. Heraues presented a petition from the shipowners of London, complaining 
generally of the injurious operation of the repeal of the Navigation Laws upon 
the shipping trade. The hon. member gave notice that on a future day he would 
call the attention of the House to the subject. 


EXAMINATION OF MILITARY OFFICERS. 

Colonel Rei begged to ask the Secretary of War whether it was intended that 
the examination of candidates for commissions in the army should continue to 
‘be conducted by the professors at Sandhurst College, who were the authors ot 
“manuals,” and other publications of a similar character, upon subjects in which 
the candidates were required to be examined? Also, whether he intended to 
propose to the House, during the present session, the appointment of * captains 
of instruction” in regiments of cavalry and infantry? Also, what would be the 
cost of this addition to our military establishment, and whether it would not 
amount to the sum of £30,000 per annum. 

Mr. F, Mave, in answer to the first question put to him by the hon. and 
gallant member, could only repeat what le had stated on the discussion of the 
army estimates, namely, that be totally and entirely disapproved of the practice 
of allowing the examination to be conducted by the authors of “manuals.” He 
had represented the state of the case to the Horse Guards, and their attention 
was now directed to the point. With reference to the other question, he feared 
the hon. and gallant metnber had taken up a suggestion which he had merely 
thrown out on moving the army estimates, and construed it into 4 distinct indi- 
cation of intention. No such plan had been decided upon at present, and it was 
merely an idea of his own in order to enable officers who were expected to pass 
@ tolerably strict examination, to be in some way prepared for it. He was now 
enabled to stute that the Commander-in-Chief did not intend to insist upon any 
officer passing this examination, though no objection existed to it if such should 
be his desire. But whenever an officer who had been examined for his commis- 
sion originally should be in a position to get promoted to 4 troop or company, 
he would be expected to pass the examination. With respect to the ques- 
tion of expense, he believed the hon, and gallant men.ber had formed a very ex- 


aggerated estimate. 
ST. ALBANS ELECTION, 

In reply to Mr. SPEAKER, 45 {0 What steps had been taken to secure the per- 
sons of Birchmore, Waguett, and Heyward, against whora warrants bad been 
fasued on & charge of keeping back witnesses, a misdemeanour proved to have 
been committed on the occasion of the sitting of a parliamentary committee to 
inquire into the validity of the St. Albans election, 

‘The SERGEANT-AT-ARws stated that during the adjournment of the House he 
had used all due diligence to execute the warrants! that House against the par- 
ties charged therein, butto no purpose. The police authorities had just reported 
to him that up to that moment they had not been able to obtain the slightest 
trace of the parties, 

Lord J. Russet said, that, unless the parties were apprehended within a rea- 
sonable time, it would be necessary to address the Crown that a reward might 
be proclaimed. (Hear) He would, therefore, take occasion, on a future day, 
Lo move that the House would resolve itself into a committee to consider the pro- 
priety of adopting av address to her Majesty, that she might be pleased to order 
& proclamation, with a reward, for the discovery of Waggett, Heyward, and 
Birchmore, the parties charged with the misdemeanour. 


SUPPLY OF WATER TO THE METROPOLIS. 

Gnex moved for leave to bring in a bill for the better supply of water 
to the metropolis, After quoting the opinion and recommendation of the Board 
of Health with respect to an abundant supply of pure water to the metropolis, 
he said that the Government were of opinion that the best course to be pursued 
‘was to pass @ bill to consolidate into one all the existing water companies, and 
to place that company under one , to be subject to thecontrol of the Govern- 
ment, to be compelled to obtain its supply of water from such sources as might be 
determined npon by the scientific gentlemen now making inquires on the subject. 
He proposed that the fixtures of the different companies should be purchased 
from them ata liberal valuation, and that the consolidated company should be 
allowed for the present to make dividends of only 5 per cent. per annum, and at 
no period should those dividends bs allowed to exceed 6 per cent, After the bill 
should be read a second time, it was his intention that it should be referred to a 
select committee for consideration. 

Sir J. Jounsvoxe thanked the right hon, Baronet for the anxiety he had shown 
in the bill tointertere as jittle as possible with existing interests. 

Mr. B. Cocinane thought the Peary bill would only have the effect of con- 
firming and enlarging the existing monopoly of the water companies. 

Mr. Home enforced the necessity of resorting to new sources for the supply of 
water to the ietropolis. 

Sir B. Haut would not oppose the introduction of the bill, but feared it would 
greatly increase the power of the existing companies. 

Lord Enixeron thought that any profit aeaing from the supply of water to 
the metropolis should accrue to the community generally, and not to private 


ies. 
a Slr W. Cray defended the water companies, and reminded the House that the 
rates they imposed were those sanctioned by various acts of Parliament, 

‘After some observations from Mr. Mowat and Sir G. Gxey in reply, 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

PUNISHMENT OF DEATH IN THE COLONIES. 

Mr. Ewanr rose to ‘move a resolution to the effect :—That it is expedient that 
the mitigation effected in the law of this country with respect to the punishment 
of death be extended to the colonies. In many of our colonies the law was assi- 
milated to that of England with regard to capital crimes, but in others the pe- 
nalty of death still attached to many crimes which were not capital in this 
country. In Malta, for instance, besides murder, theft, if committed at night, 
burglary, coining, and several other offences, were capital crimes, In Ceylon, 
and ae oe of Good Hope, where the Dutch-Roman law prevailed, this was 
especially the case. 

The hon. member was proceeding to enlarge on the subject, when, at eight 
o'clock, the House was “ counted out,” there being only 38 members present. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Wepnzspay. 

The House cat from noon to half pust five o'clock. 

THE EXHIBITION DAY. 

Lord J. Russert having moved a resolution postponing the moeting of the 
House until six on Thursday evening, Sir R. Inciis moved, ax an amendment, 
that an entire holidwy shonld be granted to the members by an adjournment to 
Friday. 

A division was taken, and the amendment negatived by 52 votes to 12, 

THE ST. ALBANS ELECTION. 

On the motion of Lord J. Russet, a resolution was agreed to for presenting 

an address to the Crown, praying that a reward might be offered for the dinco- 


Sir G. 


very and apprehension of the missi i 
election committee. i imooen namin. bythe Sk Aan 


ADMISSION OF EXHIBITORS TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

In reply to 4 question from Mr. Hume, Mr, Lasovenensr said that there was 
every wish to deal Jiberally with the exhibitors in the way of giving them 
free admission at the opening of the Exhibition, but it was felt impossible 
to do so owing to their number, which exceeded 15,000. It was, however, 
the intention of her Majesty to attend the Exhibition on some one Saturday 
(eS eee ie exhiners would be admitted free, and have 

nity of explainin, . e 
fave Mmhibited. 1) if to her Majesty the particulars of the articles they 

The Highways (South Wales) Bill went through committee. 

‘The Farm Buildings Bill was read a second time 

On the motion for the committal of the Sunday Trading Prevention Bill. 

Mr. Anstey moved that the bill be committed that day six months, He con- 
sidered that the measure was an offspring of fanaticism, und would enable the 
wealthy tradesmen to crush their poorer rivals. There were in it many invi- 
dious exceptions in favour of certain trades and articles, und a despotic power 
‘Was assigned to the police, who might summarily seize the property of itinerant 
vendors of perishable commodities, which beforé a magistrate could order their 
Testoration would become valueless. In many districts of London the measure 
Was unnecessary ; and in others, inhabited by large numbers of Jews, it would be 
most tyrannical. 

Mr. B. Waut also opposed the bill, objecting seriously to its details, and wish- 
ing to make it, under an improved form, a general instead of a local and metro- 
politan measure. 

Some further discussion resulted in the debate being adjourned fora fortnight. 


MANORIAL RIGHTS. 

Mr. Muxtines obtained leave to bring in a bill to extend the acts for the com- 
mutation of manorial rights, for the extinguishment of heriots and reliefs, and 
of rights of lords of manors to timber and trees on lands parcel of any manor, 
and for the gradual enfranchisement of lands of copyhold or customary tenure ; 
and also for extinguishing free rents, reliefs, duties, and services payable or to be 
performed in respect of freehold lands parcel of any manor, 


HOUSE OF LORDS,—Tuurspay. 


Their Lordships re-assembled, for the first time, to-day, after the Easter re- 
cess, but the House only sat for a few moments, and transacted no business of 
importance.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuurspay. 
The House did not meet until six o'clock, 
‘The Sr£akeR communicated to the House that he had received from the pe- 
titioners against the return for the borough of Aylesbury, an intimatiun that it 
was not their intention to persevere with their petition, 


ADMISSION OF JEWS TO PARLIAMENT. 
Lord J. Rossen, moved the second reading of the Oath of Abjuration Bill. 

_ Mr. NEwDEGATE moved, as an amendment, that the bill be read a second 
time that day six months. He deprecated the system of session after session 
placing the two Houses of Parliament in collision on this question. So fur from 
the bill ‘esiring any weight from the return of Baron Rothschild for the city 
of London, he thought that election only proved that in the City they deemed 
the noble Lord not five percent. better than a Jew. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Roebuck, the Solicitor-General, and Lord 
J. Russell supported the bill, and Mr. Wigram, Sir R. Inglis, and Mr. Goulburn 
opposed it; and, on 4 division, the second reading was curried by a majority of 277 
to 200.—Adjourned. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
ADMIRAL SIR EDWARD CODRINGTON, G.C.B. 
Tuts eminently distinguished naval commander died at his residenes, in Eaton 
square, on the 26th ult. Sir Edward 
was onc of the oldest flag officers in 
the service, and his brilliant naval 
achievements are identified with the 
most stirring epoch of our national 
annals, He was born in 1770, the third 
son of the late Edward Codrington, 
Esq., second son of Sir William Cod- 
rington, the first Baronet of Doding- 
ton; and commenced his career on 
board the Augusta yacht in 1783, 
Our confined space precludes the pos- 
sibility of our mnatelly describing 
the exploits of the gallant admiral, 
the record of which occupies more 
than two opti ‘ the rer 
printed pages of 0" ne's ** Navi 

Biography.” Suffice it to say, that the subject of our present pre was Lieu 
tenant of the Queen Charlotte, in Howe's memorable action; that he commanded 
the Babet, in Bridport's famous victory off He de Croix ; the Orion, at Tratalgar; 
and the Blake, in the Walcheren expedition; that he held, during the Peninsular 
War, the command of a sqnadron in co-operation with the Spanish patriots otf 
the coast of Catalonia; that he was subsequently Captain of the Ficet off the 
coast of America, during the important operations conducted against Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, and New Orieans, in 1814; and that, finally, he achieved, in 
1827, the signal victory of Navarino, over the Turkish and Egyptian teet, ‘This 
was the crowning exploit of Codrington’s distinguished life. 

Sir Edward, after obtaining all the grades of the Order of the Bath, was nomi- 
nated Grand Cross, immediately after the battle of Navarino. He was also a 
Knight Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George, a Grand Cros of St. Louis of 
France, of St. George of Russia, and a Knight Gold Cross of the Redeemer of 
Greece, His naval commissions bore date as follows:—Lieut., 28th May, 17935 
Commander, 7th Oct., 1794; Captain, 6th April, 1805, Rear-Admiral, 4th June, 
1814; Vice-Admiral, 19th July, 1821; and Admiral of the White, Is41. 

Jn 1882, Sir Edward was returned to Parliament by the b rough of Devonport 

He married, 27th Dec., 1802, Miss Jane Hall, of Old. 
Windsor; and by that lady, who died in 1537, had, 
with other issue, a son, the present Captain Henry 
John Codrington, K.N,, C.B. 


SAMUEL SANDBACH, ESQ, OF WOODLANDS, 
COUNTY OF LANCASTER. 


‘Tuts venerable gentlemen, who Jied at Woodlands, on 
the 26th ult,, in the 52nd year of his age, realized a 
considerable fortune as 4 West India merchant at 
Liverpoo!, and served the offices of Builiff, Coroner, 
and Mayor for that important town. He was also 4 
Justice ot the Peace for Lancashire, and acted as High 
Sheriff of Denbighshire in 1839, He marred, Dec. 15, 
1802, Elizabeth, daughter of the Rey. Har. y Robertson, 
D.D, minister of the parish of Kiltearn, county of 
Ross, and had several children: the eldest son, Heury 
Robertson Sandbach, Esq., is married to Margaret Ros- 
coe, granddaughter of the celebrated Willian Roscoe, 


JUDITH ANNE, COUNTESS 
OF RADNOR, 


Hen Ladyship, whose decease 
is just announced, was sacond 
wite of the present Earl of 
Radnor, and third daughter 
of the lute Sir!Henry Paulet 
St. John Mildmay, Kart. She 
wus married 24th May, 1814, 
and leaves issue two sons, 
Jacob, Viscount Folkestone, 
and the Hon. Edward Bou- 
yerle, barrister-at-law, and 
two daughters, Lady Jane 
Harriet, wife of William Ellice, Esq., and Lady Mary. 


DEMONSTRATION OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS AGAINST THE 
“PAPAL AGGRESSION BILL.” 

On Tuesday a very crowded meeting of Roman Catholics took place at the 
Rotundo in Dublin. It was convened i requisition published in all the Dublin 
and provincial newspapers, and signed by twenty-four Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, four Peers, an immense of the leading gentry of the 
country, including twenty-three Members of Parliament, 4 number of depnty- 
licutenants and other magistrates, together with large numbers of the learned 
professions, and municipal authorities throughout the country and its object 
was to petition Parliament against the * Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption 
Bill,” and the * Religions Honses Viritation Bill,” and adopt all other means that 
may bo deemed necessary to protect she Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom 
against any infringement on their civil or religious liberties. 

The Hon. Charles Preston, son of Lord Gormanstown, presided, Amongst 
those present were—the Mayors of Cork, Limerick, Kilkenny, Drogheda, and 
Clonme!; Sir Colman O'Loghlen, Bart.; Serjeant O'Brien, QC. ; Thomas 
O'Hagan, QC.; W. Keogh, M.P.; John Reynolds, ; Christopher Fitz~ 

.C.; Alderman Bannin ; Alexander M* “ YS 


simon, D.L.; Richard , Q 
J. D. Fitzgerald, Q.C.; J. T. Devereux, M.P.; James Power, D.L.; 
Cantwell, Thos, Ball, John Francis Maguire, Denis Caulfield Heron, Professor 
ueen’s College, palesrs oan O'Kelly, Henry O'Shea, 
.P.; G. Henry Moore M.P.; W. Ford, Town Clerk ; Martin 
Carroll, Sir T. O'Brien, Bart,, M.P.; J. O'Connell, M.P.; John Bagnall, T.C, 
‘The speeches delivered on the occasion were churacterised by a strong feeling 
of resentment at what the speakers rewarded as an unprovoked attack on their 
religious liberties by the meusitre of the Government, 
The following were the resolutions agreed to :— 
the y es int to none in our Jayalty to the Quees, aril 
aon nro ine caneitutions we chelieuge! ga oar wadeburd righty the paroe fll fron aud 
Unrestricted religtous Mery which ts enfoyed by our fellaw-~wsbjnct= 
That we consider the Leclosiustical titles Assumption Bill now be 


i 
i] 


Parliament & gross 


and intolerable violation of that religious liberty; and that the alterations proposed to be made 
by the Government in that measure in no feepect diminish our abhorresio» of tho obosxious 
Principle which ft involves. 

Nesolved—That we call upon our repreventatives in Purllament, and our country mien in 
Keneral, not only to oppose, by every constitutional tens, abe bill itsnlf, Wut alev io fave on 
Sckive opposition to any Administration which proposes or supports that or any similar 

That tho warmest thanks of this weeting are due, and ary hereby conlialiy tendered, to the 
Right Hon. Lord Aberdeen, the Right Hon. Sir J. Greham, and Ue other ugioy aud 
Keoteh members of the Logistature, to whom we aro so deeply indebted for their cenere! and 
Powerful advocacy of the principles of religion Hberty, and the rights of the Catholle people 
of the emnpiew 
je tliat br dwepwst gratitude is due to thor Irish members of Parlinaient, wi 
jess of all party thes, offered such strenuous and Kncompromising 
the Kectesta-tioal Titles Bill, bus also to the administration by whorw i 

That wo have road with indignation und disgust the calutunies which have beea recent’ 
Rromlgated ih Parliament and in the Boglish press, aguliet those religsous ladies wou bave 

Vote their lives to Ube service of God, the advancement of religion, and the well-being of 
i follow-creatures, 

‘That wo view thw bill recently introduced into Parliament respect! 
caleulated and intonied to prey Jegal sancilon to those calumn> ripe 
pone, and vexatious and tyranulcal in ite details; aod that we ther 
feutatives in Parliament to give it the most deciied opposition. 


Mut pelitlons to Parliament embodying the above resolutions be presented to botls Howes; 
and that the draft petitions now road he adopted: and that the presentation of the pr titi n to 
the Houve of Lards be euirusted 10 the Right Hon. Lord Aberdeen : the prerniation of 

iw Petition to tha House of Commons be entrusted to Jahn Keynolds, Esq, M-P. for the elty 


of Dobita 
Resolved that we call upon the Catholic clergy and people of Ireland to hold 
Teetings in their respective parishes, on the broom, andy in Mey, tor the pliryove 0 
Hoag Bari laroaet penton the measurve referred t0, anit to all upou thelr respective 
‘oppore resent, or any Govern v infringing 
upon the religious liberties of the prope ft cmpay ns MPPOSE BY NBcssune suirie 


ARRIVAL OF THE TURKISH FRIGATE “FEIZA 
BAARL” 


Aone the “Great Exhibition” incidents of the last few days, uot the 
least striking was the arrival of the Ottoman steamer of war Feiza 
Baari (Skimmer of the Sea), tlag of his Highness Admiral Moustafa 
Pasha, Captain Sali Bey, This noble vessel arrived at Spithead on 
Friday night (last week), and early on Saturday morning, after saluting 
the Turkish squadron lying at Spithead, came up to Southampton, She 
is the bearer of a cargo of Turkish contributions to the Great Exhibition 
in Hyde-Park., On anchoring, she immediately exchanged salutes with 
the town battery, after which the United States frigate Sf. Lawrence fired 
4 salute, which was returned from the Meise Baari 

The Feiza Baari is the tirst Turkish steam-veesel that has ever visited 
England. She sailed from Constantinople on the 6th ult., and remained 
two days at Gibraltar; which, with other delays, brought the time under 
steam from Constantinople a little above fourteen days. 

‘The Feiza Baari was built at the Turkish dockyard in Constantinople. 
She is about 1600 tons burden, full ship-rigged, and is a favourable and 
creditable specimen of the proficiency in naval architecture to which the 
Turks have attained. Her fittings generally and cabin arrangements 
are very beautiful and commodious. The engines, of 450-horse power, 
on the double-cylinder and direct-acting principle, ave from the fictory 
of Messrs. Maudslay, Sons, and Field, and propel the vessel at a cate 
of from 8 to 10 knots an hour, according to wind and weather. fhe arma- 
mentis avery heavy one, as the vessel is plerced for and mounts 44 guns, 
viz., 2 long 10-inch iron Paixhan guns upon traversing carringes upon 
the upper deck, and 42 long brass 32-pounders on the main deck. On 
the present oceasion, in consequence of carrying cargo, she has on board 
only eight of the $2-pounders and the two Paixhan guns. The comple- 
ment of men is about 320. The officers, sailors, and firemen are all 
Turks, but there are three English engineers. 

The Feiza Beart hans brought a large number of distinguished fune- 
Uonaries and officers of high rank in the Turkish service as passengers, 
among whom are his Highness Gemaledim Pasha, brother-in-law of the 
Sultan; his Excellency Constantine Mussurus, the ew Ambassador 
from the Sublime Porte to the Court of St. James's, 

On Sunday morning, Mr, H. D. Jourdain, the Ottoman Consul at 
Southampton, went on board the # Baari, and was received with « 
sulute of seven guns—a similar salute in his honour also being given by 
the American frigate. Arrangements were then made for the disembark- 
ation of the Turkish Ambassador, who, shortly after 1 o'clock, accoin- 
panied by his suite, left the ship under salutes of 17 guns from the Price 
Baari and the St. Lawrence. On landing on the docks, no salutes were 
fired by the town on account of the Sabbath, His Excellency left at 
4 o'clock for London by a special train, 

There were on board this steamer 207 packages for the Grout Exhibi- 
tion, which were sent on shore, and forwarded to the Palace of Glass on 
Monday and Tuesday. The goods consist in great part of i 
from the Government factory, Turkish cloths, sword-blades, tire-arma, 
embroidered stuffs, carpeting from Melemen and Koniah, the whole 
being of great beauty and value. The number of specimens is said to 
be 4870, and their value nearly £100,000. About 5000 square feet of 
surface will be required for their display. 

The Sultan has taken a great interest in the whole details connected 
with the origin and progress of the Great Industrial Exhibition in 
London, and has been most anxious that the country of which he is the 
supreme ruler should be adequately represented, This disposition is 
plainly proved by the determination to despatch to England on a special 
mission so large and fine # vessel as the Fefza Baari. 

Except the churacteristic red Fez cap universally worn on bourd, 
the dress, uniform, and appointments of the officers and seamen do not 
present any features of the ordinary Turkish costume, which appexrs to 
be lowly disappearing in the military and naval services of the Sultan, 
There are but few turbans to be seen on bourd, and those, we under- 
stand, are worn by the priest and some few other rigid Mahometans. 
Seyeral of the officers speak the English and French languages fluently. 


ROTATION OF THE EARTH. 


Tue experiment of M. Foucault for demonstrating the Rotation of the Earth 
continues to be daily explained by Dr, Bachhoffaer, at the Polytechme Inst tu- 
tion. Our Engraving represents the apparatus employed. Fixed to the floor is a 
circular table divided into 360 degrees, and of 16 feet diameter north and south, 
supposed to rotate with the earth; while a ball 28 Ib. weight, depending from 
an iron girder by a wire 45 feet long, vibrates over its suriace. The 
plane of vibration apparently never changes; but the rotation of the 
table is visible by the alteration of the degrees, and the rewoval 
ofsmall portions of 4 sandbank in the centre of the table by the point of the ball 
inits transit. Dr. Bachhoffner professes to conduct the experiment alter the 
manner employed at the Panthéon at Paris, and on the principles laid down by 
the French mathematicians, adhering strictly to the definitions of M. Foucault, 
as given in the Paris journals, The experiment is now giving rise to much con- 
troversy, and it is hard to conceive that there is not some fillacy lurking wt 
the bottom of it. Many letters have been written on the subject to the morning 
Journals; but the scientific details are too minute for successful annotation, 
Besides, each correspondent has his own mode of solution, and thus extrinsic 
questions of all sorts became involved with the main one, Supposing the prin- 
ciple of the experiment to be Just, the demonstration is calculated to astonish 
the spectator, ‘ 

‘The proposition assumed in the experiment is, that a pendulum properly sus- 
pended and put in motion will vibrate always in the same absolute plane, 
notwithstanding the shifting of the point of suspension, whence it follows, thut 
at the poles a complete revolution will be made in 24 hours, and that at the 
equator the plane of vibration will never alter at al! with respect to the werkhan, 


ROTATORY PARADOX. 


Exhibiting practically the present interesting question of the Rotation of the Zarth, 
as rendered visible by the Pendulum, 


Tux following simple experiment illustrates completely the rotation of a table 
or plane placed on the surface of the Earth :—Fill a stall basin or cup nearly 
full with water, on which float a round piece of paper about the -ize of a crown 
piece, (he paper having a line ruled across ito better indicate the result. Then 
place over the top of the cup # tea-spoon, or any other straight body, in such a 
direction that when the cup is taken up by the hand it shall point to the per- 
son holding it. Now, let the person holding the cup in one or both hands turn 
round, or revolve on his own axis. The result will be most striking, and the 
paper will evidently appear to turn round. What does all this show 2 

‘The person holding the cup represents the axis of the earth. The can itself 
represents a table or plane on the earth's surface; the spoon represents the 
meridian of the same plane, canstantly pointing to the pole of the earth's axis: 
whilst the piece of paper represents the pendulum. But the experimenter will 
probably say, the picce of paper evidently revolves, whilst the cup or table, with 
the meridian, remuins stationary, or at leust is constantly pointing in the same 
direction. The paper or pendulum does not revoloe t” the sense imagined: 
if it turned on its centre, the line ruled across it would not point constantly in 
the same direction, but should aliernately paint to every part of the room. Now, 
instead of taking the cup in the hand and turaing round wilh it, let it be turned 
round on its axis as it stands on the table. The paper will remain slatiowary, 
aud the line drawn across it will constantly point in one direction. 1 the latter 
case there is nothing paradoxical: the cup is actually turned round and tte 
paper is fixed; but, as regents the totion of the paper on its cen\re both 
cases ara alike; the only difference being that in the former the ety lias tw 
motions—one in a large circle or orbit and the other on its centre, Hie paper 
partaking of tie ortital motion only —whilat in the latter case the cop is 
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made to turn on its axis, whilst the paper remains stationary 
paper or pendulum, it must be the spoon and cup—rep 
on the surface of the earth, which revolves. The r 
The water in the cup being 
tonary; consequently, the paper floating on its surfs 
Dility: the fact of the line across the paper being always in the same dir 

or in planes paraiiel to each ot is evidence of this. What deviation 
in the position of the paper arises from the friction between the 
water and tho surface of the cup, which tends to give the water a circular 
motion with itself. 


ROTATORY PARADOX. 


The foregoing experiment is not intended strictly to show the motion of a 
table placed at latitudes intermediate between the pole and the equator, fit 
simply exlibits how a body revolving with the earth, like a pendulum, with- 
out friction, will apparently have a circular motion, whilst, in fact, it is the 
earth's surface which revolves, not only round the axis of the earth, but also 
round the axis of its own plane; and it is this latter revolution that gives the 
apparent circular motion to the pendulum. 


TERCENTENARY OF THE FOUNDATION OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL, 


1 foundation was celebrated at 
y, the and 24th ult., with 


great delat. 


The festivities of 
Hotel, attended by about 100 gentlemen, 


On the 
t twelve o'clock, a performance of Haydn's grand oratorio of 
ation” took place in the splendid Music-hall of the town. The 


principal vocalists were Miss Birch, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Manyers; and 
the instrumental and choral parts were filled by the united 
forces of the Liverpool Philharmonic and Shrewsbury Choral So- 
Mr. Hiles presiding at the organ, and Mr. W. Sudlow 

The hall was nearly filled by brilliant and attentive 

to whom the masterly execution of Haydn's glorious 


work appeared to give the utmost satisfac On Wednesday evening 
the head master and Mrs, Kennedy received at the school nearly 500 
guests; the principal rooms opened for the purpose being the upper 
school as a supper-room, and the library as the chief salon. Both 
these rooms were handsomely decorated, ys of the school, 
with some other gentlemen, app The splendid 
plate belonging to the corporation was exhibited on the principal supper 
table, with other ornamental servic The company began to arrive at 
half-past cight, and did not quit the vescene till bre wf day. 

On Thursday morning a large procession attended the Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield (visitor) from the school to St. Mary's Church. At the head of 
the procession were the Mayor and Corporation of Shrewsbury, followed 
by the trust of the School and those of the School livings, The Bishop 
was supported on his right by the head master (the Rey. Dr. Kennedy), 
and on his left. by Chandos Wren Hoskyns, Esq., president of the 
festival, Behind him came the masters and members of the school, past 
and present, with many other gentlemen, 

Prayers were read by the Rev. W.J. Rowland, incumbent of St. Mary's, 
an octogenarian member of the School; after which, a learned, eloquent, 
and appropriate sermon was preached by the Visitor, from Acts xvii., 15 

At six o'clock the same day nearly four hundred gentlemen dined 
together in the Music Hall; Chandos Wren Hoskyns, in the chair. 
On his right were —Viseount Hill (Lord-Lieutenant of Salop), the Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield, the Rey. W. H. Bateson, Public Orator of the 
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“THE ROTATION 


OF THE FARTH MADE VISIBLE,” 


AT TUE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT-SREET,—(SEE [PRECEDING PAGE.) 


PAGE, 


University of Cambridge; the Head Master, Dr. Kennedy; Robert 
Burton, Esq., &c. To the left of the chair were the Earl of Powis, Sir 
Andrew Corbet, Bart.; R. A. Slaney, Esq., M.P.,&c. The various toasts 
108 were received with general and enthusiastic applause, 

nded the proceedings of this memorable festival ; but many gen- 
tlemen remained several days longer in the town, enjoying private hos- 
pitaliti loth to quit the hap enes of boyhood, The attend- 
ance of old members of the School ded 200; and many regretful 
excuses were received, especially from members of the legal profession, 
who w ined in London by the business of the Courts, The hono- 


rary secretary on this occasion was the Rey, Thomas Butler, Rector of 
Langar, son of the late Bishop Butler. The honorary local secre- 
tar to whom great credit is’ due for the excellent arrange- 


ments, was W. Butler Lloyd, Esq., of the Whitehall, Shrewsbury, 
the bishop's grandson. It is hoped that a report of the whole pro- 
ceedings will be published spec and a determination was expressed 
by the Shrewsbury men present (in which they will no doubt be sup- 
ported by all their schoolfellows) to commemorate this festival by 
the foundation of an exhibition or other prize, open to general com- 
petition. 


a 


TERCED 


PENARY OF SHREWSBURY SCILOOL, 


Shrewsbury School was founded by 1 
the year 1451, and has maintained its 
learning to the present time; nod it is stat 
that, je yg from the nunts 
pupils, Shrewsbury Setivol, duriag the last half-century, has been the 
most elficient public sehovl in Haglund 

Wi pelled, by other dumands upoa our illustrated space, to 
limit our representation of the Shrewsbury Festival to a view of the pr 1 
cipal entrance to the School. 


1 charter of Edward VI 
1igh reputation as as 
Lin the Stewosbury Chronicle. 
inthe Universities by its 


of prizes obtaine 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Scnpay, May 4.—2nd Sunday after Easter. Seringapatam taken, 1799, 
Monpay, 5.— pero ol eal P 

. John Evangelist. 
: Hammersmith Suspension Bridge commenced 1825. 
Tavaspar, 4.—Half Quarter Day. 
Faiway, 9.—Sun rises 4h, 2im.; sets, 7h. 34m. 
SarurparY, 10.—130th day of the year, 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 10, 1851, 


Bunday | Monday | Tuesday | Wodneeday| Thursday | Friday | Saturday 
rawr eA See eee Rony 8S eIawe 
b b bh h h bh mjbh ml/h mi bh mi hb mb mb mb mo 
ym [nm | [nm] nm "on [na] nel a ele el le ele le 
ER MAJESTY THEATRE—GRAND EXTRA 
NIGHT. It ts nounced, that a GRAND EXTRA NIGHT will take 
plroo on THURSDAY D h; combining the talents of Mdme. Sontag, Maile. 
Caroline Doprez, Mdave. Bertrand, and Mdile. Alaymo; Signor Gar- 
doni, Calzoteri, Pardini, Scotti, Mercuriall, ttl, Lorenzo, Balanchi, Casanova, F. La~ 


with various entertainments ia Ls baer a oe 
yported by Carlotta ( ‘osa, Kepor, Julien, Lamoureux, Allegrini, Pascales, 
oe Destonlay MM. fra, Dn Mattia, Geuriet, Ebrick, and P. Tagiloni. _ 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—First Appearance this Sea- 

é TAG. —It is respectfully need, that, on SATURDAY, MAY 
‘#t Thoe this Season) Don admired Opera, LA FIGLIA DEL 

ag (her first ap his season); Tonio, Signor Gar= 
doni; Or Signor Casanova; Caporale, Signor Balanehi; and Sulpizio Sergente, Bignor 
F Lablache. With various Entertainments in the Ballet Department which Mdlie Car- 
Jotta Grisi, Malles Rosa, Esper, Julien, Lamoureux, Allegrini, Pascal Koblemberg, Dan- 
tonle; MM. Charles, Ebrick, and Paul Tagliou! will appear. On TI DAY NEXT, MAY 
bth, Will be produced Alary's Opera, LE TRE NOi 


Massol, and signe 


{ General Dumas, Me, Barrot; Pauline, Miss Vandenhotl; 
i be revived the successful comic Pan- 
N and GOOD QUEEN BESS; or, Merrie 

mer; Eurl of Leicester, Mr. W. H. 
daily, from Ten till Five. 


THEATRE, Oxford-street,—MONDAY, 

) MAY th, HAMLET; and THE ALHAMBRA; or, the Three Moorish Princesses. 

‘Toowlay, 6th, Love ina Maze. and tho Alhambra; or, the Three Moorish Princesses. Wed- 

t ‘ar, Pauline, and the Alhambra: or, the Three Moorish Prin- 

ra; oF, the Three Moorish Prin= 

r, the Three Moorish 
ree Moorish Princess 

THEATRE.—The | pre- 

at of Comedies and Vaudevilles will be continusd pith 


Friday. 9 
y, 10th, Twell 


¥, JUNE 2. 
oh MONDAY NEXT, in the popalar Comedies of LE CHEVALIER 
1 LE MARI & la CHAMPAGNE; and on WEDNESDAY NEXT, in Seribe's 
wily of 1K CAMARADERIE, which will be 

Stalls, and Tickets may be engaged at Mr, 

; and at the Hox Office of the St, James's Theatre. 


Y’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. — Proprietor and 
Manager Mr. W. BATTY.Pirst appearance of Signor CHIARINI, with bis celebrated 
age Swed. —MONDAY, MAY 5th, and during the week, will be presented the now grand 
spoctacly of ELEANOK the AMAZON, the Queen of France and Ei . With new dresses, 
c , and decorations, and splendid tableaux, To be followed by Hatty’s novel and r 
of the Clrele. The whole to conclude with the laughable Farce of SHOOTING THE 
ir, the Cove of Cork. ¥ 


JUNCH’S PLAYHOUSE and STRAND THEATRE— 
Lessoo, Mr. W, It. Copeland. On MONDAY, and daring the week, LIVING in GLASS 


}. Howard, Attwood, 
d Wallis, The EX~ 


formed for that night only.— 
iteholl's Royal Library, 33, Old 


HOUSES. Principal charactors by Messrs. ‘Tilbury, Davies, Norton, 
8. Hogers, and Romer; Meadumes C. Horsman, C, Melville,’ Dibdin, 
POsI TION. Principal characters by Mexdames Marshall, M. Taylor, C, Horsman, and Dib- 
din, And anew and original Farce, callod TAKING the CEN! Doors open at’ half-past 


Move. otalle, 44; Hoxea, Ist Circle, da; 2nd Circle, 24; Pit, ls. Halt-price to the Hoxes only, 
t half-paat Nin 


Gyr. JAMES'S THEATRE.—TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, 
1 
k 


anil SATURDAYS, Morning and Evening.—Professor ANDERSON’S MAGIC MI- 

w Astounding Wonders, allowed by the London press to be unparalleled, his 
being the same as commanded by her Majesty the hae at Balmoral Castle. 
ico at Half-past Two P.M; Evening ut Half-past Eight. Stalls, $8; Boxes, 
aphithheutre, 1s, —Special arrangements will be made for Schools and Families, 
Btulls, ‘Tickots to be had of Mr MITCHELL, Royal Library, 33, Old Hond= 


siroot, aut all the principal Libraries, Bolo City ngents, Measre Keith and Prowse, Cheapside, 


[; T NPRECEDENTED SUCCESS.—SALLE de Mons. ROBIN 
S aD cLiceadilty, oppostia the Haymarket (Bele Lewee and Proprietor), every Evening 
eh 


fons. and Madame KOGIN, from Paris, whose first appearance in Lon= 
with such distinguished patronage, wil continue their inimitable SOTREES 
(4 and FANTASTIQUES, with their Royal Windsor Programme, the same as 
y command bef ra har Most Gracious Mageaty the Quoen, on thé 26th of April.— 
“Aiwory Wedyeaday and Friday. at Half-past Two o'Clock, & Morning’ Performance.—Tiekets 
as tenal, at Messrs. MITCHELL'S, BAMS’, EDERS', ANDREWS", Bc. 


NV KS. FANNY KEMBLE’S READINGS of SHAKSPEARE. 
q —WILLIS® ROOMS, King-stroet, St. Jamoa's.—Mr. MITCHELL respectfully an- 
that Mrs FANNY KEMBLE will continue her Series of oe, Readlogs 

y. Wednesday, and Friday Morning, commencing each day at Hall-past Two ‘onlook. 
precisely; and as the strictest punctuality will be observed, it is particularly sgficitod that 
Visitors wil! oeoupy thelr seate before the commencement of the a nat Two 
eelock. MONDAY, May oth, RICHARD IL WEDNESDAY, May 7th, OTMMELLO, FRI- 
May %h, TWRLPT! HT. Reserved Seats, 7s; Family Ticketa { admit Four, 
Jureverved Keats, 3 ‘kots and Keserved Seats may be soured at Mr MITCHELL'S 


Ko, lery, St. George's Place, H, Park 
Corner, Morning at 12, afternoon at 3, evening at 8 oclock. Admisasion, stg 


Baryarps PANORAMA at BIRMINGHAM.—BAN- 
VARD'S Groat Original PANORAMA of the MISSISSIPPI, MISSOURI, and OHIO 
RIVES, the samo that was exhitited by Royal Command before her Majesty the Queen. at 
Windsor Castle, isnow Exhibiting at the ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, Uj 

Birmingham, twice each day, at Two aud Bight o'slock. Closes Woddesday, May Tith. 


AST DAYS of INDIA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
Ad and BRAZILS, 293, Strand. 34 (instond of 1s); Stale, 18 (instead of 8s.) ‘Three 
beautifal Views, worth Se, being given to each. To pruvent dias t, come early, at 
One, ‘Threo, Hulf-past six, and Half-past Eight. Mr BREES will continue to Answer the 
Quemitons of the Company. respecting Emigration, until his return to the colonies. 


ATLIN’S AMERICAN INDIAN COLLECTION.—Six 
Hundred PAINTINGS in OIL, and several thousand Indian Curiosities, Costumes, &e., 
with NEW ADDITIONS of great interest; and his MODEL of NIAGARA FALLS, which 
has been examined and highly approved of by her Most Gracious Majesty and his Royal 
Highuess Prince Albert. RE-OPENED at No. 6, Wuterloo-place, Pall Mall. Open Day and 
pening. Admission, One Shilling; Children, Half-price. 

TIAN HALL, 


OLY LAND and JERUSALEM.—E 
Piecadilly.—The Ori Cony ive rik, Palestine, and 
HENRY WARREN add JAMES Fatey, from 


iginal and 
Jorusulom (removed from Pall-Malt), painted 
Drawings made on the spot by Cay Sir BYAM MARTIN and Mr Bonosu, and from Da~ 
guerreotypes. Daily at Three and Kight. Admission is; Reserved Seats,’ 2s 6d. Accom. 


panied by interesting descriptive detail. 


WGZETIAN HALL, Piccadilly.—Now Open, an entire NEW 

MOVING DIORAMA, flustrat Colonel FREMONT’S OVERLAND ROUTE wo 

Ghent) nat ts Dida tee Just be yaraeaol Lg beg Se showing the Golden 
want he " 

gage * they an season. Daily .at 12 3,and 8 o'clock. Admission, 


M GOMPERTZ’S NEW and GIGANTIC PANORAMA, 
« illustrating a VOYAGE through the ARCTIC REGIONS, will be EXBIBITRDon aod 
a see pe ge be Nie one ae: Lraewt a9 Martin's-lane. Thy intense 
tnd almovt univursal 43 

gallant crew, has induced M. ‘GOMPERTZ : CAritig peels er linead od 


incidents comprised 
print yet reached in there inhospitable 
iuton, the Panorama’ will be outinuous 


ALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, 
".» DIORAMA of the OVERLAND ROUTE to INDIA having been entirely renovat 
now open daily at 12, 3, and § o'clock ; in addition to ‘whieh wih be presented to the feat 
Tas cE RLAL frome drawings calm on the spot by Ww. ‘The Exterior of 
this extraordioary building by Moonlight. I Gateway, called the Kalan Dur- 
with the Sorpecs \erior, crystal and lamps, as in the 
days ® Great Mogule. foe New Dlorsma of Our Native Land ts still exhibited daily, 
usual, even 0 ission (to each) ‘Doors open 
fan hour before cach representation, nn wares ad 


OURISTS’ GALLERY.—EASTER HOLIDAY RECRBA- 


TION —Mr, CHARLES MARS! ‘8 GRAND URO} REA’ 
ING DIORAMA. LARGE HALL: LEICESTERSGUGRE (organ a EAT MOY 


aes etre hoa ie piieesing ed 

and Mont Blane; Excursion jetureed Rhone; the White Clif’ 

accompanied by hit nd_‘statlstleal auutptnciiowe it yi 

Three, and Bight oClock. Doors open half an hour before commencement. Admission, 16, 

E MARIP, PIANIST and VOCALIST.—Thin astonishing Child, 
‘Beason, at the 


will ive her FIRST F. ‘at tbe MUSIC Store-street, 
Bedford-square, on WEDNESDAY, MAY. 7 ‘WEDNE! Tickets, 
VIER, 41 aod GS, New Boeketeeny Ties ar Bek 


poten eter 
ay 

OYAL POLYTECHNIC INS 

DEPOSITS: 


Mustrated by Dra 
tlona.—Lectures Esq, on CUEMISTRS, with 
NATURAL PHI Bachhoifwer.—Two Splendid Series of 
Malena} iilustrating the ee tat aa raetanes ba Sees. ‘Smith, Esq, &e.—Open every 


THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1881. 


ON SATURDAY NEXT, MAY 107, 1851, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED 


A DOUBLE NUMBER 


or 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS; 
CONTAINING 
PROFUSE ILLUSTRATIONS 
or 


THE GRAND OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION, 


On the Ist of Mar last. 


On Satoxpar, Mar 17th, ANOTHER DOUBLE NUMBER will be ss ed 


ae THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY, 
Saronpar, May 24, 
THE LARGE Pon Ne 


WILL BE ISSUED, 
GRATIS, WITH A DOUBLE NUMBER, 


‘The Faexcu and Geman Numsens will contain matter almost exclusively 
devoted to the Exhibition ; Single Numbers, price Sixpence each, and may be 
had separately. The immense demand which is certain to arise will require 
early orders to be given to all Booksellers and Newsmen throughout the 
British Empire, France, Germany, &c. 


A LARGE 


or 
THE INTERIOR OF THE EXHIBITION, 
Taken from the Transept, is in preparation, and will be issued as early as he 
decorations and other arrangements in the Exhibition are completed. No 
expense will be spared to render these Illustrations faithful and beautiful 
Pictures. é 
Several LARGE SHEETS of ENGRAVINGS are also in Preparation, 
GRATIS! 


VIEW 


Gur of LITERATURE and ART; to encourage Life 
Assurance and other Provident habits among Authors and Artiste; to render such 
assistance to both as shall never aompromise their independence; and to found a New Insti- 
tution where honourable rest from arduous labour shail still be associated with the discharge 


of congenial duties. 

To this project into general and to form the commencement of the necessary 
fund, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton—one of its origiuators—has written and presented to bis 
fellow-labourers in the cause n New Comedy in Five Acts, It will be produced, under the 
Management of Mr Charles Dickens, in a theatre constructed foe the purpose and will be 
Berformed by Mr Robert Bell, Mr Wilkle Colling, Mr Duley Costelio, Mr Pe'er Cunninghan, 

r Charles Dickens, Mr Augustus Egg, AR A, Mr John Forster, Mr'Rt H Horne, Mr_Douglat 
Jerrold, Mr Charles Kulght, Mr Marl MrJ Westland Marston. Me Frank Stone, Mr 
Jobn Tenniel, Mr F W Topham, and others.’ Portious of thy scenery have been presented by 
Mr Absolon, Mr ‘Thomas Grieve, Mr Lewis Haghe, and Mr Telbin. 

‘Tho first representation of the Comedy, which is entitled 

NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; or, MANY SIDES to a CHARACTER, 
will take place ut Devonshire Hours, on FRIDAY, lich MAY, before her Majesty the QUEEN 
and his Royal Highnoas the PRINCK ALBERT, 

Ladies and Gentlemen wishing tickets for the performance at Devonshire House—price Five 
Pounds each; this sum being regarded as a contribution in. support of the design—will, ON A 
WRITTEN APPLICATION TO M18 GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, AT DEVONSHIRE 
Howsk, receive a voucher for the same, exchangeable at Mr Mitchell's Library, 33, Old Bond~ 


9% Prospectuses of the Schome oan be had, on application, at tho Office of the Guild, Wel 
Hngton Chambers, 10, Lancaster-place, Watorloo-bridge; of Mr Mitchell, 33, Old Bond- 
street; Messrs Ebors, 27, Old Bond-atrect; Mr. Hookham, 15, Old Bond-streot; and Mr Sams, 
1, Bt James's-streot._Mr WILLIAM HENRY WILLS, Honorary Secretary. 


M®* ALBERT SMITH’S ENTERTAINMENT, of the 

OVERLAND MAIL, with Mr. W. BEVERLEY'S Illustrations, will be given on 
MONDAY, MAY Sth, at BIRKENHEAD; at x; 7th, Wrexham; 8th, 
Oswestry ; and 9th, Sherwsbury, 14, Peroy-atreet, Bedford-square. 


R. WILLY’S CONCERT, at ST. MARTIN'S HALL, on 
MONDAY EVENING, MAYS. Vocal and Solo Yerformors: Mrs Welss, Miss’ Mira 
Geach, Me Prank Devite, Me Lindsay Sloper, and Mr Willy: Commence at Right 0'Clock. 
witer-Resorved Beat ‘arnt a mit Six, a » 30; Back 
Bouts, 24—to bo had of tir Wily, 32, tecrace, Ken $id at the prinlpa 
opm. 


RJ OHN ) PARRY'S ENTERTAINMENT, MUSIC- 
iL, STORE-STREET, BEDFORD-SQUARE.—Mr. JOHN PARRY will 

NOTES, VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL, at epi Hall, on MONDAY EVENIN a WAY 
12, commencing at Half-past Eight. Tickets to be had at the music sho} Stalls to be had 
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ROTATORY MOTION OF THE EARTH—In answer to several referring to our 
‘explanation of the rotation of the earth, as exhibited by the julum, we direct attention 
to a simple eget beautitulexpermment described in our present Number, which practically 
illustrates the whole question; and, with all respect to the opinion and learming of our 
Correspondents, we must beg they will give the subject more consideration before they ex- 
press any doubt of what we publish in our Journal, especially as the truth of what we have 
attempted to Illustrate and explain is acknowledged by the most eminent astronomers and 
‘mathematicians 
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Notice To Exutnctons —We shall be glad to receive from Exhibitors, during 
the whole continuance of the Great National Exhibition, any Drawings or 
Sketches of articles of art or manufacture, which have been admitted to the 
Crystal Paluce, in order that phir 8 be engraved in this Journal, if their 
beauty, their novelty, or their scientific or industrial importance shall warrant 
their publication in our columns, We beg to intimate, at the same time, that 
no is made by this Journal for the admission of, or any expenses 
attendant upon these Engravings. 


OPENING OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. - 


Art length the great event to which the whole civilised world has been 
for the last eighteen months looking forward with mingled interest and 
curiosity—the opening of the Great Congress of Industry—has been 
accomplished, and with a pomp of circumstance and a solemnity of 
observance commensurate with the important social interests which, in 
its future results, it so deeply involves. 

On Thursday, the Ist of May—the day fixed upon from the very out- 
set for the purpose—the Crystal Palace of Industry, in Hyde-Park, was 
inaugurated by the Queen, accompanied by Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess Royal, and many other branches of the Royal 
family, besides several foreign Princes, who had come over expressly to 
assist in the imposing ceremony. Further, in order to give increased 
importance to the occasion, to stamp it with the solemn adhesion of her 
Majesty's political advisers, the officers of State, both of the Goyern- 
ment and of the household, attended upon her Majesty, forming a 
magnificent and glittering cortige. 

Many an anxious doubt, many a weak misgiving which had at times 
been suffered to encroach upon the minds of the most zealous promoters 
and friends of this great undertaking, are now happily dispelled; the 
fondest aspirations of those who have worked unceasingly in bringing it 
to bear have been realized, and more than realized; for confident we 
are that the most glowing anticipations of successful and splendid re- 
sult which the most enthusiastic labourer in this great industrial field 
could have indulged in, have been surpassed by the glorious and grati- 
fying reality of Thursday's graceful pageant. 

In the first place, spite of all predictions to the contrary—spite of the 
faint-hearted foreboding of “impossibility” which |the wild confusion 
the interior of the building presented during the last few days would 
almost have excused, if not justified—spite of unfriendly elements, and 
of some unpunctual contributors, the Building was ready, and furnished 
forth with the world’s wares in time. At two o'clock on Wednesday, 
according to notice duly given, the interior of the Crystal Palace was 
cleared of exhibitors and their assistants, and of the favoured loungers 
who had previously been permitted to watch the proceedings in the 
busy hive. Two companies of the Grenadier Guards, unarmed, assisting 
the police, quickly and quietly swept the avenue of all persons not 
immediately engaged upon the construction and arrangements of the 
Building, and then the Feb pe for the “ opening day,” which had 
‘been previously partially commenced, were set about with an earuest 
and undivided zeal which defied denial. What their arrangements were, 
and their effect, will be presently described, when we come to record the 
proceedings attending the Royal ceremony. 

Never dawned a brighter morn than on this. ever-memorable “ May- 
day ;” the sky clear and blue, the sun coming forth in undimmed splen- 
dour, the air crisp, cool, yet genial, as a poet’s spring morn should 
be. London, with her countless thousands, was early afoot; by 
six o'clock, the hour fixed for opening the park-gates, streams 
of carriages, all filled with gaily-attired company came pouring 
in from all parts of the metropolis and the surrounding districts, 
while whole masses of pedestrians marched in mighty phalanx 
towards the scene of action. All St. James's Park, all the way up Con 
stitution Hill, all the way along Knightsbridge and Rotten-row, was one 
sea of heads, whose owners were all it upon one object—to catch a 
glimpse of her Majesty and splendid suite on her way to the 
Palace of Industry. The line of route was kept by the Horse 
Guards and the police, who, we are glad to add, appeared to have 
experienced little difficulty in preserving order, whilst they in- 
terfered as little as possible with the aah le enjoyment and freedom 
of action of the multitude, so fully did all appear animated with the one 
desire to signalize this truly popular ceremonial with generous and kindly 
feeling, and_a respect for the rights and duties of one another. One fact 
alone will serve to exemplify and justify this statement, which we make 
with satisfaction, namely, that at the time when the procession 
was awaited, amidst the usual excitement attendant upon such events, 
the weaker sex were allowed to remain in front of “the line,” 
who behaved like men, generally conceding to them the best places. 

The only houses from which a sight could be got of the procession 
were those in Grosvyenor-place and at Hyde Park Corner; and these 
were crowded with well-dressed persons, chiefly ladies, even to the very 
roofs. The roof of Apsley House was fully tenanted after this fashion, 
80 was also that of the park-keeper’s lodge; and at this point, when the 
procession emerged from the triumphal arch at the top of Constitution- 
hill, the cheering, which had been enthusiartic all along the line, rose 
into a shout which almost rent the air; whilst hats and handkerchiefs 
were waved from every hand. * 

The windows of the new front of Buckingham Palace were also filled 
with cager spectators of this portion of the day's proceedings, consisting 
Hons of Deron pooeherase to oe _ aa the centre baleony 
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the Royal standard was displayed from a staff erected at the top of the 
extreme end of the northern transept, which floated proudly above the 
hundred and one flags, of all nations, with which the exterior of the 
Building had from an early hour in the morning been dressed, 

Before closing our account of the out-of-doors proceedings of the day, 
we should state that at eight o'clock most of the metropolitan churches 
sent forth a merry peal; the union-jack being at the same time hoisted 
from their steeples. 

Throughout the day the parks and the lines of thoroughfare presented 
a seene of indescribable animation ; crowds of people rushing hither and 
thither ; carriages, cabs, carts, and omnibuses crammed inside and 
out, forming a difficult passage through the dense uncounted and un- 
countable throng. In short, the opening of the World’s Great Fair” 
appeared to be kept by all, with one consent, as a national holiday—all 
the shops in Knightsbridge, and a great proportion of those in Piccadilly 
and other neighbouring streets, being closed. 

The hour fixed for the opening of the various doors to the holders of 
season tickets was nine o'clock; but long before that time every possible 
point of access to the Building was thronged with well-dressed persons— 
a great proportion of them ladies—eagerly waiting for admission. Con- 
sidering the immense number who eventually were admitted—some 
twenty-five thousand or thirty thousand at least—the proceeding was 
conducted with wonderful order and regularity, and with much 
less personal inconvenience than generally attends the congregating 
of large assemblies. The first cowp d’@il of the Building, on entering 
the nave, was grand and gorgeous in the extreme: the vast dimensions 
of the Building; the breadth of light, partially subdued and agreeably 
mellowed in the nave by the calico coverings placed over the roof, whilst 
the arched transept soared boldly into the clear arch of heaven, 
courting, admitting, and distributing the full effulgence of the 
noonday sun; the bright and striking colours and forms of 
the several articles in rich manufactured goods, works in sculpture, 
and other objects displayed by the exhibitors, dissimilar and 
almost incongruous in their variety, were blent into an harmonious pic- 
ture of immense grandeur, by the attendant circumstances of space and 
light to which we have just alluded; and the busy hum, and eager and 
excited movements of the assembled thousands, infused the breath of 
life into a picture, which, at the period of the crowning incident of the 
day, became truly sublime. 

The centre area of the intersection of the naves and transept was that 
set apart for the reception of her Majesty and her Court, and the other 
distinguished persons who were to take part in the interestiug ceremonies 
of the day. At the northern portion of this area a dais was erected, 
covered with a splendid carpet, worked by 150 ladies for her Majesty, 
and graciously accepted by her; and upon this was placed a mag- 
nificent Chair of State, covered with a velvet robe, or mantle, 
of crimson and gold. High over head was suspended an octa- 
gon canopy, trimmed with blue satin and draperies of blue and 
white. Before the chair rose the beautiful glass fountain, glittering as a 
precious stone in the morning beams. Behind rose the stems of the Orien- 
tal plants and the stately elm, one of the most agreeable and refreshing 
parts of the whole view. Along the galleries of the main western avenne. 
the department for British goods, a succession of the most beautiful 
carpetry was suspended like bannerets, only more splendid, in a knightly 
hall of old. Along the foreign avenue, everything stood revealed in its 
best ; and the vista along the whole line was perhaps the most splendid 
and extensive, as a piece of art and human contrivance, ever presented 
to human view. 

As 11o’clock approached, the hour at which the admittance ofthe public 
terminated, the inward tide became very heavy, and some little struggling 
at one moment was given way to, but only for a moment. The im- 
mense mass of spectators were settled down into their places, the ladies 
haying seats in front, the gentlemen standing behind them, along the 
principal avenues and in the galleries. : 

The Duke of Wellington was early in attendance, arriving with the 
Marchioness of Douro, about ten o’clock; and the knowledge that it 
was his Grace’s birthday, perhaps contributed to increase in volume and 
warmth the hearty cheering with which he was greeted as he passed to 
his place near the central area. Shortly afterwards, the members of the 
corps diplomatique and the foreign commissioners began to drop 
in, and after them the members of the Cabinet, a faint cheer 
being attempted for Lord John Russell, and another for Lord 
Palmerston; the latter, with true statesmanlike policy, thinking 
to ensure the harmony of his reception amongst the industrial_repre- 
sentatives of the world, by walking up the transept under the portly 
wing of Lablache, who looked as good-humoured as ever. Nearly the 
latect of the arrivals at the north entrance was the Lord Mayor and 
pope ae with various civic authorities, all decked forth in their robes 
of office. 

By this time the honourable corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, in their gay 
uniforms, had taken up their station at the rear of the dais, whilst the 
time-honoured body of Beefeaters were ranged along the outer line of 
procession. The trumpeters and heralds stood ready to proclaim the 
arrival of the Queen of these isles, and the heralds to marshal the 
order of her coming, Meantime, Sir George Smart stood, bdton 
in hand, perched up in a small rostrum, in front of the north 
transept organ gallery, ready to beat time to ‘‘ God save the Queen,” for 
the five hundreth time in his life, Meantime the Lord Chamberlain 
and his subordinate officers glided about, looking very well satisfied with 
all their arrangements; and Mr. Commissioner Mayne was here, 
there, and everywhere, smiling so good-humouredly as for the moment 
to rob even police law of its terrors, Everybody was on the tip-toe of 
expectation for the arrival of the Royal personages who were to grace the 
day with their attendance. 

At half-past eleven the Duke of Cambridge arrived at the north 
door, but did not enter the area, awaiting the arrival of the Duchess of 
Kent, who, accompanied by the Princess Mary of Cambridge, followed 
shortly after him. Their Royal Highnesses now entered the retiring- 
room, which had been prepared for her Majesty’s reception, an elegant 
little apartment, covered with tapestry, and lined with silk, pale blue 
and white fluted, with a crown overhead in the centre. The Com- 
missioners and foreign ministers now made their way down to the 
entrance-hall, ready to pay their respects to her Majesty on her arrival. 
Exactly at ten minutes to twelve, the Queen and her Royal Consort, ac- 
companied by the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal, alighted from 
their carriage; and after airing to the retiring-room, proceeded to 
enter the magnificent edifice of the production of which his Royal High- 
ness had been the chief promoter. The Queen wore adress of pink satin, 
brocaded in gold; Prince Albert, a Field-Marshal’s uniform; the 
Prince of Wales, 2 Highland dress; and the Princess Royal, a white 
lace dress, with a wreath of flowers round her head. The Royal 
party, especially the young Prince and Princess, appeared much struck 
and delighted with the stately grandeur of the scene which burst upon 
their view. A tremendous burst of cheering, renewed and prolonged 
from all parts of the Building, greeted the announcement of the near 
approach of the Queen. 


At twelve o’clock a flourish of trumpets proclaimed the advent 
of the Queen, signified outside by the elevation of the Royal stan- 
dard at the northern summit of the roof of the transept. As 
her Majesty and Prince Albert entered under the crystal arched 
roof, through the handsome bronzed and gilded northern gates, 
erected by the Coalbrookdale Company, through the adjacent spaces 
decorated by gorgeous exotics, sparkling fountains, and choice statuary, 
and as the flourish of trumpet and clarion proclaimed this 
their state entry, a most deafening burst of applause came from 
the concourse of loyal subjects around her, who rose to weleome 
the Royal pair. The sight was overwhelmingly grand. When her 


‘beseech Thee to bless the work which Thou hast enabled us to begin, and | 


to regard with Thy favour our present purpose of uniting together in the 
bond of peace and concord the different nations of the earth; for of Thee, 
O Lord, and not of the preparation of man, it cometh that violence is not heard 
in our land, nor contentions, nor violence within our borders, It is of Thee, 
O Lord, that nation does not lift up sword against nation, nor learn war 
any more. It is of Thee that peace is within our walls, plenteousness within 
our palaces, and men go forth in safety, and that knowledge is in- 
creased throughout the world. Therefore, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy 
name be all praise. Whilst we survey the works of art and industry which sur- 
round us, let not our hearts be lifted up that we forget the Lord our God, or 
that it is not of our own power, or of the might of our hands that we have 
gotten us this wealth. Teach us to remember that this store which we have 
prepared is all Thine own, in Thine hands it is to make great and give 
strength and honour. We thank Thee, we praise Thee, we entreat Thee to overrule 
this assembly of many nations, that it may tend to the advancement of Thy 
glory, to the increase of our prosperity, and to the promotion of peace and good- 
will among the different races ot mankind. Let the many mercies we have re- 
ceived dispose our hearts to serve Thee more and more, who art the author and 
giver of all good things. ‘Teach usto use those earthly blessings that Thou hast 
given us so richly to enjoy, that they may not withdraw our affections from 


those heavenly things which Thou hast prepared for them that love Thee | 


through the merits and mediation, of Thy son Jesus Christ, to whom, with Thee 
and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory, world without end, Amen.” 


The “ Hallelujah Chorus” then followed, by the choir, under the direc- 
nen oe Sir H. R. Bishop, accompanied on the organ by Drs. Elyey and 
ylde. 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert then descended from the dais, and, 
etd his place with the other Commissioners, read the following ad- 
ress :— 


“ May it please your Majesty—We, the Commissioners appointed by your Ma- 
jesty’s Royal warrant of the 3rd of January, 1850, for the promotion of the Exhibi- 
tion of the Works of Industry of all Nations,.and subsequently incorporated by 
your Majesty’s Royal charter of the 15th of August in the same year, humbly 
beg leave, on the occasion of your Majesty’s auspicious visit at the opening of 
epee to lay before you a brief statement of our proceedings to the pre- 
sent time. 

“ By virtue of the authority graciously committed to us by your Majesty, we 
have made diligent inquiry into the matters which your Majesty was pleased to 
refer to us—namely, into the best mode of introducing the productions of your 
Majesty’s colonies and of foreign countries into this kingdom—the selection of 
the most desirable site for the Exhibition, the general conduct of the undertaking, 
and the proper method of determining the nature of the prizes, aud of securing 
the most impartial distribution of them. 

“In the prosecution of these inquiries, and in the discharge of the duties as- 
signed to us by your Majesty’s Royal charter of incorporation, we have held 
constant meetings of our whole body, and have. moreover, referred numerous 
questions connected with a ‘great variety of snbjects to committees composed 
partly of our own members, and partly of individuals distinguished in the 
several departments of science and arts, who have cordially responded to our 
applications for their assistance at a great sacrifice of their valuable time. 

“ Among the earliest questions brought before us, was the important one as to 
the terms upon which articles offered for exhibition should be admitted into the 
Building. We considered that it was a main characteristic of the national 
undertaking in which we were engaged, that it should depend wholly on the 
voluntary contributions of the people of this country for its success; and we, 
therefore, decided, without hesitation, that no charge whatever should be made 
for the admission of such goods. We considered, also, that the office of selecting 
the articles to be sent shonld be entrusted, in the first instance, to local com- 
‘mittees, to be established in every foreign country, and in various districts of 
your Majesty's dominions, a general power of control being reserved to the 
commission. 

“ We have now the gratification of stating that our anticipations of support in 
this course have in all respects been fully realised. Your Majesty’s most gracious 
donation to the funds of the Exhibition was the signal for voluntary contributions 
from all, even the humblest, classes of your subjects ; and the funds which have 
thus been placed at our disposal amount at present to about £05,000. Local 
committees, from which we have uniformly received the most zealous co-opera- 
tion, were formed inall parts of the United Kingdom, in many of your Majesty's 
colonies, and in the territories of the Honourable East India Company, The most 
energetic support has also been received from the Governments of nearly ali the 
countries in the world, in most of which commissions have been appointed 
for the special purpose of promoting the objects of an Exhibition justly charac- 
terised, in your Majesty’s Royal warrant, as an Exhibition of the Works of In- 
dustry of all Nations. 

“We have also to acknowledge the great readiness with which persons of all 
classes have come forward as exhibitors ; and here again it becomes our duty to 
return our humble thanks to your Majesty, for the most gracious manver in 
which your Majesty has condescended to associate yourself with your sub- 
jects, by yourself contributing some valuable and interesting articles to the 
Exhibition. 

“The number of exhibitors whose productions it has been found possible to 
accommodate is about 15,000, of whom nearly one-half are British. The re- 
mainder represented the productions of more than forty foreign countries, com- 
prising almost the whole of the civilised nations of the globe. In arranging the 
space to be allotted to each, we have taken into consideration both the nature of 
its productions and the facilities of access tothis-conntry afforded by its geo- 
graphical position. Your Majesty will find the productions of your Majesty’s 
dominions arranged in the western portion of the Building, and those of foreign 
countries in the eastern. The Exhibition is divided into the four great classes 
of—l. Raw Materials; 2. Machinery ; 3. Manufactures; and 4. Scuipture and 
the Fine Arts. A further division has been made according to the geographical 
position of the conntries represented, those which lie within the warmer latitudes 
being placed near the centre of the Building, and the colder countries at the 
extremities. 

“Your Majesty having been gracidusly pleased to grant a site in this, your 
Royal park, for the purposes of the Exhibition, the first column of the structure, 
now honoured by your Majesty’s presence, was fixed on the 26th of September 
last. Within the short period, therefore, of seven months, owing to the energy 
of the contractors, and’the active industry of the workmen employed by them, 
a building has been erected, entirely novel in its construction, covering a space 
of more than 18 acres, measuring 1851 feet in length, and 456 feet in extreme 
breadth, and capable of containing 40,000 visitors, and affording a frontage for 
the exhibition of goods to the extent of more than ten miles. For the original 
siggestion of the principle of this structure, the Commissioners are indebted to 
Mr. John Paxton, to whom they feel their acknowledgments to be just!y due for 
this interesting feature of their undertaking. 

“ With regard to the distribution of rewards to deserving exhibitors, we have 
decided that they should be given in the form of medals, not with reference to 
merely individual competition, but as rewards for excellence in whatever shape 
it may present itself. The selection of the persons to be rewarded has been 
entrusted to juries composed equally of British subjects and of foreigners, the 
former having been selected by the commission from the recommendations made 
by the Jocal committees, and the latter by the Governments of the foreign 
nations, the productions of which are exhibited, The names of these jurors, 
comprising as they do many of European celebrity, afford the best guarantee of 
the impartiality with which the rewards will be assigned. 

“Tt affords us much gratification, that, notwithstanding the magnitude of this 
undertaking, and the great distances from which many of the articles now ex- 
hibited have had to be collected, the duy on which your Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to be present at the inauguration of the Exhibition is the same 
day that was originally named for its opening ; thus affording a proof of what 
may, under God’s blessing, be accomplished by good-will and cordial co-opera- 
tion amongst nations, aided by the means which modern science has placed at 
our command, 

“ Having thus briefly laid before your Majesty the results of our labours, it 
now only remains for us to convey to your Majesty our dutiful and loyal ac- 
knowledgements of the support and encouragement which we have derived 
throughout this extensive and laborious task from the gracious favour and 
countenance of your Majesty. It is our heartfelt pare that this undertaking, 
which has for its end the promotion of all branches of human industry, and the 
strengthening of the bonds of peace and friendship among all the nations of the 
earth, may, by the blessing of Divine Providence, conduce to the welfare of your 
Majesty’s people, and be long remembered among the brightest circumstances of 
Majesty’s peaceful and happy reign.” 


To which her Majesty read the following gracious reply, which was 
put into her hands by Sir G. Grey :— © 


“ T receive with the greatest satisfaction the address which you have presented 
to me on the opening of this Exhibition, 

“J have observed, with a warm and increasing interest, the progress of your 
proceedings in the execution of the duties entrusted to yon by the Royal Com- 


Majesty had taken her seat in the chair of state—to which she was 
conducted throngh the Royal Commissioners, Foreign Ministers, and _ 
members of the Cabinet, who, in their bright Court dresses and splendid | 
uniforms, were ranged around her chair—the national anthem, “God | 
save the Queen,” was performed by a choir of nearly a thousand voices, 
accompanied on the organ (built by Messrs. Gray and Dayison) by Mr. 
Goss and Turle. j 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then read the following prayer, or 
benediction :— . 1 

PRAYER. 

ge and everlasting God, governor of all things, without whom 
nothing is strong, nothing holy, accept, we beseech Thee, the sacrifice of our 
praise and thanksgiving; receive our prayers which we offer up to Thee this 
day, in behalf of this kingdom and land. We acknowledge, O Lord, that Thou | 
hast multiplied the blessings which Thou mightest most justly have | 
withheld; we acknowledge that it is not because of the works of right~ 
eousness which we have done, but of Thy great mercy, that we are 
mitted to come before Thee this day with the voice of thanksgiving. 
Instead of Bee ee our offences, Thou hast given us just cause 
to praise Theo for @ abundant goodness, And now, O we. 


| mission ; and it affords me sincere gratification to witness the successful result of 


your judicious and unremitting exertions in the splended spectacle by which I 
am this day surrounded. 

“J cordially concur with you in the prayer, that, by God's blessing, this un- 
dertaking may conduce to the welfare of my people, and to the common in- 
terests of the human race, by encouraging the arts of peace and industry, 
strengthening the bonds of union among the nations of the earth, and promoting 


‘a friendly and honourable rivalry in the useful exercise of those faculties which 


have been conferred by a beneficent Providence for tha good and the happiness 
of mankind.” 


The Royal procession was then formed in the following order :— 


Heralds. 

Architect, Joseph Paxton, Esq. Contractor, Mr. Fox. 
Superintendents of the Works—C. H. Wild, Esq. ; Owen Jones, Esq. 
Financial Officer, F, H. Carpenter, Esq. 

Members of the Building Committee—I. K. Brunel, Esq. ; Charles Cockerell, Esq. 


Professor Donaldson. 
Members of the Finance Committee “Samuel Peto, Esq. ; Sir Alexander Spear- 
man, 


Treasurers—Baron Lionel de Rothschild, William Cotton, Esq.; Sir John 
William Lubbock, Bart. ; Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. 
Secretary to the Executive Committee, Mathew Digby Wyatt, Esq. 
Executive Committee—George Drew, Esq.; Charles Wentworth Dilke. jun., 
Esq. ; Francis Fuller, Esq.; Henry Cole, Esq.; Lieut.-Colonel William Reid, Koy al 
Engineers, C.B. 7 
f FOREIGN ACTING COMMISSIONERS. 

Austria~ M. C, Buschek, Chevalier de; Russia—M. Gabriel Kamensky. 

Sardinia—Chevalier Lencisa, 

M. | Saxony—Dr, Seytfarth, LL.D., M. Gus- 
tavus Dirstling. 

Spain—M. Manuel de Ysasi, M. Ramon 
de la Sagra, M. Ramon de Eche- 
varria, 

Sweden and Norway—¥. Chas. Tottie. 

Switzerland—Dr. Bolley, M. Eich- 
holzer. 

Tunis—Signor Hamda Elmkadden, M 
Santillana (interpreter and secre- 


Burg. 

Bayaria—Professor Dr. Schafhauit, 
Theobald Boehm, M. Haindl. 

Belgium—M. Charles Caylits, M. de 
Broucken. 

Denmark—Regnar Westenholz. 

France—M. Sallandronze de Lamor- 
naix, 

Grand Duchy of Hesse—M. Réssler. 

Greece—M. Ralli, 

Hanse Towns—M. Piglheim. 

Holland ~ M. Goothens, M. J. P. Dudok 
yan Hal, 

Northern Germany—M. Noback. 

Portugal—M., F. J. Yanzeller, M, An- 
tonio Valdez. 


tary). 
Turkey—M. Edward Zorab. 
Tuscany—Dr. Corridi. 
United Stutes—Mr. Edward Riddle, 

Mr. N.S. Dodge (secretary). 
Prussia—Buron Hebeler. Wartemburg—Mr. C, Brand. 
| Rome—Signor Carlo Tribbi. Zollverein.—M. Banrath Stein, 
Secretaries to the Royal Commission.—Edgar A. Bowring, Esq. ; Sir Stafford H. 

Northcote, Bart.; J. Scott Russell, Esq. 
Special Commissioners—Dr. Lyon Playfair; Lieut,-Colonel Lloyd. 


HER MAJESTY'S COMMISSIONERS. 


John Gott, Esq. Farl Granville. 
Wm. Cubitt. Esq. Earl of Rosse 
Thomas Bazley, Sur C. L. Eastlake. 


Itt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Lord John Hussell. 
Lord Stanley. 


Thomas Baring, Esq. 
Sir Charles Lyell. 
Sir R, Westmacott. 
RightHon. H Labouchere. | Ear) of Ellesmere, 
Lord Overstone, Duke of Buceleugh. 
Her Majesty’s Master of the Ceremonies. 
Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers. 
F.M. the Duke of Wellington, K.G., F. M. the Marquis of Anglesey, K.G., 
Commander-in-Chief. Master-General of the Ordnance, 
Her Majesty's Ministers, 
Bishop of London. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
White Wands; viz., Comptroller of the Household, 
Treasurer of the Household. 
Vice: Chamberlain, 
Lord Steward. Lord Chambelain. 
Garter Principal King of Arms. 
Tis Royal Highness Prince Albert, leading her Royal Highness the 
Princess Royal. 
The Queen, leading his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Prassia. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 
His Royal Highness Prince Henry of the Netherlands. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Prussia. 
His Royal Highness Prince Frederick William of Prussia, 
Her Royal Highness Princess Mary of Cambridge. 
His Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimur. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 
Mistress of the Robes. 
Lady of the Bedchamber, Marchioness of Douro. 
Lady of the Bedchamber in Waiting. 

Maid of Honour in Waiting. Maid of Honour in Waiting. 
Bedchamber Woman in Waiting.  EAdy Super sp eens ard Caroline 
Foreign Ladies, and Lady in attendance on H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent. 

Gold Stick in Waiting. Master of the Horse. 
Groom of the Stole to H, R. H. Prince Albert. 
Captain of the Yeoman of the Guard. Captain of the Gentlemen at Arms. 
Master of the Buckhounds, 
se coe eee Gn TT Prince Lord in Waiting to the Queen. 
room of the Bedehamber to H.R.H. ; inser 
Prince Albert in Waiting. Groom in Waiting to the Queen, 
¢ Clerk Marshal. 
Equerry to 1 R.H, Prince Albert Equerry to the Queen in Waiting. 


in Waiting. 
; Gentleman Usher to the 
Gentleman Usher. Sword of Siate, Gentleman Usher. 
Silver Stick in Waiting. Field Officer in Brigade Waiting. 
The Gentlemen in attendance upon their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent, 
the Duke of Cambridge, and the Prince and Princess of Prussia. 
Heralds. 


The Royal procession went up to the west end of the naye by its 
side, returning to the east end of the nave by its soujh side, ine 
the south end of the transept, and coming back to the centre along the 
north side of the nave, all present were thus excellently well enabled to 
see her Majesty and the procession. 

During the procession, and at the Queen’s approach, the organs in 
the British division, built by Messrs. Willis, Walker, and Hill, of London, 
and those by foreign importers, Du Croquet (Paris), and Schulze (Erturt), 
were successively played. 

On her Majesty’s return to the platform, the Queen declared “the 
Exhibition opened !” which was announced to the public by a flourish of 
trumpets and the firing of a Royal salute on the north of the Serpent'ne, 
The barriers, which had kept the nave clear, were then thrown open, 
and the public were allowed to circulate, which they by no means ay- 
peared disposed to do, as they were all crowding towards the glories of 
the transept. 

Her Majesty then returned to Buckingham Palace by the route by 
which she came, and all the doors, which had been closed at half-past 
eleven o'clock, were again opened. 

Throughout the whole of the Queen’s traverse of the Building, her face 
was wreathed with smiles and pleasant looks, and her Maj evidently 
took a more than common interest in the brilliant spectacle ch every- 
where attracted her notice. The Queen wore a rich embroidered pink 
satin dress set with precious stones, and a tiara of diamonds on her head. 
Prince Albert wore a Field-Marshal’s uniform. 

The Duke of Wellington and Marquis of Anglesey attracted much 
attention, the Duke supporting himself on his more aged companion, 
while both seemed highly gratified in their tour of inspection. We must 
also remember the droll Chinese Mandarin amongst the Foreign Ambas- 
sadors and Ministers, who swayed along from side to side, those before 
and those behind him leaving a pretty full berth for his comical progress. 

Let our last words respecting this truly national festival be com- 
mendatory to those who originated and perfected it. No event—not 
even the coronation of our Monarch—had ever more strongly calle 
forth public expectation ; and none, we will at the same time affirm, hos 
ever more completely fulfilled it. 

The ceremonial was one, it may be said, without precedent or rival. The 
homage paid by the Sovereign of the widest empire in the world to the 
industry and genius of both hemispheres, will not fill @ page in history 
as a mean and unsubstantial pageant. While the race of man exists, 
this solemn and magnificent occasion will not readily fade away from his 
memory like the “ baseless fabric of a vision:" it commences an era 
jn which the sons of toil shall receive honour and reward; and, in xc- 
cordance with the spirit of the day, it stimulates the energies of man to 
conquer “ fresh domains,” and discover new faculties of nature and her 
products, for the well-being and use of his fellow-creatures, 

Of itself, as a passing display of state, pomp, and power, we cannot 
speak too highly; for even Oriental gorgeousness fades in comparison 
with the glories of the unequalled temple which enshrines the Exiibi- 
tion of all Nations in Hyde Park. i 

‘We append the Programme of the Musical Performances :-— 


At the entrance of her Majesty a flourish of trumpets. 

When her Majesty had taken her seat in the Chair of State, the Nutional 
‘Anthem, “God save the Queen,” was performed, under the direction of Sir 
George T. Smart, organist and composer to her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, by the 
choirs of her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Wes'minster Abbey, 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, some of the pupils of the Royal Academ: of 
Music, with the chorus and part of the band of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and many other performers, both foreign and English. Accompanied on the 
organ (built by Messrs, Gray and Davidson), by Goss, organist of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and Mr. Turle, organist of Westminster Abbey. 

‘After the Prayer by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, the “ Hallein~ 
jah Chorus” (Handel) was performed, under the direction ef Sir Henry R. 
Bishop, the Professor of Music at Oxford ; accompanied on the organ by Dr. G. 
Elvey, organist of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and Dr. Wylde, Professor at the 
Royal Academy of Music, e 

During the Royal procession the organs (in the following order), built by 
Messrs. Willis, Walker, Hill—all of London ; and the organs built by Messrs. 
Du Croquet (Paris) and Shulze (Erfurt), were piayed under the superintendence 
of Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett, by Dr. Wesley. organist of Winehester Cathedral 5 
Mr. Hopkins, organist of the Temple Church; Mr. G. Cooper, orcanist of St. 

Sepnichre’s Church ; M. Danjou, organist of Notre Dame, Paris; and Mr. jl. 
| Smart, organist of St. Luke's Church, Old-street. % 
|” When her Majesty had returned to the platform, and declared the Exhibi- 

tion opened, a flourish of trumpets, and the National Anthem, “ God save the 
! Queen,” were repeated. 


. Esq. 
Charles Barry, Esq. 
John Shepherd, Esq. 

| Philip Pusey, Esq. 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Cuvron or EncLanp MerrorovitaN ‘TRAINING INSTITUTION.— 
The annual meeting of the subscribers and friends to this institution was held on 
Wednesday, st the institution, Highbury Park, Islington. The chair was taken 
at half-past two o'clock, by Mr. Plumptre, 3 Amongst the gentlemen pre- 
sent we observed the Earl of Waldegrave, Lord Radstock, Mr. Childers, MP. 
Mr, O'Malley, Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. Martin, the Revs. D. Wilson, E. Hoare, J.C. 
Miller, J. C. Goodhart, W. Mackeuzie, &¢. The objects of the society were ably 
enforced by various speeches, aud the meeting broke up. 

Cavrcn of ENGtanp Sortrrore-Reapers) AssoctaTiox,—The 
seventh annual eting of this association, which. is at present sunporting 
grants for 106 pture readers, was held on Wednesday, a> the Hanover- 
square Rooms. The patrons ‘of the society are the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishops of London and Winchester. The Earl of Harrowby took the 
chair; and on the platform were the Bishop of Lichfield, Lord Chay jes Russell, 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P., the Rey. Dr. Spence, the hon. clerical secretary, 
The proceedings were commenced by prayer, offered up by the Rey, Dr. 
Spence. The secretary proceeded to read the seventh report: (a document of 
great length), from which it appeared that there was an increase of £240 in the 
general funds. The income for the past year amounted to £4465 11s. 10d., ex- 
clusive of a sum of £557—of which £500 was presented at the last annual meet 
ing by Lord Robert ‘Grosvenor—raised as a special fund for aged and distressed 
Scripture readers. “ We migiit mention the gifts and offerings of very 
many devoted Christian individuals, of every rank and station—from the 
gentleman who, calling at the society's bankers, deposited on the 
counter a bag of two handred sovereigns ; or from the lady, who, 
under the signature ‘Gratias tigimys tibi, sent the munificent gift of 
£100; or from another lady, who, daring the year, codected amongst her friends 
and acquaintances no less than £230, including a noble offering from her elf — 
to the smaller, indeed, but no loss welcome, gathering of the domestic servant, 
and the poor woman who, herself on the bed of sickness, regularly sends her 
collection to the society’s funds. But we prefer recording especially in the pages 
of our report the one sovereign received at the close of the year, as the * Bequest, 
of a working man, a departed penitent, for the promotion of Scripture reading.” 
‘At the commencement of the present year, the number of grants made through 
our association was 97. They are now 106. ‘Phe fleld of their labours embraces 
a population of upwards of 1,000,000, including 81 parishes and districts, but in 
which there exists church accommodation for little more than 170,000.” The 
Chairman bore testimony to the high character of Soripture-readers generally, 
and read a letter of apology from the Bishop of Chester, expressing his sym~ 
pathy for this society. ‘Several resolutions in support of the object of the meet- 
ing were agreed to. The balance-sheet showed a balance in favour of the society 
of £1244 t6s. 6d. a 

Nava, anp Muarary Brie Socmry.—The annual meeting of 
this soclety took place on Wednesday, at the Hanover-aquare Rooms. The 
Marquis of Cholmondeley was in the chair, and opened the proceedings by 
stating that 17,000 copies of Bibles and ‘Testaments had been supplied during 
the last year, a considerable number of which had been distributed amongst her 
Majesty’s household troops. The report stated, that, since the last meeting, 967 
Bibles and Testaments had been distributed to soldiers in her Majesty's service, 
including 678 Bibles to the household troops, upon & requisition from the chap- 
Jain-general. 150 Bibles had been farnished to the troops of the Hon. East India 
Company, making a total of 1117 copies supplied to soldiers during the past 
year, Thirteen of our men-of-war had been furnished at Plymouth with 558 
Bibles, At Portsmouth, nine vessels had been supplied with 344 copies, which 
made a total of 902 which had been placed on board 22 vessels; in addition to 
which 100 copies have been granted for distribution to seamen and mariners 
Jeaving Ha lar Hospital, The total distuibution to schools and merchant seamen, 
during the year, had been 12.626. The number supplied to the canal boatmen 
had been 2294. A great number had been distributed at Edinburgh and Liver- 
pool, ut Halifax, Nova Scotia, and many other places. ‘The receipts for the year 
were £2080, and the payments £2153. 

Tu Loxpon Society FoR TEACHING THE Buxp To Reap.— 
The annual meeting of this society was held on Tuesday, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms; the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird in the chair, The report stated that the 
affairs of the society were in a very prosperous condition. The number of 
inmates in the institution during the past year had averaged 62, of whom 33 
were females, and 29 males, and of that number 14 were adults. They had 
great pleasure in calling attention to the efficiency of their system for the in- 
struction of adults, because it was with reference to these that the stenographic 
method of Lucas was peculiarly valuable. They were most anxious also to pro- 
mote the spiritual welfare of the pupils by a system of careful religious training, 
while, at the same time, they must not be insensible to the advantages arising 
even to this object by the mental training of education, by means of an apparatus 
prepared for the purpose of conveying a sound. knowledge of arithmetic, as well 
‘as geography ; and by another ingenious system the blind were enabled to com- 
munieate theit thoughts in writing. The financial department showed a balance 
in favour of the society of £152. 

Mippnesex Hosrrran, — On} Thursday the quarterly general 
court of the governors of the above charity was held in the board-room of the 
institution ; ‘Thomas Hunt, Esq., in the chair. Owing to the great attraction of 
her Majesty opening the Exhibition in Hyde Park, the attendance of governors 
was much smaller than usual. The ordinary routine business was satisfactorily 
gone throngh. The report stated that the average weekly attendance of new 
patients was fifty, while the average of ont-patients, for a period of five years, 
had bean nearly 10,000. The chairman announced the receipt of a donation of 
£10, presented in gratitude by the friend ofa patient who had died in the cancer 
ward; and having further state? that Captain Maude, R.N., would preside in 
the absence of the Duke of Northumberland at the anniversary festival in June 
next, & hope was expressed that the gallant Captain wonld be supported by a 
humerous attendance on the interesting occasion, and the business of the 
meeting terminated. 

Sr. Luke’s Hosprraz,.—On Wednesday, a meeting of the go- 
vernors of this hospital took place at the George and Vuiture, Lombard-street, 
for considering the recommendation of the committee, to expend a sum of £5000 
in improving the drainage, in building a new chapel, a new laundry and work- 
rooms, and in providing other necessary accommodutions for the hospital; Mr. 
Henry F. Lefevre in the chair, From a statement Jaid before the meeting, the 
following results, arising from the present system of treatment, appeared:— 
From 1821 to 1830, the percentage of recoveries was 47} per cent.; from 1831 
to 1840, 56}; and from 1841 to 1850, 60 3-5. The committee, referring 
to the valuable report of the physicians, presented at their last meet- 
ing, turned to the consideration of the grounds of their present appeal to the 
bounty of the public, to enable them to prosecute the work in which they were 
engaged. They had found that the present system of drainage was deficient, 
and wholly inapplicable to the present improved methods. The arrangements 
of the lanndry were also inadequta to the wants of the establishment ; and the 
work-rooms and out-buildings were unsuited to the establishment. To provide 
an improved system of drainsge,a new laundry and work-rooms, and a chapel, 
were the results anticipated by the committee on the occasion of this centenary 
festival. After some discussion, resolutions empowering the outlay of the sam 
required were passed. 

Fisruna INviemary.—The anniversary festival of the friends of this 
valuable institution was celebrated at the London Tavern, on Monday evening— 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor presiding, supported by Sheriffs Carden and 
Hodgkinson, Sir James Law Lushington, Mr. Masterman, M.P., Mr. Freshfield, 
MP., and about 140 other friends of the charity. His Lordship made an earnest 
appeal in behalf of the charity, in which he stated that during the past year 587 
patients had been received, of whom 245 had been cured, 173 materially relieved, 
4 considered incurable, 33 discharged for irregularity of attendance, and 80 re- 
mained on the books; the total number of patients received since the formation 
of the charity in 1836 being 6505, He was glad to say that the charity had 
received a piece of ground for the erection of an hospital in the City-road, upon 
the most favourable terms, indeed he knew twenty persons who would be glad 
to give them an advance on their bargain. The health of the founder of the 
institution (Mr. Salmon), and other appropriate toasts having been drunk, dona- 
tions and subscriptions amounting to upwards of £900, were announced, in 
addition to the £3000 from an anonymous contributor, and the £1000 bequest 
from the late Mr. Clive, reported at the general meeting on the 9th. 

Hannison’s Srinau InstirvTion.—The annual meeting of this 
charity was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Thursday; Mr. Wayley in the 
chair , when a report was presented, which stated that the society had received 
greater support during the last year than in any previous yeur. The charity 
had had during the past year, and still had, six patients on its couches ; and 
the committee regretted thit the number was so limited from the resources 
of the charity, upwards of 50 applicants being anxious to be admitted. The total 
revenue ot tie past year hal amounted to £530 4s, 2d., and the expenditure to 
£370 6s., leaving a balance in favour of the charity of £159 i8s, 2d. The 
report was adopted, and the officers for the ensuing year having been elected, 
the meeting separated. 

Gotpsairus’ Buxzyotenr Instrrutioy.—The eighteenth anni- 
versary festival in aid of the funds of thisinstitution was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen-street,on Monday; Mr. James Garrard, prime warden of 
the Goldsmiths’ Company, in the chair. The cloth having been removed, the 
chairman proposed. the usual Joyal toasts, coupling “The Church” with “The 
Queen,” and, in reference to Prince Albert, making a graceful allusion to his 
Royal Highness’s present efforts to promote the commercial and social prosperity 
of this country. “Success to the Institution” was next drunk amid great ap- 
plause, the chairman congratulating his andience upon the increasing prosperity 
of the charity which they were met to celebrate, which he demonstrated by a 
reference to the enlarged muster of gentlemen around him, and the extended 
subscription list of the past year, He pointed out, in proof of this assertion, an. 
addition to the funded property of £300; to the annual subscriptions of £40; 
and urged, by way of appeal to the feelings of his hearers, the fact that, in tunes 
past the present recipients of their bounty had enjoyed prospenty, and indulged 
hopes similar to those which they themselves now experienced and entertained. 
Mr. J. W. Thomas, president, in returning thanks, drew a moving picture of the 
wants of those relieved by the instituton, exhorting the subscribers to renewed 
exertions in a cause so fertile of good to those benefitted, and so gratifying to 
their benefactors. He further remarked, amid considerable applause, two 
cheques for fifty guineaseath had been forwarded to him by the thirty gentle- 
men who, on the occasion of the annual ball, had signalised themselves by their 
efforts to promote the interests of the charity. Of these, one was a donation, 
the other to go to the annual subscription fund. This showed what private ex- 
ertion might do for the promotion of this werk. Other toasts and a liberal sub~ 
scription followed, after which the compahy dispersed. = * ere 


Ant Ustox or Loxpoy.—The fifteenth annual meeting and draw- Roya. IxstrruTIon oF Great Brirary.—The annual meeting of 
ing of prizes of this society was held on Tuesday afternoon in the Lycenm this society was held at their house, in Albemarle-street, on Thursday ; William 
Theatre; Lord Monteagle in the chair. ‘There was a large attendance of mem- Pole, Esq., M.A.. FR.S., in the chair. The report stated that the receipts for the 
bers, who occupied the boxes and pit of the theatre, while the wheels of fortune, year amounted to £4110 33. 8d., showing an increase over the receipts of the 
containing the numbers and prizes, were arranged on. the stage. The proceed- preceding year of £841 35., from which £72 6s. 9d. had to be deducted as 
ings were opened by the reading of the report. The chairman, in moving the due to the Fallerian accumulation fund. The number of new members admitted 
adoption of the report, congratulated the society upon the progress which had in 1850, exceeded those of 1849 by 15. The institution would have to pay 
been made since its foundation. In 15 years they had raised £115,000, and this vear a renewal fine of £600 to the city of London, to meet which the society 
they hud every prospect before them of carrying on along and successful cam- had available assets, amounting to £479 4s. 4d. The report was adopted, and 
paign. The report was adopted. Mr. Ward moved that the thanks of thasociety the officers for the ensuing year having been appointed, the meeting separated. 
be presented 10 the members of the council for their exertions. The motion was Horrrounrueat Socrety or Lonpoy.—The annual meeting of 
cordially carried, A vote of thanks having also been passed to Mr. Godwin and this society was held at the offices, in Regent-street, on Thursday; Mr. Hutton, 
Mr, Pocock, the honorary secretaries, the drawing of the prizes was proceeded V.P.,in the chair. The report stated, that during the past year every care had 
with. ‘The following were among the successfial drawers:—Entitled to a work been taken to improve the gardens, and that in the month of June Mr. Hosea 
of art of the value of two hundred pounds, C. A. Wondward, Peckham. Waterer would have an exhibition of American plants within the grounds. 
Entitled each to a work of art of the value of one hundred and fifty pounds: Daring the past year there had been a distribution of 6259 plants, 40,422 
CG. Hutton, Reading; A. P. Larioz, Gibraltar, Entitled each to a work of art seeds, and 1949 cuttings; and several valuable plants and seeds had been 
of the value of one hundred pounds: A. Roberts, New York ; James Thatcher, received from friends of the society. The receipts of the year had been 
Welton, Bath. _ | | £4658 193. 9d.; the expenditure, £5013 10s. 8d.; and the liabilities, 

Distxinurt N or Prizes Av Krixo’s Couteen,—The annual dis- | £1373 9s. {1d. It was resolved, that, in order torender the gardens accessible to 
tribution of prizes and. certificates of honour in the medical department of this | the foreign visitors to this country, they should be allowed tickets for the Exhi- 
college took place on Tuesday, at three o’clock; the Bishop of London, in the | bition at 3s. 6d. cach, on sending vouchers from the consuls of their respective 
Gbsonce of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, presiding. The deun of the | countries. The report was adopted ; and some formal resolutions having passed, 
medical department read a report on the state of the medical school, from which | the meeting separated. 
it appeared that in no former year had the accession to its number's been so con- PraAyER-Book AND Homity Socrery.—The annual meeting of this 
siderable. The report stated that the number of students who matriculated,and | society took place on Thursday, at Exeter Hall ; the Marquis of Cholmondeley in 
now uttended, amounted to 220, of which 80 have been entered on the books since | the chair. The circular stated that the society had circulated considerably more 
October, and upwards of 90 since the last distribution of prizes. In alluding to | than half a million of prayer-books, and about three millions of homily and 
the hospital, it appears that, since the last report, the necessity for a new | other tracts; still they found abundant room for the employment of all the 
and more convenient structure made itself manifestly felt by the large accession | means which were placed at their disposal. Abundant proof was given to 
of patients that followed the purchase of the Metropolitan Free Hospital, situated | show that the society greatly required enlarged support, as they had many ap- 
in Carey-street, within two doors of the present building. The number of | peals from very destitute places. The report was adopted, and after some rou- 
patients increased from 22,300, in 1849, to 25.516, in 1850. The funds for accom- | tine business the meeting separated. 

Plishing this object, which, last year, were £25,000. now amounted to little short VAUXHALL-Brmpcr Company.—The half-yearly meeting of this 
of £34,000; upwards of £16,000 still remained to be collected to complete the | company took place on Tuesday, at the George and Vulture, Lombard-street ; 
Duilding and endowment fund to £50,000. It was intended to erect a building | Mr. H. Parnell in the chair, The report stated that land belonging to the com= 
sufficiently large to fit up 200 beds, and make a direct communication with the col- | pany had been disposed of to the Westminster Improvement Commissioners 
lege, through Houghton-street, which would not only prove a great boon to the | for £150, which had been carried to the reserve fund, amounting to £672 14s. 2d. 
college, but likewise contribute to the metropolitan improvements. The cost of | The committee recommended that the toll on two-horse carriages should be re- 
collecting the £33,000 did not exceed £200. After the report had | duced from ninepence to sixpence. They felt themselves justified in recom- 
been rend, the Rey. Dr. Jelf, the principal, announced the names of the | mending a dividend of 11s. per share. ‘The receipts amounted to £7163 2s., and 
successful candidates for the Divinity, the Warneford, and the Leathe’s | after dedueting the disbursements, there was a sum of £1688 14s. 3d. st “their 
prizes, This was followed by the professors, in succession, announc- | pankers. The report was adopted; and, after a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
ing the names of the successfal ene for i pitees Se ean of | the meeting separated. 2 
honour. After the different prizes had been present y the right rev. chair- as 3 i 2, AF 
man ta'the successful candidates, the Rev. Dr. Jelf, Principal of the college, read Me te AeA a Ca gee ly ete SEE eLD ve 
the list of associates for the year. Admiral Lord Radstock moved, and the | Kensington, Notting-hill yoke viciaine ot eeeainevorce SENG aT 
Bishop of Cork seconded, a vole of thanks to the Lora Bishop of London for his | the Prince Albert ‘Tavern, Notting-hill aR Se hic Wie hal eed ae rire 
kindness in presiding on the present occasion. His Lordship, in returning | petition to the Queen againstthe intended férmation of . vipte vid pian - 
thanks, passed a high eulogium on the general character of the Rey. Dr. Jelf, ton-gardens, Amongst those who signed the re fastHion callin; Se . hee 
and was sure that as long as that gentleman continued to preside over the col- | were the two churchwardens of tiene rish of poten ton, and e 4 a Ko 
lege, its best interests would be well cared for. His Lordship concluded by | Fespectable inhabitants of the district Sy Sut tae at St olin epi A 
promising a continuance of the same warm and heartfelt support which it had | the question they had ‘met to consider Ei atadiit aid Sai ct th “= 1 ot 
been his pleasure to give to the college for the last 20 years. Besides the gentle- | ants of Kensington alone, but one which terial: aa the Kas 1th 
men whose names have been already mentioned, the Bishop of Lichfield, Sir R. i B fort of the w! Bs atime a 
EE ee eS een A eae Aonlaiga ane eis iuey, WD, Mautice, were once Opa cn eee cen iano a aa eseaottee Ay olla Albee le 
Coen eee aan ae arene re | Borel it tr ed cquehond bet Saiatobg, eter etn 
L acae = 7 t per , not only equestrians but costermongers, dealers in horse-flesh 

Sunney Consumers’ Gas-Licut AND Coxe Assocration.—A | and other noisy cnaraniors wilich would eoetierely destroy the privacy and 
general meeting of this company took place on Monday, at the Bridge House | seclusion which the frequenters of the gardens had for upwards of a century 
Hotel, London-bridge; Mr. J. A. Douglas in the chair. He stated, in reference enjoyed ; such an assemblage would completely deprive ladies, invalids, and 
to the immediate purpose of the meeting, namely, to procure the sanction of the | children of the enjoyment of the gardens, and would act as an exclusion of 
proprietors to borrow a sum of money, that they must be aware that it wasim-| them from the delightful and healthy recreations which they had been 
possible to carry out works of magnitude without the sinews of war. There | in the habit of enjoying. The proposed intrusion was wholly unnecessary 
were only three courses for them to pursue: Ist, to pay up the amount of their | because at present there was a drive for equestrians between Htovten-row 
respective shares to meet their claims; 2dly, to make calls; or, 3dly, to call this | and the Serpentine, and if it were necessary to have a more extended drive. 
meeting for the purpose of obtaining the powers to raise the required sum. They | that could be easily obtained by making an additional one, at a ver y 
found that by tlie first plan the sum raised would not be adequate + by the | trifing expense, in the northern part of Hyde-Park, where there was ane 
second, by the wording of their deed, the calls could not be got in in time to | room without interfering with the conyenience, comfort, or privileges of the 
meet the Propopea arrangements ; so they had determined on the third plan, and | people. Under these circumstances, it was deemed advisable to present a peti- 
called the present meeting to give them powers to raise £20,000, If they ac- | tion to her Majesty on the subject, praying her Majesty to prevent the intended 
quiesced in this view, it would enable the directors to supply them with their | intrusion.—Mr, Dunford proposed the first resolution, which was to the effect 
own gas by the Ist of September next; and he trusted the next time they met, | that the meeting viewed with surprise and alarm the intention of the Commis- 
their profits would be such as to warrant them in declaring adividend. A reso- | sioners of Woods and Forests to make a drive in Kensington-gardens, which had 
Intion, authorising the directors to receive a sum not exceeding £20,000, at @ | for upwards of a century been set apart for the recreation of all classes of her 
rate of interest not exceeding £5 per cent. was then carried unanimously, and, | Majesty’s subjects, and particularly for ladies and children.—Mr. Herapath se- 
atter a vote of thanks to the chairman, the meeting separated. ;. conded the resolution, and, in doing so, said that he considered that the pro- 

EQuauisaTIoN OF THI Lanp-Tax.—On Wednesday, a meeting of | posed drive would be an infringement, not only of the comforts of the public, 
the inhabitants of the Old Artillery Ground, in the liberty of the Tower of Lon- | but a violation of their privileges.—Mr. Hopper, in supporting the resolation, 
don, was held at the Court-honse, Ford-street, for the purpose of considering the | said that he believed all that was necessary for them to do was to represent the 
propriety of memorialising the Commissioners ot Land-tax on the subject of the | matter properly to her Majesty, and he was sure, from the regard which her Ma~ 
unequal proportion of land-tux payable by that liberty. Several gentlemen | jesty had always paid to the comfort and representations of her subjects, and in 
haying addressed the meeting, shewing the inequality of the tax in their district, | particular any representations of her subjects coming from the hunbler classes 
‘a memorial was drawn up, and ordered to be presented to the Commissioners of of them, she would immediately give orders to prevent the proposed intrusion. 
Land-tax, stating that the amount of land-tax assessed on the Old Artillery | The resolution was carried unanimously.—Mr. Bennett and Mr. Thornton Hunt 
Ground amounted to and required a rate of 2s, 3d. in the £1 per annum, on the subsequently addressed the meeting, and a petition to her Majesty, embodying 
entire of the property therein, while the neighbouring parishes of Shoreditch | the sentiment of the resolution, was adopted. i 
and Bethnal-green, in the same division, were paying about 6d. in the £1, and Meztine or Census ENumerators.—On Tuesday evening, a nu- 
saveral parishes in the’metropolis were contributing an almost nominal rate; merous meeting of the enumerators under the census took place at the Equestrian 
that the memorialists did not wish in any way to be relieved from the fair and | Tavern, Blackfriars-road. Mr. Behana tonk the chair, and briefly explained the 
just proportion of any imposition, but they begged to submit to the considera- | objects of the meeting. Mr. Potier said he was an enumerator in 1841, and that 
tion of the Commissioners the fact of their being assessed in such an unequal | then the remuneration was better, although there was less work to do, than for 
prorortion, and to an amount the highest of any place within the Tower Hain- | the present census; he thought that it would be un-English and cowardly if the 
lets; and they therefore prayed, that, in len of their present unequal assess- | present attempt at imposition on the part of the Government was alowed 16 pass 
Seam eraliae rate in the £1, on all property, be made, which would afford | unnoticed. After further animadverting upon the conduet of the Government, 

clef. i 5 he concluded by moving a resolution declaring that the meeti i 
i AccIDENT Rewer Socrery.—The annual dinner of the friends of | that the remuneration fixed by Government oor tte pan aie conan 
this society, established to afford assistance to the families of the suffering poor, | of 1851 was inadequate to the onerous and responsible duties which they have 
by granting them allowances not exceeding fs. a week while the head of the | had to perform, especially in the metropolitan districts, where the returns were 
family may be Jaid-up in consequence of accident, as it is often the case, took | heavy, the pay diminishing in proportion as the labour increased. Mr. Roberts, 
place at te Albion Tavern, on Tuesday evening ; Mr. Turner in the chair. It | of Chelsea; Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Ives, Mr. Oxley, and Mr. Hallam, addressed the 
was stated that during the last year 197 families, consisting of 749 individuals, | meeting. The last-named gentleman said, he believed that many of the enu- 
had been relieved, at an expense of £309 7s, Several appropriate toasts were | merators were deceived when they undertook the arduous duties which had 
drunk, and a subscription in aid of the charity entered into. devolved upon them. He was personally acquainted with a registrar, who 

Ap»usston oF Soutcrrors.—The Master of the Rolls has appointed | had stated that if he lived till the next census, and wished to revenge 
Tuesday, May 6, at the Rolls Court, Chancery-lane, at four o'clock in the after- | himself upon an enemy, he would endeavour to appoint him as an 
noon precisely, for swearing solicitors, Every person desirons of being sworn | enumerator. He would wish to call particular attention to the fact, that for any 
on the above day mnst leave his common-law commission, or his certificate of | odd number under 60 enumerated there was no pay; and adding all these odd 
practice for the current year, at the Secretary's Office, Rolls-yard, Chancery-lane, numbers together, he found that the enumerators were mulcted by the Govern- 
‘on or before Monday, May 5 ment to the amount of £375. A committee was appointed to make arrange- 

Tur FraxmAN Hati.—The Flaxman Hall, having been inspected ments for holding other meetings, to force the subject upon the attention of the 
by Prince Albert, is to be shortly inaugurated by the special invitation of the Government, and the meeting separated. 
leading architects and other artists. The arrangement of the large collection of Surcre oF THE PRiNctPAL ComMISsIONER FROM HOLLAND TO THE 
the works of the great sculptor, by Professors Cockerell and Donaldson, will | GREAT Exursition in Hype-ParK.—On Monday, at noon, a jury was em- 
give popularity to University College. panelled before Mr. Baker, at No, 21, Finsbury-square, on view of the body of 

Rova Boranrc GARpens,—In order to provide for the admission | Mr. F. G. Camp, aged 24, a fine young man, and of most wealthy connections in 
of foreigners to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, the council have, the Netherlands, who was pincipal commissioner from Holland, appointed to 
during the period of the Great Exhibition, authorised their fellows to admit four attend to the arrangement of the contributions from that country to the Great 
persons daily instead of two, which is a great concession, as the gardens are Exhibition in Hyde-park, and who committed suicide on Saturday night last. 
maintained as a select promenade, and no money being taken for admission, Mr, John Matthews,'solicitor, Arthur-street, West, London-bridge, attended for 
there is a greater difficulty in procuring access. They have likewise given faci. | the Dutch Embassy, with Mr. John William May, the Dutch Consul, to watch 
lities to foreigners in obtaining tickets for the flower shows. This is independently the proceedings. John Ramsey, servant to Madame Julia, landlady of the 
of the privileges granted to the ambassadors, foreign men of science, students and house, said that the deceased, about a month ago, engayed apartments. |Last 
personages of eminence, and of the conversaziones to be given in the gardens to Saturday night deceased returned from Hyde Park at seven o'clock. He ap- 
the exhibitors and scientific visitors. peared extremely desponding. He dined with Madame Julia and Mr. Mouchet. 

Lapres’ Negro Assoctatton,—The annual meeting of this society About ten o’clock the following morning witness went to his bed-room, with a 
took place on Wednesday, at Willis’s Rooms. The Hon. N. E. Buxton took the cup of ign 4 tea. He knocked repeatedly, but could obtain no answer. The 
chair, and opened the proceedings by observing, thathe could not but feel a deep door was locked. Madame Julia and Mr. Mouchet, upon hearing him call so 
interest in this society, as, although its means were small,a most important benefit | treunenbiy, came tohis askistanoa. A key was obtained; Witt whieh Mrs Mowclist 
Tens Tenlieed ua ite caameicniite the earose in (iis West Indias, he | cheno ctcoree reveened mae ber fama Giananene CY 9 ples of core Pom 
report showed, that, within the diocese of Jamaica, the society had supported 38 the bed-post, and life was extinct. Witness instantly went for a surgeon, 
schools, all which had been numerousiy atieuded ; and that in the Bahamas the Mr. Mouchet stated that he cut the cord with a pair of scissors. He had heard 
infant school at St. Agnes had furnished abundant proofs of encouragement. that a person was about to be appointed as commissioner, to supersede deceased. 
In St. Vincent, the infant school under the care of the Rev. G. Brown contained He thought the duties deceased had undertaken were too much for him. He 
69 children ; and at St. Clement's, in Grenada, 35 children attended the school. appeared to have his mind overburdened with anxiety about the Exhibition. 
Se ihe land ot Dumtnicay the Hoanberot pupils had been 168; im: Tortola, Uy [are en eee ee Oren yon enter te Oe oe ete 
and in Batis Guiana, between 40 and 50. The receipts during the year See vars teawiche Wena he Sompieined artis Reale he had 
amounted to £1012 11s. 3d,, and the expenditure to £877 33. i ean engaged upon veins about to be/taken 
be Fay ne . Lise £877 33, 2d., leaving a balance ce ot Wis nae eee “Temporary insanity.” Deceased'’s property was 

e understand that her Majesty has been pleas ive directi Manan 
that private carriages sbould be ak to aie ee Ea ee CATE cHOLY CASE OF SHoorine By A CLERGYMAN.— 
Stable-yard gates of St. James’s Park during the next four months, In the case of the Queen v, the Rey. Joseph Smith, a writ of certiorari had been 
beginning from the Ist of May. The privilege will not be extended to any issued upon an order made by Mr. Justice Coleridge, directed to Mr. Carrick, 
public carriages; and the gates will be closed at such hours as may be found one of the coroners for Cumberland, to return the depositions taken before him 
hecessary on those days on which her Majesty holds drawingrooms and levees. in this melancholy affair, and an application was subsequently made before the 

Baths Hiceopuones TR a exteusive building cow ersctinn aki letreemen ay tet os en oe een Oe aaa of 
the, cotnak Ges therVisuisie. reed a tenaM nator: New "Towa ae ‘fash icagteaatae an be tia oe on the part of the coroner, to return the depositions, the 
towards completion. It is of oval shape, about 500 feet long by 400 feet across, be M a ake ‘air orden | On Moncey Sena nee tee eae 
its capacity being, itis sad, to hold some 14,000 Ce ee ee recat. aie median cieemenacs 
seats Peehilst ihe ‘area itself is open to the sk yay Silda rot its cla sey elltiee. thea ae spe Tne page 

3 : is a fine bu class; | of : i 
Be ete ral gevdite of MEG: Go Lr Tuplors: GICGREEG OO TCT eee te de ee eee Le eee dene Bake 
mediately in the vicinity. of the Crys et iace: aud rainaged by < seonewniepoll the press to the evidence taken before the coroner ; and he felt no doubt that his 
experienced and enterprising as Mr. Batty, the Hi _ Lordship, on reading the depositions, would readily see that the case was a fitand 
vast amount of patronage during the Geka ae at ee per peste cnet ee ghee) pa jpeke es spe 
Tnetropoliac ; ee i pare the ace aan Roan On the former occasion he had adduced sufficient 

‘The Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress have issued cards of in- Severend defendant ha been in a sate of mind sivee. the fatal occurrence to 
vitation to a banquet at the Mansion House, on the 8th of May, to her Majesty’s render his removal dangerous, and call for the sympathy of his Lordship, and 
judges and their ladies, the commissioners in bankruptcy, and many of the justify the application he then made, The parties pie ting the deceased 
leading members of the bar, as well as to the hign sheriffs of the four metopoli- consented to the defendant bein; admitted to bail. He stot 
tan counties, and the sitting magistrates of the several police : fi Dae ee oaiset by enone 
aa oe 6 several police courts of the cine s yareat and he would, therefore, ask that the bail fixed by his Lord- 

tropo taken a i = 

Curar OmNrBUSES ¥YoR THE Exurprtion.—On Monday, no less peed a the defendant Ppecaeai fds cane Tne ea the aa 
than ten new omnibnses commenced running from Kennington-gate to the Ex- Judge having read the depositions, the case had been before his brother 
hibition, charging no more than 2d. for each passenger for the entire distance, Coleridge, and he was of opinion that it was a fit case for the allowanee of bail, 
taking the route by Kennington green, Walcot-place, over Westminster-bridge, and he therefore fixed the amount as follows—defendant himself in £400, and 
to Charing-cros-, and thence to Piccadilly, &c. A similar number, upon the two sureties of £200 . An order was then made accordingly, for taking the 
same terms, will be placed on line in a few days, anda like number, it is bail before a magistrate, bail to be approved of by him (the magistrate), upon 
understgod, will also start {gon well-gate, ut the same economic rate. which the reverend gentleman will be discharged until the next assizes. 
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ArRIVAL oF THEIR RoyaL Hicuyesses THE Prince AND Prin- 
of Prussia 


bert and Prin: 
pa neon terminus, and accompanied them in the Royal 
carriages igham Palace. 

In accordance with an order of the Lord Chancellor, the offices of 
the Court of Chancery were closed on Thursday, in consequence of the opening 
of the Great Exhibition. 

CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE THAMES.—The great match for the cham- 
pionship of the Thames, between Robert Coombes and Thomas Mackinney, will 
take place on Wednesday next, from Putney to Mortlake. The race, which 
creates considerable interest, is appointed for six in the evening ; and, from the 
well known equality of the men, a first-rate contest may be anticipated, Citizen 
J has been chartered by the Messrs. Searle fur the accommodation of the élite, 
and will accompany the race throughout. 

Tue Lave Acctpent in THE Tempie.—Mr. ba ae deputy 
coroner for Westminster, held an inquest on Saturday in the Old Hall of Lyon’s 
inn, on the body of Mr. James Tomlin, r-at-law, Who was killed on the pre~ 
vious Thursday night by falling from the staircase window of hischambers,in Paper- 
buildings, Temple. A variety of evidence was taken, all tending to prove that 
the fall of the deceased was accidental. Mv. Peter Cunningham and Mr. James 
Crowdy, a solicitor, proved having dined with the deceased on Thursday at an 
hotel in Covent-garden. ae parted with him atten o'clock, when he was quite 
sober and cheerful. Mr, H. D. Maclean, barrister, occupying chambers on the 
third floor, and immediately over those of the deceased, proved having heard 
some one come up to the second floor shortly after eleven o’clock on Thursday 
night, Immediately afterwards he heard a noise as if a person had Jeaped down 
a flight of stairs. Hearing a bustle at the hall door, he looked out, and saw the 
deceased on the pavement surrounded by several persons. He was lying upon 
his face with his arms stretched ont. There was an immense pool of blood near 
him. His hat was lying by his side, and his walking stick, partly broken, under- 
neath him. This witness explained that the window through which the deceased 
unfortunately fell was situated between the first and second floor landings, and, 
consequently, when open at the top, as it was on Thursday night, to air the 
place, it would be very possible for a person who slipped near the top of the 
stairs, to descend with great velocity, and fall through the window without being 
able to recover himself. Evidence of a very narrow escape from a similar ac- 
cident by another gentleman having been given, the coroner suggested that 
some alteration should be made in the window, and was informed that it had 
already been done. The jury, expressing themaclyes satisfied, returned a verdict 
of * accidental death.” 


Foraep Bank Nores.—The public are cautioned that forged £5 
Bank notes are in circulation, The imitation is very good, but the water-mark 
has only the word * Bank,” instead of the words “ Bank of England.” 


Tue Great Fark near Kens New Towns, Kexsinctox — 
‘The precise locality, or that which wll be all events the nucleus of this holi- 
day fair, during the continuance of the Great Exhibition, is a large field of about 
20 acres, abutting on the south of the Taibot-road, by the Westborne Water- 
works, and running up northward to the bridge which crosses the Great Western 
Railway, near the new ragged-school of the south-western extremity of Ken- 
sal New Town. , 

BirtHs Anp Deatrus,—For the week ending Saturday last, the 
births registered in the metropolitan districts were—Males, 771 ; tewales, 732 : 
total 1503. In the six corresponding weeks of 1845-50 the average number of 
Dirths was 1449. The deaths registered in the week were 1075. The mortality, 
which was of unusual amount thronghout March, but in the subsequent three 
weeks of April showed a disposition to decline, again exhibits a considerable 
excess above what is usually experienced at this period of the year. Last week 
was the seventeenth of the year: taking the same week in each of the ten years 
1841-50, it appears that the deaths did not rise in any instance so high as in last 

* week; tlat in 1849 they rose to 1058, but in most cases scarcely exceeded 900, 
‘The average of the ten corresponding weeks was 904, which, if corrected for as- 
snmed increase of population, becomes 986. Above this estimated result there was 
an increase last week amounting to 89, Compared with that of the preceding week, 
when the deaths were 998, the present return exhibits an increase in the zymotic or 
epidemic, and tubercular classes of fatal diseases, and in those diseases which 
affect the respiratory organs. The zymotic class numbered 217 deaths in the 
previous week, and has now risen to 232; the difference arising almost exclu- 
sively from measles, which has nearly doubled its number of cases within the 
fortnight. This complaint carried off 67 children last week, scarlatina 10, 
small-pox 8 children and an adult. phus was fatal in 32 cases, diarrhea in 
21, influenza in 7, and hooping-cough in 66. Considerably more than the usual 
number of children wre still dying from this last-mentioned complaint, which 
at this period of the year does not generally exceed 43 in its woekly measure of 
fatality. Other diseases which have last week been augmented in their fatal 
effects are consumption, which rose in the last two weeks from 108 to 139 (the 
latter number not being far from the average), and pneumonia, or in- 
flammation of the lungs, which rose from 62 1090. The increase in 
this latter disease has been chiefly confined to Crap ee bronchitis, 
the mortality from which has spread more equally over ages, ace 
tually shows . It is shown, by a comparison of deaths at dif- 
ferent periods of life, that both the youthful and aged portions of the community, 
but chtetly the former, have latterly contributed more than the usual aniount of 
mortality, While the ranks of the middle-aged supply less than the average 
number of deaths for this season of the year. The number of persons who died 
Jast week under 15 years was 544, while the average is only 394 ; the number 
at 15 years and under 60 was 299, while the average is 318; and of persons of 
60 years and upwards there died 216, while the average is 188. Births, recently, 
have been unusually numerous; & ‘which will be admitted to account, in 
some degree, for increased mortality among the young. In public institutions 
147 deaths were registered last week, and these are distributed in the following 

proportions :—83 in workhouses, 7 in military and naval asylums, 40 in hos- 
pitals, 7 in lunatic asylums, 7 in military and naval hospitals, and 3 in prisons, 
MereorotocicaL Oxstrvations.—At the Royal Observatory, 

Greenwich, the mean height of the barometer in the week was 29.546 in. The 
mean temperature was 49°9 deg., which is about 2 deg. above the average of 
the same week in 10 years. The mean daily temperature was above the average 
of the several days util Friday, when it fell below it. On the same day the 
wind, which had been in the east, west, and south-west, changed to north. 


Fixe Arts.—We have been favoured with a private view, at Mr. 
Partridge’s studio, 21, Brook-street, of a series of portraits, highly interesting, 
‘as they are now upon the eve of dispersion, Some of them are finished, and 
others In considerable progress, of the members of the Royal Commission of the 
Fine Arts. First in place we may mention Prince Albert, the likeness of whom is ex- 
cellent, and represents him in the attitade of chairman of the Commission ; next, the 
Duke of Sutherland, Lord John Russell, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Palmerston 
deserve , with Lord Recep Tg Jest Pe dd piamces Speier ey 
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Rerresesration of Bxtrast.—T! 
 thorised to state,” that, on of 
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_ Divine SERVICE IN THE LANGvacE, according to the 
rites of the Churcl of England, is toto! perkegnied every Sunday during the 
Great Exhibition, Mary’s Chapel, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, at nine 
o'clock in the eee seer Chapel, Ouariote-savet, square, at 

‘LwSTLMONIAL.— Phe in r have presented the 
hee ie: Fete ‘an Gee a ee apport vtear of Shef- 
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CHESS. 
| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Leer rs who have positively entered, we may mame Mr A » Of Brovinu; Mr 

layet, of Kerlin; Major Jaenisch, ‘of Bt Petersburgh; Mr Horwits, the veteran: Mr Lewis, Mr. 

nae oo aie Bewacs, Captain Kennedy. Mr ilaseritshy) Mr Seen, and Mr Laroche i 

Ww wR YOu sped niga, placed by us at K Kt 34. 

FP. ane conn lai of sat ae Bet of ‘ of cole ribo. 
Ati A u bag ri 7” some our cont >. 
tors, and particulurly instances two or three cases in which * R'E W"' has done little more 
than tho inventions of others, and then his own name to them 

RR. of + Vercay, Jupy—Under 

Fuzn08—They shall both be looked to 

ALPHA, Welchpool— Your adversary is quite right 


yt SUDSCRIBEN—Tho solution of Enigma 639 is}. P to K 4th (ch); 2. Kt to K Bothy 3 
¥ E P W—How can we toll by such diagrams. which aro the white and which the black 
bees Always use tho initial “ W" or “B" over each piece, there can then be no | 


stake 
PN L, Birmingham—You must be more explicit. As you at prosent put it, we do not under= 
itand the case 


* ca 
EriGLorris—It shall be re-examined, and. if 


the solution given 
DARE LUCEM—The solution of the unrivalled 


| Ueno 7 
t indian Problem is—!, BQ Bsq; 2. Kto Kt 


portance Progress of 
and ought to, contribute something. It ix not likely Wat such another opportunity of pro- 
Tooting its interoata will over again occur; und it bchoves every one who cares for it, there= 


fore, to lend a helping hand to this 
SOLUTIONS OF PROULEM No 380, Valleyficld, Cahiracon, M E R, i F, Bombardier, 
Strick! ‘erchy, Jack of Shrewsbury, Gloucestrenms, Kellary, 


lands, F GR, Cape Town, 
rent 
"FGI, Milo, MP, Phi, Regulus, Cape Town, RR of Ashford, 


P of Graham's Town, are oo 
SOLUTIONS OF ENIOMAS hy 
Jack of Shrewsbury, P of Grabam’s Town, are correct 


* » * Owing to the great 


we for space this week, we are compelled to postpone the ma- 
Jority of our Notices to Chess 


Correspondents until the next Number 


Sotvurion or Prosiem No, 878, 


WHITE, BLACK, WHITE BLACK, 
1. B toQ sth B takes P (best) |4. Ktto K 6th (ch) K to K 5th 
2. B to Q Kt 6th (ch) K to his 5th 5. Ktto K Kt sth— 
3. Kt to Q Both (ch) K to Q oth. Mate 


PROBLEM No. 381. 
A masterpiece, composed and presented by E. A. M. M., of India. 
BLACK. 


aq; 3. Re to Q 2d; 4. R to Q ath—double check and mato 
BELLARY—Now under consideration 
J, Monmouth—You can claim a for every Pawn advanced to his 8th sq., whether 
you have « Quoen on the board atthe vame the or pot | 
Sart ¥MOUS—Your subscription of 54 should be sent to Robert Longbottom, Esq, 5, Caven= 
iah-aquare 
LS D—StuscnirTion TO THE CHESS TOURNAMENXT—No excusoa in a cago of euch immonse 
im to the are admissibie. Ev iy who plays the game can, 


EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


At Professor Tennant’s last lecture upon mineralogy, at King’s Col - 
Jege, he exhibited, by permission of H. J. Prescott, Esq., and W. Marshall Esq, 
governors of the Bank of England, the largest Jump of Californian gold yet 
brought to this country. It wus dug ont of an alluvial bank at Carson's Creek, 
on the Stanislaus River, in August, 1850, by an Irishman, named John Hughes, 
of Ardglass, near Townpairick. It is a water-worn specimen, and weighs 18 ib. 
3 oz. 8 grs.; and its value as a specimen is about £1000. It is the property of 
the Bank of England. 

On Sunday, at noon, the Dutch Government steamer Cyclops arrived 
in the Thames off Blackwall, having on board his Royal Highness Prince Henry 
of the Netherlands, his aide-de-camp and suite, from the Hague. His al 
Highness was received on landing by his Excellency Count Schimme!penninck, 
Netherland Minister ut this Court, Baron Stratenus, Secretary of Legation, and 
J.W. May, Esq., Consul-General, 

Lord Bloomfield is appointed Minister of Great Britain at Berlin, in 
the place of the Earl of Westmoreland, now her Majesty’s Minister at Vienna,on 
be reduced salary. Sir Hamilton Seymour is nominated Minister to st. leters- 

ure. 

Mr. James, of the Northern Circuit, has been appointed stipendiary 
magistrate of Liverpool, in the room of the late Mr. Rushton. The salary is 
£1000 a year. 

On Saturday morning several of the labourers in the London Docks 
were employed in burning about two tons weight of spurious tea which had 
been seized by the officials of the dock company. 

Two men perished at Dorking, on Friday week, whilst sinking a 
well, by the earth falling upon thein at adepth of tore than fifty feet. 

The Birmingham Association fur Promoting the Repeal of the 
‘Taxes On Knowledge haye prepared @ memorial to the Chancelior of tle Ex- 
cheqner, which has already received upwards of six thousand signatures, 
including the Mayor, members of Parliament, high and low bailiffs, and many of 
the clergy and members of the town council. When completed, it is expecteu 
to have fifteen thousand genuine signatures, and will be 700 feet lon; 

The Liverpool Sailors’ Home Bazaar realised upwards of ; 
that, deducting a large sum for expenses, there must be more than £4500 net 
proceeds for the charity. i 

‘The inhabitants of Liverpool were much surprised to see on Friday 
week, walking up and down their streets, a man of extraordinary dime 
Arthur Oaley, from Sulby, Lezayre, Isle of Man. He is only twenty-three y 
of age, stands seven feet six inches high, and weighs twenty-one stones. He is a 
Manx farmer, and hus a little property of his own. He arrived in Liverpool by 
the King Orry, Captain Quayle, from Douglas, to bid farewell to a number of 
his friends who were about to emigrate, 

Sir Richard Pakenham, formerly Envoy to the United States 
who has been on the retired list since his return from Washington, is app 
her Majesty's Minister at Lisbon. 

The imports of foreign grain, cheese, &c., into Liverpool, for the 
fortnight ending 23rd April, 1851, were 91,974 bushels wheat, 34,621 sacks flour, 
3992 barrels do., 55,413 bushels Indian corn, 210% bags do., 51,648 bushels 
beans, 25 barrels oatmen!, 563 cases cheese, 287 casks do, 427 boxes do. 

A man is in custody at Norwich, charged with the murder of a 
female, named Jane Field, by kicking her most brutally upon the head, 

A return to the House of Commons has been printed, showing that 
2640 persons are to receive head-money for the pirates of Borneo, destroyed by 
er Majesty’s'and the East India Conipany’s naval forces, on the night of the 
Bist of July, 1849. The gross amount of head-money awarded is £20,700, out 
of which £2117 143, 9d., for law charges and Greenwich Hospital, is to be de- 


White, playing first, can mate in five moves. 


CHESS ON THE CONTINENT. 


Ably fought game between the Jate Mr. Hansrern and Mr, Mayer. 
(Evans Gambit.) 


BLACK (Mayet). waite (Hanstein). | pack (Mayet). wurre (Hanstein). 
1, P to K 4th P to K 4th 24. QtoK sq (d) —_‘B to Q's 2d (e) 
2,.KKtwKB3d QktwQB3d |25. QtakeaK RP QRto K sq 
3. KB wQBath KBtoQBath | 26. QRwmK sq; BtoQsq 
4. PtoQKc 4th 3B takes Kt P 27, Bto K BG6th Kt takes QP 
5. PtoQB Bto QB 4th 28. B takes B R takes R 
6. Castles Pto Q3d 29. R takes R Kt takes B 
7. P to Q Ath P takes P 30. BtoK 7th (ch) Kt to Kt2d 
8. P takes P B Oey 3d 31. Kt takes Kt BtoQ Kt 4th 
9. QBtwoQKt2d PtoK B3d(a) |32.RtoQ Bad B takes Kt 
10. Ktton R4th PtoK Kt 3d 33, R takes B Kt to K 6te 
11, K Rto K sq K to Bq 34. B to K B 6th (ch) 

12. QKttoQR 3d Kto Kt ad (f) K to B 2d 
18. P to K B 4th Kto KB 4th 35. R to B ith (ch) K to K sq 
14, Kt takes K BP 36, BtoK Kt 5th(g) Kt takes Kt P 

(ch) (6) P takes Kt 37. K takes Kt QtoK 3d 

18. Qto K k 5th Qto K B3d 38. Q to K R 5th (ch) 

16, P to K Sth Qto K Kt 3d (a) Kto Bsq 
17. Q to esq PtoKR 4th 39. K to B 2d Q takes QR P(ch) 
18, K Rt to K 3d Pto K R 5th 40. K to Kt 3d acre 
19, P to K R 3d K to B sq (¢) 41. Qto K B 3d; to K 8th (ch) 

20. K to R sq K Ktto K 2d 42.Qto K Bad CR he 

21, P takes Q P P takes P 43, R to BSth (ch) (i) K to B 2d 

22. P to Q dt) KR to Kt sq 44, Q toQ B 2a R takea R 

23. K R to K ad Kt to QR 4th 45. Q takes R Qto K 8th (ch) 

And White gave perpetual check. 


(a) This is an unusual defence to the Evans attack, and may not be undeserving considera 


(b) Ifthe Kt to K B 3d, White would have taken the KP, 


eee ee vO Daca, hapeey ieeeaas tan ote pion alco 
; 
©) dite QE eg taken off the KP.” 


‘oF, suppose— 
BLACK. WHITE, 

19. P takes KP 

20, KB Ptakes P PtoK B Sth 

21, KOK Bi Kt takes K P, &e, 


(d) The move of moves here would have been, K B to Q Kt oth; paralysing half Black's men 


‘at ones, 
K Kt 6th would have born far better. In that case, the game, in all probabili 
Saree hecis beck comtitent 9s Boliowra = ye 
BLACK. wittk, 
$8, Bisqned | 24. Qto K Kth Gus 
to {takes 
(Much better than taking the Queen. See 4) 
26. Kt takes Kt |' Bw QB 4th 4 


Sie biplane Se and & piece more than his opponent. 
check 


wy Pa ey iy ne Kg Be raat Meda nae lapelt foo 
, without much touble. te sama 
wi BLACK, wiurr. BLACK. 
Soteas See ee 
CHESS ENIGMAS. 


No. 682,—By Heng Kuino.* 
White: K at'K R sq, Qat K sth, Rat K B 2d, Bat K B sq, Kt at Kt 5th, P at 


B 4th. 
eae: Be oe Be a enna Ronee r ae Ke 30 
to play, mores. 


and mate in four 
* This position oecurred in actual play. 


No, 683.—' eg M., of India, 
: Kat QR 2d, R at QR Sth, Bs at K 7th and Q Kt 5th, Kts at Q 4thand 
6th; Py at K Bd, QB 2d, and Q Kt ath, 
Spee RES tis, Gat REE B 2d and 5th, B at Q Kt 2d, Psat QB 
White fo play, and mate in three moves, 
The Emperor of Russia has decided that a commission of manufac- 
turers and men of science, under the Count Kleinmichel, Director- 


A presidency of 

General of Public Work, shall be sent to the Exhibition at London, and shall 

visit France to examine the principal manufacturing establishments. The Em- 

¢ has also decided that such of his subjects as may visit London may pass 
gh France on undergoing certain formalities. 


Docks, there are 


ducted, leaving £18,582 5s, 4d. for distribution. 

On Saturday evening, between six and seven o’clock, one of the 
workmen, named Edwards, at the Exhibition building, fell from one of the gal- 
leries, sustaining fractured thighs and other injuries that preclude all Lope of 
Re 

On Tuesday week, an explosion took place at Seaton Eng’ 
Durham and Sunderland Branch Railway, which blew a boiler 
70 yards from its seat. A youth, named Farrow, was severely scalded, an 
in 4 very precarious state. 

‘The Portland Breakwater staging is now carried out 1150 feet from 
the shore, and the deposit of stone about 1100 feet, On the average, 1200 tons 
of stone are daily quarried, and a similar quantity deposited. 

‘The Bedford Times of Saturday, gives an aceount of a donkey which 
attacked a basket of batter and eggs, left by a vendor of those articles outside 
the house of one of his customers, and ate 4 }bs. of butter before the owner re- 
turned. 

Last week, a silver coin of King Stephen, in good preservation, 
was found by a man when working in a field adjoining to the Standard Hill 
grounds, near Northallerton, and in the vicinity of where the great battle of the 
* Standard ” was fought, August 24rd, 1133, betwixt King Stephen and David of 
Scots. The head sppears in profile, with the seeptre im his right ha: he 
name oddly spelt, viz.“ Steifne R.” On the révgrse is the na 
posed moneyer of that day, anda cross, with the year 1137, A similar c 
found near the same place about twelve years ago, end near it also the 
of a sword, remnants of the said battle. 

On Saturday last, at noon, the extreme sentence of the law was 
executed on Patrick Lyons, at Kirkdale Gaol, Liverpool. ‘The crime for which 
the unhappy criminal suffered was the murder of one of his lodgers, a poor 
hawker, named Margaret Fahy. He confessed his guilt and died penitent. 

Ata recent meeting of the Hants Loyal Political Association, held 
at the Black Swan Inn, Winchester, the foliowing resolutions were passed : 
Ist. That a requisition be forthwith drawn up for the signature of the cx 
tency, of South Hants. calling on Lord Charies W-ilesley to resign all 
sions to the support of the South Hants electors at ihe next election, 2nd. 
a similar requisition be drawn up, intimating to Mr. Portal that he has lo 
confidence of the electors of North Hants by his vote on the Ecclesiastical Lities 
Bill, and calling on him not again to offer himself to the electors tor their 
suffrages. 

On Saturday, at the Richmond petty sessions, Mr. Ebenezer 
Fernie, an independent gentleman, living at the “Casino,” Kew-green, was 
summoned, under the Census Act, for having refused to deliver up the ce 
paper, or schedule, by which he was liable to a penalty of not more than 
nor less than £2. Proofof the delivery of the paper at the deiendants 
and his refusal to deliver it up to the collector who demanded it, havir 
given, the bench retired to consider their decision in private, and the result was 
were ig ge of the summons, two only of the magistrates being for a con- 

ion, 

On Thursday (last week), at Elenhurst, in the vicinity of Lichfield, 

during a violent thunder-storm, Mr, Joseph Adams, a respeciable farmer, was 

struck by theelectric fiuid, and killed on the spot. His servant, William Hull, 

who was within a few yards of him at the time, had his hair scorched on the 
right side of the head, and his wearing apparel cut from his neck to his shoes. 

The new almshouses erected by the Fishmongers’ Company, at 
Wandsworth, being finished, the almspeople have all been removed from the old 
building, opposite the Elephant and Castle, Newington, and ure now in com- 
fortable occupation of their new and wholesome dwellings. It 1s said the 
parishes south of the Thames are about to unite, to obtain the site of the old 
almshouses for the erection of public baths and washhouses. 

Captain Guesdon, commanding the French whaler the Sa/amandre, 
just arrived at Havre, gives an account of the discovery nf a cluster of isiands 
which {s not marked on any of the charts. ‘They lie in 172 degrees 56 minutes 
west longitude of the meridian of Puris, and 9 degrees 38 minutes south latitude. 
They are from twenty-five to thirty in number, three of them of some extent, 
and all covered with cocoa-nut trees. On the same day he discovered the I!u 
Clarence. 2 R 4 3 

The committee appointed to examine the life-boats sent to Somer- 
set House to compete tor the Northumberland prize of one hundred guineas. 
have so far gone through the examination of the three hundred plans sex 
that fifty of the best have been returned tothe inventors for the purpose « 
submitted to the inspection of the public in the Great Exhibition. Some of 
models are very ingenious, and in inany instances highly iinished. 

In Ghent, the great seat of the Flemish cotton manufactures, a 
large excursion club has been formed by tie operatives, expressly to see the 
cotton and flax machinery in the Great Exhibition, great exertions being made 
to introduce the latter into Flanders. At Broges, where a similar club was pro- 
posed, it is not yet formed. 

Many persons abroad are under the impression that the Great Ex 
hibition will be open on Sunday, and the clerks and foremen in the neighbouring 
counties have in several places caiculated on ruuning over on Saturday, sweing, 
the Exhibition on Sunday, and getting back on Monday. It is needless to say 
they will be disappointed, 

Among the Indian visitors who have arrived to see the wonders of 
the Great Exhibition, are Vacccjee Merjee und Pestonjee Merjec. These gen- 
tlemen are eminent Parsee merchants at Bombay, and were for a long time 
bankers to the Nizam of Hyderabad. Their journey is chiefly in connexion with 
the claims they have upon the Nizam’s government. 

The Corriere Mercantile of Genoa 
and expenditure of the Turin and Novin Kailroad during the year 1850. ihe | 
total receipts amounted to 1,691,167 fr., and the expenses to 1,036,901 tr.; thus 
leaving a net profit of 661,255fr. The average circulation was 700 passengers j 


per day. 
Sir M. Shaw Stewart has presented a park to the town council of 


io 


Greenock, in trust for the use of the inhabitants. 


A communication between Liverpool and the Brazils, by means of 
large and powerful screw-steam-ships, is in progress of accomplisiiment, under 
Loedacea ae oy oh! ep of some of the most extensive birezilian 
houses in Liverpool. The line will consist of at least three s:eam-ships, built of 
eh aed the sree of the craft, of large tonnage and steam-power, and moulded 
on the most 


proved princi 
the last week vessels put to sea from the Birkenhead 
at — in dock sixteen vessels. 
the reduction of the duty on bricks, many of 
» have increased the size of (ueir 
‘wages to the labourers, whose work is 
therefore turned out, and considerable dis- 


; 


' 
' 


In consequence 
Tania, euieak Like aay taal 
increased thereby. The later have 
satisfaction exists among them. 


; 
| 


gives an account of the receipts | 
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SCENE FROM “ ARLINE; OR, THE FORTUNES AND VICISSITUDES OF A BOHEMIAN GIRL,” AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


‘ ARLINE; OR, THE FORTUNES AND VICISSITUDES OF 
A BOHEMIAN GIRL,” AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Tus week we give an illustration of this amusing burlesque. Here 
we have Priscilla Horton and Annie Romer, as the Distressed Pole and 
the Wandering Damsel, indulging in those sweet passages of love and 
sorrow, musical and oral, which inspire with the yellowest jealousy the 
Gipsey Queen, half issuing from her tent. We wish that our artist could 
have exhibited the capital make-up of Mr. H. Bedford in fuller relief; 
but, of course, the requisite perspective would not permit what had been 
else desirable. But the hero and heroine are there, unmistakeable por- 
traits—capital impersonations of the lovely and loving in burlesque— 
scarcely burlesque enough, perhaps. But in this our artist is not at 
fault: rather, is it the misfortune of the authors in the choice of a subject 
naturally restive to the exaggerations required by the extravaganza- 
spirit, on its part equally intolerant of compromise. But the sterling 

merits of the writing ensure the success of the piece. 


“ROGER DE COVERLEY,” AT THE 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Our Artist has here represented a scene from the gipsy episode of the 
highly interesting and characteristic drama now embodying, at the 
Olympic, the manners of the reign of Queen Anne as portrayed by 
Addison in “ The Spectator.” It represents Sir Roger in proximity with 
the gipsy camp, in company with his friend Will Honeycomb, both 
palming the gipsy heroines of the drama, Honor Lee and Mahala 
Stanley, The scene is picturesquely conceived, and serves to give 
variety to a drama founded on a subject full rather of character than of 
incident. It also serves to give a deep tone of colour and romantic 
interest to the gentilitiesof the general theme. It might be wished that 
the two strata of story had beenmore intimately blended, instead of lying 
side by side as they do; but there is a kind of necessity in this resident in the 
very constitution of the state of society described. ‘The Romany tribe and 
the house dwellers never did mix, but, like parallel lines, remained one 
outside the other, however close they might approximate. We cannot, 
therefore, complain of that dramatic economy which resembles the life 
it would represent. As we have previously said, this play ought to be 
attractive ; both author and actors have done their best in its produc- 


SCENE FROM 


tion ; and, should it not succeed, we must seek in foreign elements for 
the cause of failure. 
fee 5 


THE THEATRES, §. 


HER MAJESTY’S. 

Donizetti's “Lucrezia Borgia” was introduced on Saturday night, with a 
novel and strong cast. Mdlle. Alaimo, the new aspirant for lyric glory, made 
her first appearance in the country as the heroine of Victor Hugo's tragedy, on 
which the opera is founded ; Mdlle. Ida Bertrand was the Orsint; Lablache re- 
sumed the part of the Duke of Ferrara; Gardoni made his renirée as Gennaro ; 
Signor Casanova, a new basso, was Gazella; the Spaniard Gubetta was allotted 
to Signor Lorenzo; Signor F. Lablache sustained Petrucci; and to 
Signori Balanchi, Scotti, Mereuriali, and M. Poultier were assigned 
Astolpho, Liverotto, Rustighello, and Vitelosso. It will thus be seen, 
that more than ordinary care had been taken to ensure the efficiency 
of the secondary parts, and the policy and advantage of the combination were 
indicated in the prologue and concerted pieces. The new Zucrezia experienced a 
very cordial greeting throughout the opera, and was honoured with an ovation 
at the close. She repeated her performance on Tuesday night, and exhibited 
Jess nervousness than on the previous occasion. When it is stated that her ex- 
perience of the stage has actually not been more than four months, there is 
every reason to hope for a bright future for her. She is young and has a good 
stage presence, witha fine flashing eye. Her voice is a soprano of penetrating 
more than of sympathetic quality, and itis heard to the best advantage in forcible 
passages. She has a compass of about two octaves, rising to the C in alt. There 
is a determination “to do” in her style, indicative of a natural im- 
pulse, Her most effective scene was in the duo with the Duke, and her fiery 
action contrasted finely with the calm and fiend-like resolve of Lablache, as the 
revengeful husband Gardoni was heartily welcomed ; the beautiful quality of 
his organ was heard to perfection in the tranquil passages of expressive melody. 
There was no lack of gaiety on the part of Mdlle. Bertrand in the rollicking 
bacchanal, which was redemanded. 

It was intended to have produced Signor Alary’s new comic opera 
“Le Tre Nozze,” on the Exhibition evening of the memorable Ist of 
May, but it has been postponed until next week: as a substitute, the 
management seemed resolved that the opening of the Crystal Palace should be 
signalised by a monster programme, outvying all former doings on the famed 
“long Thursdays.” The entertainments began with Auber’s “ Muta di Portici,” 
sustained by Madame Fiorentini, the gifted mime, Mdlle. Monti, Signori Pardini, 
Scotti, Mercuriali, Lorenzo, Balanchi, and M. Massol, with the dancing of Amalia 
Ferraris and M, Charles in the beautiful divertissement, The two Lablaches 
sang the popular duo, “Se fiato,” from Cimarosa’s immortal “ Matrimonio 


Segreto.” There was a divertissement by Paul Taglioni, with Pugni’s music, in 
which Carlotta Grisi, Amalia Ferraris, and MM. Charles and Taglioni appeared ; 
and, finally, the ballet of ‘* Les Metamorphoses,” with Carlotta Grisi’s sprite, 
closed the evening’s attraction. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA 

Meyerbeer’s “‘ Huguenots,” given for the second time on Saturday night last, 
was remarkable for the wondrous singing of Mario: perhaps, in the whole course 
of his professional career, he never produced a more exciting effect on an audi- 
tory, than in the duo with Grisi in the third act. Whether Mis acting or singing 
be regarded, his present delineation of Raoul has never been approached: it 
must be ranked as one of the finest performances of the lyric stage. Mdile. 
Angri re-appeared after her indisposition in the Page—one of her cleverest 
assumptions: she was encored in the air of the second scene. The influenza, 
however, resolved not to be without its victim, fastened on Formés, who 
struggled loyally and manfully against the attack of the dire enemy of vocalists. 

On Tuesday night, Meyerbeer’s “ Robert le Diable” was executed for the se- 
cond time. The fates were propitious—there was not an apologetic notice of 
any kind—and the artistes were all in fine voice, Grisi, Madame Castellan, Signor 
Tamberlik, Signor Stigelli, and Herr Formes greatly distinguishing themselves. 
The Alice of Grisi is quite a new creation this year, and it must now be enrolled 
in her list of operatic triumphs as one of her grandest delineations. The unac- 
companied trio in the cavern scene, between Grisi, Tamberlik, and Formés, was 
encored. There were many well-known French professors and amateurs present at 
the represéntation, and it was gratifying to hear their enthusiastic admission, 
that it fully equalled the best days of the Académie Royale, in Paris, where 
*Robertjle Diable ” was originally brought out by Meyerbeer. 

Beethoven's *‘ Fidelio,” announced for the extra night on Thursday, has been 
withdrawn sine die, without any official explanation. There are divers rumours 
touching the “untoward event,” but nothing positive can be relied upon. 
ae ty Huguenots” was the substitute for the long and anxiously expected 
novelty, 


PUNCH’S PLAYHOUSE. 

Such, we have already announced, was to be the name of the New Strand 
Theatre, under the management of Mr. W. R. Copeland, by whom it was opened 
on Monday, with two new pieces, one by Mr. Courtenay, and the other by Mr. 
Shirley Brooks. An evident advantage was taken of the Crystal Palace in the 
titles of both ventures—“ Living in Glasshouses,” being the name of one, and 
“The Exposition” that of the other. The first, however, deals merely with the 
squabbles of two rival families, who live by calumniating each other ; the other 
with a visit of Scandinavian deities to earth and the Crystal Palace. Both we 
believe to be pleasantly written, but cannot judge until the performers are per- 
fect in the dialogue. Mr. Tilbury, Mr. Attwood, Miss Marshall, and Mr. J. 
Reeves are members of the company; and, when time for rehearsal shall have 
been given, will doubtless justify their past reputations in a new experiment. 


ST. JAMES’S. 

The Wizard of the North, Mr. Anderson, and the French plays occupy this 
stage, on alternateevenings. The first is as wonderful as ever, and astonishes 
not only by the number and subtlety of his tricks, but by the extent of his appa- 
ratus. 

On Monday, Mr. Mitchell opened with the Parisian drama, and, according to 
his programme, promises the newest re-productions, so that we shall be as close 
‘as possible to the condition of the French stage. His proceedings, so far, keep 
pace with his pledges. 

The leading piece selected for the present occasion is the last novelty of the 

associates, MM. Scribe and Legouvé, entitled ‘‘ Une Battaille de Dames,” and 
which was produced the middle of March at the Théftre Frangais. This clever 
‘drama depends on its characterization. The plot turns on an old device—that 
of a suspected person being protected, in the guise of a footman, by an influential 
lady, of opposite opinions: the former being a Jf. Flavigny, a young officer, 
escaping from the consequences of a Bonapartean conspiracy; and the latter, a 
Countess d’ Antreval, by whom the prefect of police is deceived, until the danger has 
passed away, when the young gentleman, who had been made interesting by 
peril, is rewarded for the trouble he has been given with the hand of the Coun- 
tess’s niece. Sentiment, affection, and romance, all contribute their due share 
of ornament to this threadbare plot, and make a delightful dialogue-ptece, in 
which incident is quite a secondary matter, Mdlle, Judith and Mdlle. St. Mare 
perform the rd/es of the aunt and niece with wonderful propriety and naievetd, 
while M. Lafont enacts the lover with polished grace. But we must not pre- 
termit M. Regnier, in the part of De Grignon, a guest of the Countess, who is 
mistaken and arrested for the delinquent, and whose alternations of courage and 
timidity were exceedingly comic. The performances conclude with a petite 
drama, called * L’Amour & l’Avenglette,” draughted from the “ Montansier,” 
an agreeable trifle, illustrating the inconveniences of being short-sighted. The 
house was fashionably attended. 


At the Haymarxer, a new comedy, entitled “Retired from 
Business,” is announced for this evening (Saturday) ; and at the Olympic, that 
deserving actor, Mr. Leigh Murray, proposes to take his benefit on Monday, when 
the comedy of ‘‘ Money” will be acted, and when we trust that the apprnciation 
of the public will be demonstrated. 


The Duke of Northumberland has given instructions, that, during 
the period of the Great Exhibition, his Grace’s mansions of Northumberland 
House, London, and Syon House and gardens, Middlesex, shall be open for the 
inspection of parties visiting London, more especially those connected with the 
county of Northumberland. By applying, personally or by letter, at the com- 
missioners office, Alnwick Castle, introductions for this purpose may be ob- 


tained. 

The first edition of Cocker’s Arithmetic, a duodecimo volume, 
“printed for Thomas Passenger, on London-bridge, 1678,” was sold, on Satur- 
day, by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, of Piccadilly, amongst a collection of 
curious books and MSS. There is no copy in the British Museum, and on the 
authority of the auctioneers’ catalogue but one other copy known; it is not, 
therefore, surprising that some active competition arose amongst the curious for 
the Dossession of the quaint little volume in question, which sold at £8 10s. 

At a meeting of the East Country Dock Company, on Saturday last, 
a resolution to the effect that the bill now before Parliament to enable the Com- 
mercial Dock Improvement Company to purchase and enlarge the East Country 
Posks and for other purposes, be assented to, was carried by a majority of 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Here is Longchamps at last, with a brilliant, sunny day, which ha 
the effect. of bringing out all the fresh toilets of spring. We will not, 
however, detain the reader from a description of what we have remarked 
there;‘and what the fashionable shops have displayed for the last few 
days. Delisle has made a public exhibition (his yearly custom) of the new 
objets and materials of the season, We observed there dresses destined 
for the Queen of Spain: these are of very rich silk, including a white 
taffeta dress, with two skirts; the upper skirt with a wreath of flowers 
the under skirt open in front, forming a tunic, also wreathed. 
with flower. Another dress has an immense bouquet of flowers 
at the bottom of each width, shooting up and lessening to the top of 
the skirt, at the waist. - Figured dresses are the most numerous; and 
stuffs, which till now were worn quite plain, are ornamented this 
year. Even cambric muslin is many-striped, with larger stripes 
down each front width. Woollen dresses, such as the Valencias 
popelinettes, are disposed in the like manner. There is also a great 
quantity of barége dresses, woollen, silk, cotton, and muslin, with 
flounces. Dresses are of quilted cotton, with a white ground, 
nnd sprinkled with little flowers, and wreathed in front; their 
little pardessus of the same stuff, and ornamented like the dress. The 
coloured silks, with sprinkling or running wreaths, are much worn for 
dresses, trimmed with flounces cut out, and ribbons puton. We should 
also mention a charming étoffe, which is worn with the same kind of 
ornament—the silk grenadine, All dresses are worn with the body 
open in front, and wide open sleeves, so as to show in all their beauty 
the chemisettes and under-sleeves, which daily increase in richness 
and elegance. English embroidery is in high fashion, and will be 
so during the whole season; but, with the ornaments, is intermixed 
eitherValenciennes lace, or heavy embroidery or tambouring. Dresses 
of grenadine taffeta, with flounces, are hemmed round the edges, scalloped 
with silk, or by a small lace of one of the shades of the dress. The 
rédingotes are trimmed with gathers of ribbon, either as small flounces 
or gathered in the middle. Little mantelets will certainly be more 
the vogue in the shape of small shawls, or fitting behind, that is, slightly 
hollowed in the centre; both trimmed with deep lace, or large fringing, 
&e. The mantelet is worn of all shades, and when light-coloured it is 
trimmed with two fringes of white lace, mounted with two rows of 
small ribbon gatherings. 4 

Bonnets and capotes are remarkably elegant: the crown is exploded. 
The caps grow wider and wider; but, fortunately, they remain small. 
One thing noticeable, also, is, that the capotes are much preferred 
to bonnets: they can be more varied and more elegantly orna- 
mented. The net and crape capotes are still trimmed with small 
flounces of ribbon, either a little areola over the whole capotte or 
fanchon shaped behind, so as to make the crown seem falling off. White 
crape and blond capotes are seen, with crowns embroidered with white 
but we do not think this fashion will last. Hitherto the bouquet 
has always superseded these attempts at spangles for walking and evening 
toilet. 

Head-dresses are ornamented with exquisite artificial flowers, put on 
in rather small flat half wreaths, on each side of the top. Plain bon- 
nets of sewn or rice straw are often trimmed with light-coloured taffeta. 

The Illustration shows a dress of grenadine, sprinkled with small 
flowers ; body and sleeves open. Head-dress of black velvet, trimmed 
with Malines lace. Capote of smooth crape, with crown falling off. 
Mantelet, trimmed with long silk fringe. Popeline dress. Pardessus of 
black velvet, and dress of pearl grey taffetta. 


THE TWO WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS. 

‘Tre Old and the New Water-Colour Societies have opened their doors 
to the public on the same day—a course of procceding not very usual 
with them. We may, therefore, fairly, as we viewed them together, in- 
clude them under one notice. Both societies are in Pall-Mall, and it is 
an easy and an instructive afternoon’s work to visit both galleries. Plea- 
santer lounges in an April or May afternoon can hardly be devised. If 
it is raining in Pall-Mall East, you can seek shelter in sunshine, with 
Cox or Copley Fielding at the Old Society; if it is sultry and dusty in 
Pall-Mall West, you can escape with Haghe to the cool of a convent in 
the New Society. 

The two societies have the same objects—the advancement of water- 
colour art, and the sale of their own drawings. The Old Society excels, 
as before, in landscapes; the New in figures. At the Old, Copley Field- 
ing and Cox, Evans and Hunt, Prout, and, perhaps, George Fripp, reign 
without rivals. At the New, the giant of the institution is 
Haghe, but there are men of note in Pall-Mall West besides 
Mr. Haghe. As Napoleon had marshals of scarcely inferior 
capacity as soldiers to himself, so Mr. Haghe has associates worthy to 
rank with him. Mr. Warren, the President, paints scriptural subjects 
quite as well as Benjamin West, and at lower prices. Young Mr. Cor- 
pould has a sense of chivalry and a knowledge of lists and ridings that 
would have endeared him to Walter Scott. Wehnert achieves in water- 
colours what few can accomplish in oil colours. Chase can take us to 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Haddon without the trouble of travelling there; and Davidson to green 
lanes such as Hobbema loved and drew so well, and such as our own 
Patrick Nasmyth could transfer to canvass with a dexterity and finish 
and feeling worthy of the Dutchman. 

In the figure line, at the Old Society, the two most ambitious works are 


Mr. F. Tayler’s “Féte Champétre in the Time fof Charles IT.” (129), 
and Mr, Topham’s “ Highland Smugglers leaving}the Hills with their 
Whiskey” (69)—works of very different character, one giving us courtly, 
the other peasant life—one in the manner of Watteau, the otherin the 
style of Wilkie or Edwin Landseer. In Mr. Tayler’s picture there is 
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356 

barrenness of invention: he covers his paper with a great diversity 
of figure, groups his characters with a care and skill, attends to 
costume, and embodies a scene characteristic of the age of Charles 
the tone throughout is somewhat cold. This, how- 


IL.; but surel; | 
© may rom the number of warm-coloured pictures around it. 
h Topham’s “Highland Smugglers” consists of nine large figures, 
nd is a picture such as Edwin Landseer will admire, and admit as much 


(ay, und cleverly too) in his own manner, The young woman throwing 
her shoe after the smugglers for good luck is characteristically introduced, 
while the execution throughout is conscientious, and of great delicacy 
It wants, however, that pearly texture which Teniers and 


and firmn p ‘ 
Wilkie r failed in catching, and which water-colour art is unable to 
reach; s, therefore, wrong in perhaps expecting it, or even in refer- 
ring to it 2 

Of Mr. Copley Fielding’s thirty-five contributions, we prefer “ Even- 


ing” (33), a charming composition, something between Claude and Bar- 
rett d yet with Copley Fielding’s peculiar feeling in many places, 
“ View of the South Downs over Lancing Marsh, looking to Old Shore- 
ha ne of those Sussex scenes which Mr, Mielding's long residence in 
enabled him to catch with unerring certainty; and his “ Clits 
(107), a coming squall, painted with the poetic feeling of poor 
Of his minor contributions, one of the most striking is the 
zo” (155), with an effect of sunset, taken, he tells us, “from 
" of which, indeed, we have little doubt. The effect, however, 
will reconcile Mr. Fielding’s admirers to the truth of some of 
the startling combinations of colour observable in the works of Martin 
and Danby, too commonly called into question without due allowance 
for those eccentricities, those “ sportings,” a3 florists call them, in which 
nature indulges, 

4 me ure glad to observe, is less blotchy than he has been of 
late; while Mr. Evans retains all that facility of peneil which enables 
him to give Highland scenery with the same skill with which Mr. Topham 
pourtrays Highland life. Mr. Prout, we think, is colder and whiter than 
usual; but he has not lost one particle of that skill in giving breadth to 
vtectural detail, for which Mr, Ruskin has so justly eulogised him in 
Stones of Venice.” Excellent in the same manner is Mr. 
Mackenzie, known to y person at all acquainted with Mr, 


nature 
is such a 


ore 


ritton’s architectural wo How charmingly has he transferred the 
'y, age, and feeling of the old tower entrance at Newcastle, and of 
st end of Lincoln Cathedral. Mr. Lake Price has given (in 162) 
a new feeling and effect to the Bridge hs, Mr. Jenkins has told a 
story of “ A Gossip over a Wedding Gov (41), with apleasant sense of 


hawthorn blossom and birds'- 
oges, primroses and moss, with a mar pye for the minor beauties 
of water; while in his more ambitious work (312) he has drawn an ivory 
cup, set with gold, and surrounded by fruit, with as much snecess as ever 
M mnce (all marvellous in such matters) has accomplished in oil colours. 

We have this week engraved one of Mr. Dodgson’s contributions— 
“The Village Smithy,” a very pleasing scene, treated with highly ar- 
tistic feeling. 

If we mics Mr, Cattermole and Mr. Lewis—as assuredly we do, and 

lave to regret that Mr. Joseph Nash and Miss Sharpe are seen to little 
advant we must hail with satisfaction a very marked improvement 
in the works Mr. T.'M. Richardson and Mr. George Fripp, The 
“Como” of the former (169), and“ The Falls of the Dockart, at Killin, 
in Perthshire” (48), of the latter, are charming examples of water- 
colour art, rendered with a fine sense of the beauty of nature, and with- 
out any marked imitation of any other master than Nature herself. 
{quite as excellent in the same line, and by Mr. George Fripp, is his 
“ View of the Thames at Mapledurham,” a sweet spot, full of associa- 
tions connected with Pope and Martha and Theresa Blount. 
Among the minor attractions of the room, let us mention “On the 
st Lyn, Lynmouth” (18), by ©, Branwhite; “ Irish Peasants returning 
from Mark 2), by C, Bentley ; “ Durham Cathedral from the River" 
‘allow ; and “A ‘Tyrolese Chamois Hunter” (137), by Carl 
Nor should we forget that Miss Nancy Rayner has a charming eye 
senting tapestried chambers and old galleries, such as Mr. Nash 
has happily preserved to usin his careful and picturesque publications. 

Vhe leading attraction at the New Water-Colour Soclety is the picture 
painted by Mr, Corbould, as a present from Prince Albert to the Queen, 
Phe subject is Hits disclaiming her son, John of Leyden, from the fourth 
act of M ver's opera “Le Prophéte.” The passage chosen by the 
Prince is the following :— 

John.—All yo attendant here your daggers now unsheath ! 
If Tam her son, if I have deceived you, 
Punish the Impostor! Behold my breast. Strike ! 
(Speaking in a loud voice to Fidds.} 


liumour, and beauty. Mr. Hunt gives u 


Am I your son ? 
[Chorus of people to Fides.) 
Speak without fear or restraint, 
[Confused and looking at Jotn, whose eyes meet hers.) 
Yes; the light now shines on my darkened eyes! 
People, I have deceived you! He is not my son! 
I have no more & son, 

Mr. Corbould has worked well up to this passage—has filled his paper 
with a busy and an interested scene, and in some of the heads has sup- 
plied an expression which his other works would have hardly led us to 
look for. There are, are, however, a few figures “ to let” in several parts; 
out the colouring is warm and rich, and the whole picture worthy of the 
patronage which produced it. 

Of the same order of excellence, and by the same artist, is (205) “ Sa- 
lome dancing before Herod ;” but the legs of the girls are somewhat too 
fleshy for excellence in the art which “pleased” Herod. We would not 
have them by any means in the style of Taglioni or Duyernay, but more 
‘legant they might have been, without losing any of that beautiful qua- 
y of flesh-tint which Mr. Corbould has caught with a master’s eye. 

When the pictures are viewed apart from the interest attached to the 
Prince's commission, the best picture in the New Exhibition, the best to 
at either society, is (49) “ Church of St. Gomar, at Lierre, Bel- 
gium"—Mr, Haghe’s single contribution to the rooms. But what per- 
fection it is in its own way! David Roberts could not surpass it 
o'l-colours, so full, so broad, so rich, with an effect of light 
perfectly deceptive. Such excellence should have an enduring existence ; 
and yet the water-colour art is more evanescent than the art of painting 
in oil colours—that art which Napoleon thought, even at its longest du- 
ration, was but a poor return for so much excellence, achieved by the 
combination of so many natural and acquired qualities, exercised 
throughout a long life of patient and attentive industry to one pursuit. 
Yet Mr. Haghe may be very well content with the reputation he has 
obtained, and the prices he can command, Poetry, too, if we may be- 
lieve a poet, is in itself evanescent— f 

And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be. 
But this we doubt, though this is hardly the opportunity to urge our 
objection, 

Next week we shall return to the subject of the two Exhibitions, and 
the remaining pictures meriting attention. 


Fides, 


MRS. PEACHEY’S WAX FLOWERS. 


Mra. Penchey, the artist to her Majesty, has on view at her residence, 35, 
Rat ne-place, some new examples of her extraordinary skill in wax painting, 
orginally intended for the Exhibition, but not permitted to appear there in con- 
sequences of the docale assigned to them being at the top of the Building, where, 
exposed to the action of the sun, they would be in peril of dissolution. ‘The 
examples consist of two remarkable models—one an enormous and magnificent 
bouquet consisting of hundreds of flowers of the most. intricate strncture and 
beautiful colouring, as well as the greatest diversity of character. fhe violet 
and the Coetes grandifiera, with the water lily of Guiana, and the newly-diseo- 
vered Vicloria regia, form part of this exquisite group, All the flowers 
were modelled separately from white wax, and the colours aft 

suporinduced. The bouquet stands six feet in height, and 4s covered 
with u bent glass shade, The other model is a group of fruitage, covered with a 
glass shade more than four feet high, and nearly three feet across, being the 
largest ever yet blown in England.” It was manufactured from designs supplied 
by Mrs. Peachey herself, and cost £200, Nothing cun be more picturesque or 
artistig than these models: full of wonderful detail which it ix impossible to 
pursue, and implying a marvelloas amount of Jabour and ingenuity, they lead 
Us to recret thit any misunderstanding should have led to their absence from 
He nH sift Valace, where yet, it is trusted, cu appropriate position may be 
found for them, 


CATLIN'S AMERICAN INDIAN COLLECTION. 
Mr. Catlin’s Cotlection, in Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall, was to 

viow on Monday. ‘The effect on entesings the room is stirt Maat rhe tite anaene 
figares of Indtitn chiefs, faces and shoulvers cast from life, in the costumes of 
their tribe, with their weapons of war in their hands, and their long 
matted hair, ‘The first figure is Mr. Catlin's well-known interpreter, who, a few 
years sco, married an Euglish Iedy, and We were glad to hear that they ha 
happily established themselves in Canada. Ascending & few stairs, we are pre- 
sented with & croup of Bandams, who all died of the small-pox, save ‘The 
fourth wife of the Chief, and her little child, are beautiful and {1 elligerit. ‘They 
are decorated with beads and a curionsly-wrought shawl, with a 
the child's hand- ‘The head-dress of the Chief fs made of eagles’ 
spread from his head to his heels, and make him appear, when 
enemies, like a magnificent bird, He has a spear and scalping-knife 


pashlack! 


hand, and pouch. The walls are hung with pictures, painted entirely by Mr. 
Catlin, describing the scenes he has witnessed : all the portraits are taken from 
life. Mr. Catlin also has shown his varied talents by a model of Niagara during 
winter—the foam frozen, and the glant fall of waters a sheet of ice. Such an | 
exhibition ought to be national! Te eee rae it being impossible to reproduce 
the portraits and costumes, w! are thus of great value, from their being | 
unique. 


DIORAMA OF JERUSALEM AND THE HOLY LAND, 
ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY, HYDE-PARK-CORNER, 

The multiplicity of dioramic exhibitions which have flowed from Banvard’s pri- 
mitive production, atthe Egyptian Hall, have unquestionably led to the successive 
improvement of this class of works, The present addition is certainly entitled 
to this distinctive commendation. The route followed in this moving picture com- 
mences at the point where the Israelites crossed the Red Sea; and thence 
passes over the Desert of the Wandering, by the Convent of Mount Sinai, to the 
land of Edom, and its wondrous capital, Petra; and thence, by way of Mount | 
Hor and the Dead Sea, to Bethtehem and the river Jordan, Descending to the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon, it traverses Mount Lebanon, the temple-strewed | 
Baalbec, and the city of Damascus. Thence turning southwards, it passes the Hl 
Sea of Galilee, the villages of Nazarcth, Nain, and Bethany ; and finally reaches 
Jerusvem, terminating with an interlor view of the Church of the Holy | 
Sepulchre. The Exhibition consists of thirty-three scenes, and is accompa- 
nied with appropriate music. The views are from sketches taken by W. H. 
Bartlett, in his repeated Journeys in the East; and they have already been com- 
metided for their fidelity by other travellers. The pictures have been cleverly | 
painted under the direction of Mr. W. Beverly; and the dioramic effects are | 
very nicely managed, The Jandscapes are enlivened with characteristic inci- 
dents; and a vivd roce explanation ix given of the more celebrated localities. | 
Altogether, this exhibition posses-es attractions for a more reflective class of | 
visitors than mere sight-seekers ; whilst its picturesqueness must be admired by 
al. We intend next week to engrave ono of its scenes, | 


MUSIC. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Mer Majesty and Prince Albert honoured the Fourth Concert with their pre- 
sence list Monday night: the Hanoyer Rooms were filled to overflow with a 
fashionable assemblage. The symphonies were Mendelssohn's in A, No, 2 (MS.), 
avd Beethoven’s No 5 in C minor, The overtures were Meyerbeer's '‘ Struensee,” 
Weber's “ Der Freischiitz,” and Cherubini’s ** Lodoiska.” Thanks to the pre- | 
sx nee of the Royal amateurs, the company were freed from the crying nuisance 
of encores, and were able to appreciate the very fine execution of the above 
works. The * Struenses” of Meyerbeer, written as an introduction to the tra- 
gedy of his brother, is a very original and beautiful production, and will | 
be more relished with increased familiarity with its details by the executants: 
the plaintive melody pervading the overture is scored in the most ingenious 
and picturesque style. The vocal gleanings comprised Beethoven’s aria, “In 
questa tomba,” beautifully sung by Miss Williams ; Coppola’s air, “ Calorina, 
ti pare,” artistically given by Misa Louisa Pyne; Winter’s terzetto from { 

laometto,” * Dei che piangendo;” and Rossini's terzetto from “ Zelmira,” 
Soave conforti,” sung by Miss L. Pyne, Miss Williams, and M. Jules Stock- 
hansen. The Fifth Concert will be on the 12th of May. 


THE MUSICAL UNION, 

The programme of the second matince, last Tnesday, opened with Spohr’s 
double Quartet in D minor, Op. 65, admirably rendered Sainton and Deloffre 
(first violins), Herr Witt and Mr. Watson (second violins), Hill and Mellon 
(tenor), Piatti and Pilet (violoncello) : Mendelssohn’s Sonata in B fiat, Op. 74, 
exeented by Sterndale Bennett and Piatti to perfeetion ; and Beethoven's Quintet 
in E flat, Op. 4, were the other pieces, Mr. Bennett performing some of the 
“Songs without Words,” from the fifth and sixth books, asa bonne bouche. Mr. 
Bennett's playing was worthy of his reputation as the first of English pianists: 
his tonch is full of poetry and delicacy, and his mechanism is nnexceptionable, | 
Despite the pelting of the pitiless storm, there was a very fnll attendance, 
The first extra concert will take place next Tuesday, at which Herr Laub, the 
violinist from Prague, and Herr Menter, the violoncellist, will perform. The 
third meeting of the Musical Union will be on the 13th instant. 


| 


BEETHOVEN QUARTET SOCIETY. | 
The fourth mecting took place on Wednesday, at the Queen Ann-street 
Rooms, The scheme included No, 1, in E, Op. 18, in F, composed in 1792; 
No, 8, in E minor, Op. 59 (1808); and No. 12, in E flat, Op. 137 (1824). The 
executants were Ernst (first violin), Cooper (second ditto), Hill (tenor), and 
Ronsselot (violoncello). The tifth performance will be in the morning, on the | 
9th inst., at the Hanover Rooms. 5 


MUSICAL EVENTS. 

The musical arrangements for the ensuing week comprise the seventh concert 
of the Amateur Mnsical Society, next Monday ; the public rehearsal of Haydn's 
“ Creation,” in aid of the funds of the Royal Society of Musicians, on Monday 
morning ; and Mr Willy’s evening concert, at St. Martin’s Hall. On Tuesday 
will be the firstextra meeting of the Musical Union, and will bo Mr. E. Turner's 
concert. On Wednesday the performance of Maydn’s “ Creation,” at the 
Hanover-square Rooms ; Moliqne’s first evening concert of chamber music; and 
a selection of sacred music, at Exeter Hall, by the London Sucred Harmonic 
Society. On Friday will be the fifth meeting of the Beethoven Quartet Society, 
and “ Elijah,” at Exeter Hall, by the Harmonic Society. 

M. Billet gave the first of his second series of pianoforte performances last 
Bad at St. Martin's Hall, 

Mr. Willy commenced, on the 30th ult., a series of Wednesday Evening Con- 
certs at the Whittington Club, assisted by Miss F. Huddurt, Miss M. Griesbach, 
Mr. F. Bodda, Herr Hausmann, and Mr. Harper; with Mr. Lavenn as conductor. 

The Cecilian Society on Thursday, performed Handel’s “Solomon” at the 
Albion Hall: Mr. Gadsby was the conductor, and Mr. J. G. Boardman, organist, 

Messrs. G. and J. Case (violin aud eoncertina) gave their annual concert at 
the London Tavern, on the 25th ult., assisted by Miss L. Pyne, Miss Dolby, Miss 
Ransford, Herr Mengis; Messrs. Whitworth, Drayton, and Buckland; M. Sain- 
ton (violin), and Miss Case (piano),; with Mr. Lavenu, as conductor. 

Mr. G, Buckland delivered a lecture on old English and patriotic music at the 
Sussex Hall, last Thursday, 

The Sacred Harmonic Society, on Friday, performed at Exeter Hall, under 
Costa's direction, Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” The solos were sung by Miss 
Catherine Hayes (her first appearance since her return from Italy), Miss Eliza 
Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss Williams, Mr. Sims Reeves (his first appearance since 

‘is return from Paris), Mr. J. A. Novello,and Herr Formes. ‘The oratorio will 
‘be repented next Briday, 

The Norwich Musical Festival will not take place this year on account of the 

Exhibition. The triennial gathering of the choirs will be held as usual, Wor- 


| feelings respecting Free-trade 


rope being the town this year; and the festival will take place the last week in 
ugust. 


FOREIGN MUSICAL NEWS. 

Four representations of Gounod’s “Sapho” have been given at the Grand 
Opera in Paris, with marked success, the interest in the work increasing on 
representation—a sure sign of its it popularity. Madame Viardot has 
achieved one of her greatest lyric triumphs, by her delineation of Sapho. With 
the exception of the Phaon of Guey: the Shepherd of Aymes, the other 

ters were but feebly sustained. Jinales of each act, especially those 
of the first and third acts, created an immense furore. 

Meyerbeer’s “ Prophete,” on the 25th ult., produced a receipt of nearly £400, 
although the centenary is at hand. 

Auber’s “ Corbeille d’Oranges” will Pe procnced early this month, for the re- 
turn of Mdlle. Alboni; and, in July, ‘work will be brought out at Her Ma- 
Jesty’s Theatre, Mr. Lumley having secured the copyright tor this country. 

Auber’s “ Enfant Prodigne” was performed this week ; it isin rehearsal at the 


ide Ttalian Opera. 
privilege of the direction of the Opéra Comique has been renewed by the 
French authorities to M. Perrin for eight years, from the Ist May, 1853. 

Such was the success of Mdlle, Cravelli and Mr. Sims Reeves in Verdi's “ Er- 
nani,” that, after the closing of the Italian Opera-house, on the 19th ult., for the 
season, an extra repreventation of that work took place on the 23rd, at which the 
enthusiasm was as marked as on the ghts. 

‘has visited Paris on his way to 


previous nig! 
es str apy the celebrated barytone of Stuttgardt, 
jondon. 

‘The military bend of the 9th Regiment of Dragoons, formed in Paris for play- 
ing on the newly invented sax instruments, will, with the permission of the 
French Minister of War, visit London this season. 

‘The sixth and final grand Philharmonie Concert took place in Paris last Tnes- 
day, under Gerlioz's direction. ‘The scheme comprised a new overinre by M. A, 
Morel, and a lyric poom by M. Hippolyte Lucas, the music by M. Henri Cohen, 
called “The Monk,” fornded on 


nual value, has been: - ‘the hous di 
PADI lass from eich eave’ the wine id ra 
dcomed assessed taxes, and 


GRAND PROTECTIONIST DEMONSTRATION. 


The large and influential classes of the community who still put faith in the 
principles 6f! Legislative Protection to domesticindustry and capital, and the leading 
politicians who have advocated the claims of the agriculturists, both in and ont 
of Parliament, have availed themselves of the occasion furnished by the anniver= 
sary mecting, on Tuesday last, of the National Protection Association, to make a 


demonstration in favour of their political principles on a magnificent scale, par- * 


taking, in no small degree, of that gigantic character which the influenco of the 
example presented by the Great Exhibition appears to have communicated to 
very metropolitan display in the present year. 

The meeting was held in Drury Lane Theatre, and was so crowded that a large 
supplementary meeting was formed at St. Martin's Hall, Long-acre, of those who 
were unable to find room in the theatre. 

At both meetings, a vast amount of the wealth, rank, and influence of the 
empire was represented, and the earnestness and enthusiasm displayed have 
seldom, perhaps never, been exceeded at any similar demonstration. 

At the principal meeting (in Drury Lane) the chair was taken at 12 o'clock, 
amidst loud and long continued cheers, by his Grace the Duke of Richmond, KG, 
around whom were the following noblemen and gentlemen 

Prexs.—The Earl of Cardigan, Viscount Combermere, Earl of Glengall and 
party, Lord Berners, Viscount Strangford, the Earl of Erne, the Earl of Lisburne, 
Lord Sondes, Earl Talbot, Earl Cadogan, Earl of Sheffield, Earl of Winchilsea, 
Earl of Malmestury, Lord De Lisle, Earl of Stradbroke, Earl of Sheffield, Lord 
Nerthwiek, Lord Hastings, Lord Burghley. 

Menorrs or ParuiaMent.—L. W. Buck, Esq., Philip Bennet, jun., Esq., 
Spencer Waddington, Esq., Sir John Trollope, Bart., Richard Bremridge, 
Esq., Walter Long, sq., Captain Howard Vyse, J. F. Stanford, Esq., R. 
Spooner, Esq., Colonel Sibthorp, Viscount Galway, Lord John Manners, Marquis 
of Granby, Richard Pryme, Esq., Ambrose Goddard, Esq., Sir John Tyrrell, 
Bart, E. 8. Gooch, Esq., Sir Charles Knightly, Bart., Augustus Stafford, Esq., 
Wid, Freshfield, Esq., Lord Burghiey, William Deedes, Esq., Viscount Lewisham, 
Lord Guernsey, K. A. Christopher, Exq., C. N. Newdegate, Esq., J. W. S Drax, 
Esq., Sit George Tyler, Colonel Gilpin, Major Beresford, the Hon. F. Scott, 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., C. W. Packe, Esq., Colonel Chatterton, A. E. 
Fuiler, Esq., T. W, Booker, Esq., W. Bagge, Esq., the Hon. Arthur Duncombe, 
Sir Henry Meux, Bart., T..P. Halsey, Esq.. Lord Henry Gordon Lennox, Lord 
Alexander Gordon Lennox, Hon, Gerrard Noel, Edward Fellowes, Esq., Viscount 
Newport, Hon, Captain Harris, Viscount Mandeville, Sir William Verner, Bart., 
C. A. Moody, Esq., Sir R. Lopez, Bart., William Forbes Mackenzie, Exq,, Mel- 
ville Portal, Esq., Sir Edmund Filmer, Bart. 

GENTLEMEN.—Lord Ranelagh, Viscount Ingestre, Sir William Bowyer Smijth, 
Bart, Captain Boteler, R.E., Sir J. H. Maxwell, Bart., William Parker, she 
William Mules, Esq., J. Bottomley, Esq., Pontefract; James Harding, Esq., 
Waterson ; Daniel Maydwell, Esq., E. W. Powell, Esq., Henry F. Napper, Esq. 
Captain Alpin, W. P. M. Crosley, Esq., Thomas Waters, Esq., James Biyth, Es 
RP. Lony, Esq.. Ashurst Mijendie, Bxq., Sr. George Read, William Cayley 
Worsley, Esa.; W. H. Stow, Esq., Streatley House, near Reading; Kev. James 
Linton, Samuel Umbers, Esq., Sir Edward Dering, Bart., Sir Norton Knatchbull, 
the Key. W. M. S. Marriott, Admiral G. W. H. D'Aeth, Rev. Frederick William 
Freeman, J. 8, Thompsen, Esq., Charles Tyrell Esq., Sir Matthew White Kidley, 
Luke Bearman, Exq., C. T. ‘Lower, Esq., Sir James J. K. Mackenzie, Bart., 
Captuin Manley, Colonel Warren, Richard Hewett, Esq., P.S. Punnett, Esq., &c, 

Also delegates from Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Essex, and ulmost every county 
in England, and from East Lothian and Morayshire, in Scotland. 

The noble Chairman, having acknowledged the complimentary manner in 
which he had been received by that assembly of representatives of the agricul- 
tural interests in every part of this great empire, said it wonld be useless for 
him to profess his attachment to the great canse of Protection ; because his 
were known throughout the length and breadth 
of this, their futherland, ‘Loud cheers.) He considered that this large meeting 
of tenunt-Jarmers from all parts of the empire could not but be of the greatest 
service to their cause. (Chvers.) They cared not for the abuse of their oppos 
nents—(Cheers)—and still less for the ridicule which they had attempted 
to shower upon them. (Renewed cheers.) They might, nay, he thought 
they must, learn this lesson, Namely, that their foes would not do 
this if they did not think their (the agricuiturists’) was a good cause, 
(Cheers ) If they did not think that large bodies of the people of England were 
coming over to Protectionists’ notions, they would let them alone, (Cheers ) 
Nay, more, If they did not think that the constituencies of the country 
Were opposed to Free Trade, why had they proposed to swamp those consutu- 
encies? (Cheers.) In fact, they had no argument left but the argument of in- 
timidation. (Cheers.) While, however, he should deprecate anytning like 
4 war between classes, he would tell them that the tenant-farmers of Englund, 
with their hardy labourersat their backs, would care not for a contest with a hun- 
dred thousand ¢otton-spinners. (Tremendous cheering.) He did not believe 
that such men could intimidate the agriculturists, because the respectable oper= 
atives even in the manufacturing districts agreed more with the Protectionists 
than with the Free-traders. (Cheers.) They had found out the fallacy of the 


| “cheap loaf.” (Chcers.) They had discovered that what was to make them 


happy, prosperous, and contented was fair wages, and always to be employed, 
(Loud cheers.) The noble Duke then called Bh uh aus 

The Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham, who moved the first resolution. He 
should have shrunk from coming forward were it not for a dread lest ie sould 
be suspected of Inkewarmness towards the great principles of politic, just, and 
equitable protection, (Cheers) He firmly believed that it was upon those 
principles alone, or upon their abandonment, depended the earthly prosperity of 
the country, or its total destruction. (Cheers.) The resolution he had to 
propose was to the effect— 


rest; the 
of industrial pore 
joyment in many 


Population; present indisputabie evidence 


that derangements exist in the social systema of 11 
country, which are sapping tho foundations of ite prosperity, and, 
must end in wide-spread disast 


if not speedily remedi 
ter, discontent, and ruin, zi amd 


Mr. Butt, Q.C., seconded the resolution in an able speech, devoted to showing 
the injurious effects upon the agricultural interests of Ireland, by the with- 
drawal of protection, He observed that “ Ireland had suffered more than any 
other part of the British dominions by Free Trade, and the people of England 
might regard what was passing in Ireland as the programme of what would 
most assuredly befal England unless they reversed their policy. There could 


extent of two thirds of what it 
vourable locality in the south of 
England yet becaore the Hagloh tent 
yet tenant- farmers 
farmers fad not ey but, as tp Pasi cee ha a 
won! ui farmers ready fallen upon 
thren in Teolgnd. The object of the Free-traders was the exterminat 
tenant-farmers of England. It was not a landlords’ question. The tenant- 
farmers of England stood between the landlords and ruin. yal 


had sed a strong term; he had said the object of the 

to exterminate the tenant-farmera of England. He believed it. Wonld 

they submit to it? (Lond cries of **No.”) The Free-traders had 

avowed e : dae ee er eee this last 

assertion, the |carned ferred subject » Stating: 

that in 1845 only 70, is emigrated from the United Kingdom; bat in 
emigrants amounted to 299,498, who had been driven out not by hope 
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pital in large masses, (Cheers.) we? said, too, that the tenant-farmers must 
transfer their capital to other lands. Thank God, the tenant-farmers’ capital 
‘was inseparably imbedded in their native soil; and how cruel it was, then, to 
tell them that they must remove their capital to other lands. (Cheers.) Then, with 
regard to other nations following the example of Great Britain; the Zollverein 
and the United States still maintained exclusive duties. The learned gentleman 
then alluded to what he regarded as threats of a revolution thrown out in case 
an attempt should be made to recur to Protection. If the Free-traders should 
dare to put their threats into execution, they would give them such a demon- 
stration as the world had never seen. But the whole thing was ludicrous in the 
extreme, The aristocracy, gentry, yeomanry, and artisans of the country were 
threatened by a member of the Peace Society, and by a very distinguished 
member of that most respectable but not particularly warlike body, the Quakers. 
(Langhter.) And these were the men who were threatening them with acivil 
war. Let them try to do it if they dared. (Cheers.) But there was more than 
absurdity in the matter. When they found a sworn member of her Majesty’s 
Privy Council joining in this threat, he must say that a more disgraceful trans- 
action never took place in the House of Commons. He concluded by declaring 
that they had unfurled their banner, which should never bs again taken down 
until beneath it every British artisan enjoyed a full, a true, a jast, and a fair 
protection. (Lond and long-continued cheering.) 

After a few words from Mr. G, 8. Dawson, of Selby, Yorkshire, 
was carried amidst enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. R. P. Long, of Wilts, proposed the second resolution, which attributed the 
evils under which it alleged so many of the great interests of the state are now 
intensely suffering, to the admission of the produce of foreign nations into unre- 
stricted competition with the produce of this highly taxed country. : 

Mr. G. G. Day, who was received with loud cheers, seconded the resolution. 

Mr. J. Bell, of Kent, supported the resolution, ani was followed by a Mr. 
Reid, who was introduced as a London baker, and who, in supporting the resolu- 
tion, said he did so under the firm conviction that this was not merely a class- 
interest movement, not a farmer’s interest, but one in which the interest of all, 
and above all the working men, might be looked to, and their grievances re- 
dressed. He was of opinion that every foreign article brought to this country 
displaced the labour of the home producer. 

‘The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. C. Worsley, whom the chairman described as a Sussex-man, moved the 
third resolution, to the effect that unless Free Trade be abandoned, and equal 
protection be restored to British labour and production, the most deplorable 
consequences, both political and social, ending in national convulsion and bank- 
ruptey, must ensue. He had the honour of appearing before them as the repre- 
sentative of British farmers, who, having suffered as they had, did not intend to 
leave that house and go home, and fold their hands, and leave their cause to 
one day's exertions, 

Colonel Kinloch, in a very humourous speech, seconded the resolution, which 
was carried amidst loud cheers. ¢ 

Lord Berners proposed a vote of thanks to the Duke of Richmond, Presidentof 
the National Association. 

Sir James J. R. Mackenzie seconded. 

‘The motion passed with great cheering. 

The Duke of Richmond said he should indeed feel himself unworthy of any 
position in this country, if, in receiving so great a compliment from the great 
body of the farmers of England, whom he now saw around him, he did not feel 
the deepest gratitude to them. He had through life, or rather since the war was 
at an end, taken every opportunity of associating with the farmers of 
England, (Cheers.) He knew them well; he knew their motives, 
and, therefore, respect coming from them he deeply felt. Above six 
thousand of them, whom he had then the honour to address, had met 
there that day to tell the nation at large that Protection they would and must 
have. (Loud cheers.) Would that the Free-traders, with their new convert, Sir 
James Gratam—(Hooting)—could only for one moment listen to the echo of 
those cheers! It would drive him into a fit back to Netherby; he would be 
afraid even of the honest, the intelligent, the independent farmers of the country. 
But he (the Duke of Richmond) could explain some of the hostility of these 
‘members of Parliament to the landed interest. Did they believe that Sir James 
Graham had forgotten that he was turned out of the representation of Cumber- 
Jand ; did they believe that Lord John Russell did not think of his defeat in 
Huntingdon ; that Lord Palmerston was not aware he was turned out of 
Hampshire; that his noble friend Lord Grey had forgotten that he was 
turned out by the farmers of Cumberland. He did not believe that these indi- 
viduals changed their opinions for this, but what he said was, that they felt 
themselves’ personally injured. That showed what good judges the farmers 
were, for they found them out and turned them out. He wished them te curry 
that principle a little further. (“ We will, Give us an election and we'll do it.”) 
That was exactly what he was recommending them to do, He asked them to 
look at the votes of their county members, and turn out every one of them who 
did not vote for Mr. Disraeli’s motion. (Cuerrs.) He asked them not to pledge 
their members to matters of detail, but toask them this question—will you sup- 
port Lord Stanley? If they said ** No,” then don’t have them. They would 
have no more of this sort of work—a man saying he was half a Protectionist, and 
that he would do something for the agricultural interest. They knew that nothing 
could benefit the agricultural interest but fair protection, He asked them to 
reject all candidates who did not say openly “* Yes” when they asked them if 
they would support Lord Stanley. He would not trouble them more at this 
moment—(“* Go on”)—but he would merely assure them that they were not 
going to follow the advice which some timid people gave them, and who said, 
if they attempted to give justice to British industry, they must expect they 
could not do so without there being some mobs formed in some part of the country. 
(Laughter.) Now he told them before he was not one of those who feared that any 
party backed by the opinion of the middle class of this country could be alarmed. 
Were they to abandon the cause of Protection because, forsooth, there might be 
some mobs formed in some parts of the country? That would be to say they 
were prepared not to abide by the law which their legislators male, bat by 
the will of a violent and infuriated mob. (Cheers.) The noble Duke again 
assured the meeting of the deep gratitude he felt towards them, and said he could 
not permit the meeting to separate, without giving their best and earnest: 
thanks to the committee of the National Association, and to Mr. G. F. Young, 
its Chairman. 

‘A yote of thanks waa then given accordingly, which was responded to by Mr. 
G. F. Young. 

‘The meeting then separated at a quarter past 
a quarters 

At the Supplemental Meeting, in St. Martin’s Hall, Long-acre, the chair was 
taken by Earl Stanhope, and the meeting was addressed by his Lordship, Mr. 
G. F. Young, Captain Vyse, M.P., Mr. Bull, of Cambridge, Rev, Charles Day, 
and several farmers. The resolutions were copies of those adopted at the prin- 
cipal meeting. 

(We shall Illustrate this important demonstration next week.] 


THE DINNER. 

In the evening some two or three hundred of the gentlemen who had attended 
tle meeting during the day assembied at dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
‘There were present—Mr. G. F. Young (the chairman), the Duke of Richmond, 
Earl Stanhope, the Ear! of Winchilsea, Lord Berners, Sir F. Fowke, Colonel 
Sibthorp, M.P., Captain Bennet, M.P., Mr. Booker, M.P., Captain Vyse, M.P., H. 
Greene, Esq., Colonel Kinloch, Mr. Butt, Q.C., &c. Mr. Higgs officiated as 


toast-master. 
loyal, patriotic, and Protectionist toasts were duly honoured, 


the resolution 


; 
five, haying lasted five hours and 


The custo. 
and the party did not separate until a late hour. 


Tue Arrornry-GENERAL ». THE Lospon Dock Company.—This 
case, which oceupied so much time and attention last February, has been again 
brought before the Court of Exchequer. On Monday last after two days’ argu- 
ment, a rule was granted to the Attorney-General on the part of the Crown, 
to show cause why a verdict should not be entered for the Crown as to the 
twenty-seven casks of sugar on the 2d, 4th, 5th, and 6th counts, or why there 
should not be a new trial; and a rule was also granted to Sir F. Kelly on the 
part of the defendants, to show cause why the verdict found for the Crown as to 
the two boxes of sugar should not be set aside and a verdict entered for the de- 
fendants, or why there should not be anew trial. Thus the whole question which 
ocetupied the Court during eleven days in February last, is re-opened afresh. 


Tus Rossery AT tak GoverRNMENT GuNrowpER Works At 
Watruam Aspey.—On Tuesday last, the bench of magistrates at Waltham again 
assembled for the purpose of completing the evidence in this case, The pri- 
soners, George Rowe, John Cornish, Charles Eve, and Jesse Gritiths, were 
prought from Ilford gaol, in the custody of Mr. J. Anderson, the governor of the 
prison, at an early hour, and at eleven o’clock they were placed at the bar. 
‘After some lengthened evidence, and Mr. Massey having addressed the bench for 
Griffiths, Mr, Bodkin said he would not press for a commitment to prison against 
Eve, bat should in the case of the other three The whole of the prisoners said 
they should reserve their defence. The magistrates decided on discharging Eve, 
on his entering into his own reeognisances to appear to any charge that might 
be preferred against him. The other prisoners, Rowe, Cornish, and Grifiths, 
were fully committed to take their trial at the next autumn assizes. Applica- 
tion was made for the money found in the possession of Rowe and Cornish to be 
given up to them, which was peremptorily refused. The prisoners were then 
conveyed back to Liford gaol. i 

Sate or Arsenic.—The main provisions of the Sale of Arsenic 
Bill, as amended by the committee, are ay follows:—On every sale of arsenic, 
the particulars of the sale are to be entered by the seller. No person shall sell 
less than 10 1b. weight of arsenic at any one time to any person who is un- 
known to the person selling, unless the sale be made in the presence of a 
witness who is known to the person selling, and to whom the purchaser is known, 
and who signs his name, together with his place of abode, to such entries, before 
the delivery of the arsenic to the purchaser; and no person shall sell less than 
10 1b. weight of arsenic at any one time to any person other than a male of 


full age. No person shall sell any arsenic unless the same be, before the sale | 


thereo!, mixed with soot or indigo, in the proportion of one onnce of soot or 
half an ounce of indigo, at the least, to one pound of the arsenic, and so in pro- 
portion for any greater or less quantity. The penalty for offending against the 
act is £20. @ act is not to prevent the sale of arsenic in medicine under a 
médical prescription. c 

The Government of the Valais, in reply to a letter from the Sardi- 
nian Chargé d’Afisires in Switzerland, relative to the construction of a carriage- 
road over the Great St. Bernard, has given an assurance that the works in 
that este shall be completed by the time those on the Sardinian territory 
are ; 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Srarr Av Mapras.—Major-General Sir Richard Armstrong. C.B., 
is to proceed to Madras, where he will have the local rank of a Lieutenant- 
General, and succeed Lieutenant-General Sir George Berkeley, K.C.B., as the 
senior general officer in command in that Presidency. Sir Richard Armstrong 
served many years in India, and in the Burmese war of 1125 and 1826, held the 
rank of Brigadier. 

Faran Accwwrnt to tue Hon. Granyitte Ecerton.—We re- 
gret to state that accounts of the untimely death of this young officer have been 
received in town. Mr, Egerton was a midshipman on board her Msjesty's ship 
Meander, 44, Captain the Hon. Henry Keppel. The frigate was at California, 
receiving treasures for conveyance to Englind. Mr. Egerton and a party of 
officers went on a shooting excursion, when Mr. Egerton’s gun burst and killed 
him on the spot. Intelligence of the afflicting occurrence has been forwarded to 
the Earl and Countess ef Eliesmere, who, at the last accounts, had siiled from 
Malta for Sicily in his Lordship’s yacht. Mr, Egerton was in his seventeenth 
year. 

Launeu or THe “ Preyce or Wates.”—This beautiful model of a 
20-gun frigate arrived from Woolwich at an early hour on Sunday morning, and 
was brought ashore at Cubitt's-wharf, Pimlico, the same day, at high water. 
On Monday morning, at five o’olock, nine horses were attached to the sledge on 
which she was landed, which proceeded at a slow pace towards the Ser- 
pentine, IIyde-park, where she arrived at ten o'clock, haying occupied five 
houts in her transit, part of which was taken up in mending one of 
the wheels of the sledge, owing to the tire coming off no less than four 
times. Having arrived on the north side of the Serpentine, preparations were 
made for launching, when she was dragged with some difficulty to the water's 
edge. One of her hawsers was taken across to the south side and fastened to 
the horses, when, after some few casualties, and the breaking of the hawser, 
which was soon made good, she was dragged off the sledge into the water; but 
unfortunately, in so doing, her rudder was broken, The riggers were imme- 
diately set to work to have her compieted by the Ist of May. 

Accipent To Mu. Granam.—Letters from Malta, dated 12th of 
April, mention a frightful accident that had just occurred toa son of Sir Jamas 
Graham, serving as naval cadet on board her Majesty’s ship Queen. It appears 
that Mr. Graham, who isa remarkably fine enterprising boy, was showing off 
some feats of activity with his young messmates aloft, when, missing his hold, 
he fell from the mizentop to the deck, fortunately catching a rope that in sume 
degree checked the violence of the descent. Although much hurt, tie young 
suiferer was progressing favourably. 

Symparny or tue Russtans AND Frexcn iy tue Fare or Sir 
Joun Franxuin,—By private letters received from her Majesty's ship Anter- 
prise, Captain Collinson, C.B., dated Hong-Kong, 25(h February, it would seem 
that much sympathy is felt by the Russians in the fate of our missing country- 
men. The folowing is an extract of a private Ivtter from one of the officers 
serving on board :—“ We lett two officers, Lieutenant Barnard and Mr. Adams, 
assistant-surgeon, at Michaclowski and Norton Sound, with orders to proceed 
into the interior, and see whether any communication takes place between the 
Russian ports and the natives inhabiting the shores of the Polar Sea, From Mi- 
chaclowski I weut to Sitku, where, from the researches of the Russians, we find 
our Polar chart, as far as the Colville is concerned, totally in error, The 
Youcon, it would appear, is the head water of the Kiverpuk, which runs 
into Behring Sea to the southward of Norton Sound, and they have no port on any 
river emptying itself into the Polar Sea, We found a great disposition on the 
part of the Russian authorities to aid in our search. The Governor-General, 
Captain Resenburgh, has ordered the post of Michalowski to be reinforced this 
year by eighteen Aleutians ani nine skin boats, which are to be pla ed at Cap- 
tain Moore’s disposal, should he require them. The men are armed with rifles, 
are expert hunters, live upon Esquimaux diet, and speak a dialect of the same 
tongue. The skin boats are what the Russians have made use of in all their ex- 
ploring expeditions. We are to suil on the Ist of April to Behring’s Straits. 
Lieutenant Bellot, of the French navy, Knight of the Legion of Honour, has 
volunteered his services, by permission of the Mynister of Marine of France, to 
join an Arctic expedition, and speaks of the enthusiasm felt in the French navy 
that one of their own officers shonld be e:nbarked in the sacred cause which has 
engaged the sympathies of all nations.” 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


The current week has been monopolised by the monster gathering ou the 
banks of the Roodee, which, we are bound to say, did not quite realise what had 
been anticipated. Like the Newmarket meeting, it suffered from competition 
The next will be a tolerably busy week, the calendar announcing the following 
race meetings:—Monday, Lewes (formerly held in August); Tuesday, New- 
market—offering nothing very brilliant; Wednesday, Liverpool Hunt and 
Plymouth; and on Thursday, Durham, Shrewsbury, and Edinburgh; the last 
three prowise good sport. The cricket season commences on Monday with an. 
All England match at Lords. 


BETTING AT CHESTER,—Tavsspay Moanina. 


DERBY. 
4 to 1 agst Teddington 8 to 1 agst Hernandez 25 to lL agst Theseus 
6 to | —— Prime Minister 20 to 1 —_ The Ban Bto1 Bluck Doctor 


33 t0 1 agst Neasham. 


CHESTER RACHS.—Tiyespar. 

The Grosvenor Stakes of 10 sovs each, with, 30 added.—Lord Waterford’s 
Kick-up-the-Dust (D. Doyle), 1. Mr. Dawson’s Mark Tapley (Cartwright), 2. 

The Mostyn Stakes of 10 soys each, with 100 added.—Mr. Hawke’s Paddy 
Bird (Templeman), 1. Mr. Barton’s Bethgelert (Murson), 2. 

The CagsTERFIELD STaKEs of 10 sovs each, with 100 added.—Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Harry Skurry (Kitchener), 1. Mr. Wilkin’s Aristos (Lye), 2. 

The OrTIONAL SELLING STAKES of 5 sovs. euch, with 30 added.—Mr, Smith's 
Emma (Harrison(, 1. Mr. Merry’s Maid of the Mountain (Wells). 2. 

The PALATINE STAKES of 15 sovs. each, with 100 added.—sir J. Hawley’s 
Merry Peul, 1. Mr. Dawson’s Tightwaist, 2. 

Sweerstakes of 5 sovs, each, and 30 added.—Mr. Bobbs’s Lucy, 1. 
Dawson's Avia, 2. 


Mr. 


WEDNESDAY. 

‘The Conrxratan Hanproar of 5 sovs each.—Lord Cardross’s filly by Arundel, 
outof Camarilla (Owner), 1. Mr. Carew’s Escape (Mr. Bevill), 2. 

The Tutp Year or rar Roopes Propuce Stakes of 15 guineas each.— 
Mr. Stebbing’s Guardsman (Bumby), 1. Mr. Dawson’s Avia (Lye), 2. 

The TraDEsMeN'’s PLaTr of 200 guineas.—Mr. Lister’s Nancy (Kendall), 1. 
Mr. Saxon's Black Doctor (Ridkard), 2. 

The Ciry Memnens’ PLaTE of 60 guineas, added toa Sweepstakes of 3 gul- 
He panies Watertord’s Roller (Doyle), 1. Mr. Stebbing’s Cutler (Ba- 
sham), 2. 

‘The ScRampLe Hanpicar of 5 sovs each, and 30 added.—Mr, J, Osborne’sIre- 
sine, 1. Lori Strathmore’s Scar, 2. 

‘The QugEen’s PLare of 100 guineas. Lord Waterford’s Kick-up-the-Dust, 1. 
Mr. Holdforth’s General Sale, 2. . 

THURSDAY. 

The We.ter Cur.—General Sale, 1. Scarborough, 2. 

Der Stanp Cur.—Eva, 1. Roller, 2. 

‘The TRIENNIAL STakes.—Needle, 1. Merry Bird, 2. 

The Dez Sraxes.—Hippolytus, 1. Black Doctor, 2. 


Wanr or Lasourers 1y AmericA—The Philadelphia Ledger of 
the 11th ult. announces that no less than 5000 labonrers are now wanted on the 
great railway from Philadelphia to Pittsburg and Cleveland on the Lakes. The 
Fate of remuneration offered is one dollar, or 43. 6d. a day, tor able-bodied 
men. This road, nearly 300 miles in length, is the only one, perhaps, either 
in America or elsewhere, which has been constructed without the aid of any 
loan whatever. 

Convention of NAvIGATION wit THE NETHERLANDS—A cotl- 
vention, additional to the treaty of October, 1837, has just been ratitied between 
Great Britain and the Netherlinds. It provides that no duties of tonnage, har- 
bour, lighthouse, or other corresponding dues, shall be imposed in the ports of 
either country upon the yessels of the other country, from whatever port or 
place arriving, which shall not be equally imposed in the like cases on national 
‘yessels; and in neither country shali any duty or prohibition be imposed upon, 
nor any drawback be withheld from, any goods imported into or exported from 
such conntry, in yessels of the other, which shall not be equally imposed upon or 
ww thheld from such goods. when so imported or exported in national yessels. 

ExpeNses oF rae Karrik Wan,—An official estimate has been pre- 
sented to Furliament, stating that £300,000 will be required to be voted towards 
d fraying the expenses of the Kaflir war beyond the ordinary grants of the 
army, navy, ordnance, and commissariat services for the years 1850-51 and 
1851-52. 

Juws’ Bitt.—Sixty-four petitions, containing 4925 signatures, have 
been presented against the bill for the removal of Jewish disabilities. 


= 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 

(From our City Correspondent.) 
‘The Market for the home funds has been flat during the week, business haying 
been limited. Consols on Monday quoted the highest price, viz. 96§ 97; and on 
Tuesday, the lowest being 96§ §. The decline was cunsed by the receipt of lower 
prices Paris, in conjunction with a belief that the rate of interest would be 
Faised by the Directors of the Bank of England. The weekly meeting—held, 
however, on Wednesday (instead of Thursday, the Istof May being always a 
holiday at the Bank of England)—broke up without any change, and the English 
Market became firmer in consequence. Thursday being observed as a close 
holiday in all the Markets, the week’s business hus been proportionately enr- 
tuiled; prices navertlieless at the close were firm, the following being the last 
oficial qnotutions :—Bank Stock, 211; Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities, 
964; Three per Cent, Con. Annuities, 96% ; New hreo-and-s-Quarter per Cent., 
974; Long Annuities, to expire 30 years, Sth Jan., 1860, 7){; Ditto, 30 years, 
10th Oct., 1859, 74; Ditto, dan. 5, 1860, 7 9-16; India Siock, 259; Ditto Bonds, 
£1000, 53 pm.; Ditto, nnder £1000, 4 pm.; Consols for Accoant, 96§; Ex~ 

chequer Bills, 144. ; £1000, 63 pm. ; £500, 53 pm.; Small, 54 pm. 
In the Foreign Market, the only feature worthy of record has been the im- 


Bement in Mexican, consequent on the receipt of the instructions from the 

dent of the Mexican Republic to Senor Payno, the commissioner appointed 
‘to proceed to Europe. The following extracts contain the most valuable portion 
ef the instructions :— 


1, Ho will proceed to obtain, in co-operation with our Minister in tho United States, th 

f o . the 
acceptance of bills or certificatss to the amount of two and a half millions of doll i 
cable to the arrangement of the English debt. JSbeacate ae 


2, Hy will arrange for the payment of the dividend due on the Ist of July next, out of re 

3 malt 
tances. already made,and to be made further for this purpose. Hewill aio arrange, in agree~ 
ment with the committee. for the necessary regulations for the service of the agency, and the 


remittanco, receipt, and distribution of the moueys applicable to U ” jon 
under the decree of the 11th uf Octobe "YS applicable to the paymont of the dividends 


. 

Articles 4.and S authorise Mr. Payno to ne; 5 oni e 
that Republic from New Grenada, Venesuclay aud Xeurdor. (in ail £68000), and of tho deb 
due by the late house of Varelay and Co, piesa 

On Wednesday the price of the Bonds advanced to 354 3, and have since 
quoted 359. In the other securities there has been little change of importance, 
the half-monthly Account having been adjusted without difficulty. Prices at 
closing are—Danish Bonds, 5 per Cent., 102 ; Mexican, 5 per Cent., 1846, ex Jan. 
Coupons, 35$; Ditto, Account, 35$; Deferred Peruvian, 39}; Russian 4} per 
cent ce 99}; Spanish, 5 per Cent., 1840, 19}; Dutch, 4 per Cent. Certifi- 

ates, 89%. 

Shares closed firmly, the Account having passed over without the heavy 
“ continuations” that marked former settlements. At closing, prices stood, for— 
Aberdeen, 153; Caledonia, 1514; Ditto, Preference, 62%; Chester and 
Holyhead, 24, Eastern Counties, 7f; Great Western, #83; Great 
Northern, 18$; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 64; London and Brighton, 
98; London and Bluckwall, 8§; London and North-Western, 130; Lon- 
don and Sonth-Western, 894; Midland Counties, 64; North Statfordshire, 
64, dis. ; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 18 ; South-Eastern and Dover, 
28f; South Wales, 32; York, Newcastle, and Burwick, 22}; York and North 
Midland, 274; Boulogne and Amiens, *}; Northern of France, 14}; Namur and 
Liege, 8 ; Orleans and Bordesux. 4; Puris and Orleans, 35; Paris aud Rouen, 


THE MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE,—Up to our market, this week, tho arrivals of English wheat, coastwise 
and by land carciage, huye been very moderate; noverthe'ess, owing to the immense qunnti- 
ties of foreign flour on offer, the demand for all deecriptions has ruled heavy, at a decline in 
the quotations of 26 per quarter, without effecting cles Foreign wheats have given 
way Is perquarter, with searcely any inquiry. Very li h barley has come forward; 
but the supply of foreign has increased to some extent st hinds, as weil as malt, have 
sold slowly, at late rates. ‘The ont trade bax ruled firm, at very full prices. In beans and 
peas very litte doing, atlate rater. Indian corn aud flower have been lower to purchase. 

inglish.—Wheat, Essex and Kent, rod, 354 to 434; ditto, white, 37s to 488; Nortuik and Lin~ 
colu, red, 328 to 395; ditto, white, 378 to 419; rye, 28 to 26s: «rinding barloy, Les to 225; distii- 
Jing ditto, 22s to 218; malting ditto, 234 to 31 foll and Lincyin malt,'t63 to 49s; brown 
ditto, 435 to 458; Kingston und Ware, 608 to £33; Chevalier, 54 to 55s; Yorkshire and Lincoln~ 
shire fuer onts, 17s to 214; potato ditto, 198 to 23s; Yougival ‘and Cori, black, 16s to 198; ditto, 
white, 17s to 22s; tick beans, new, 258 to 205: ditto, old. 278 to 298; grey pens, 25s to 28s; maple, 
26s to 29s; white, 29s to 26s; boilers, 26s to 288 per quarter. Town-made flour, 34s to 398; Suf= 
folic, 288 to 32s; Stockton and Yorkshire, 288 to 32s per 280 1b, Foreign: Vansig red wheat, 
—ato—s; white, —s —s; barley, ; outs, —5 —a; bea to —s; peas, —% —s por 
esha American flour, 18s to 23s per barrel; Canada, —s to —s per barrel; French, 24s to 3is 
per sac 

The Seed Mayket,—Although thy demand for clover seed is very inactive, no decline has 
yet taken place in prices, Canary moves off heavily, at 1s to 2s per quarter lees money, All 
other articles are very dull. 

Linseed, English, sowing, 60s to 63s; Baltic, crushing, 485 to 2s; Mediterranean and 
Oilosan, 435 to 488, ‘Hempseed, 32s to 364 por quarter. Cormnder, 16s to 24s per owt. Brown 
mustard-seed, 8s to 108; white ditto, 5s Od to 7s 0d; and tares, 4s to 49 6d per bushel, English 
rape-seed, new, £25 to £27 per last of ten quartors. Linseed cakes, English, £7 0s to £7 10s; 
ditto, foreign, £5 0s to £7 53 per 1000, Rapeseed cukes, £408 to £4 10s perton. Cunary, 
403 to 436 por quarter. 

Bread.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 63d to 74; of household 
ditto, 4d to bd per Alb loaf. 

Imperial Weekly Average.—Whent, 393 34; barley, 248 4d; oats, 17s 10d; rye, 21s 2d; 
beans, 263 5d; pens, 255 5d. 

The Six Weeks" Average.—Wheat, 383 7d; barley, 238 11d; oats, 17a 2d; rye, 249 ddj 
beans, 26 9d; peas, 25s 5d. 

Duties, Wheat, 14; barley, 18; oats, 18; ry#, 13; bean 

Lea.—Vhe demand for commen black teassti!l continues steady at full prices; sound Congou 
being worth Is Od per pound. In other kinds only a limited businses ix doing at late ratus. 

‘Sugar.—West India sugar has commanded an improved inquiry at fast week's quotations; 
whilst fiue Bengal and Mauritius qualities have improved in value Gd per ews. wiih a good 
consumptive demaud. Foreign sugars firm, Hedned goods steady ut 488 6d per ewe for 
brown lumps. 

Coffee —Our market has ruled heayy, and most plantation kinds have given way in value 

18 6d per cwt. Good ordinary native Ceylon has changed hands at 40s 6d per owt. 
Rice.—So little is doing in this article, that the quotations are almost nominol 
Provisions.—For Irish buttor the demand rules heavy, at droopin; Corks are sc ing 
at 74s; Limericks, 64s to 684 per cwt. Forcign has given way 2x per ewt. Fine Friesiand, 
£0s to 824, English, 28 cheaper. Fine weekly Dorset, 683 to (5: middling ditto, 748 to B45 
perewt. Fresh, 7s'to 11s per dozen Ibs. ‘ihe bacon murk’t is active, at 1s 10 Ys per ewt 
more money, Prime sizeable Waterford, 578 to 593: hvavy. 54s to 6s; Limerick, sieable, 518 
to Sis; Hambro', 483 to d3spercwt. Lard and most otter kinds of provisions are quite as 
dear as last weol. 

Tallow, —The price of P. Y. C. on the spot has declined to 393 per ewt, with a very limited 
demand. Town tallow. 874 t) 875°6d per ewt, net cash; rough fat, 2s 1d per 8 Ib 

Oils. —Lingeed ia in moderate request, at 333 3d per cwt. All fish oils are very dull, and 
lower to purchase, 

‘Spirits.—Leeward Island rum is very dull in sale at Is 7d to 1s 8d, and Fast India, Is 5d 
per gutlon proof. Jamaica is lower to purchase. Brandy and corn spirits command very littie 
attentio 

Coals.—Bett's West Hartley, 135; Hasting’s Hartley, 14s; 
Hilton, 13s 64; Lawson, 12s 94; Bell, 14s Ff ton. 

Hay and Straw.—Meadow hay, £3 0s to £4 10s; clover ditto, £3 5s to £4 10s; and straw, 
£1 1s to. £1 98 per load. ‘Trade steady. 

Hops.—B8elocted hop: of jast year's growth are in moderato request, at full prices. Inall 
other kinds, next to nothing is doing. 

Wool.—Vhe next public sales of colouial—at which 30000 bales will be offered—will com- 
mente on the lath inst. Dy private contract, notwithstanding that the supply on offer is small, 
only a limited business is doing, and priovs are with dilficulty supported. 

Selected sumples are now worth 100s per ton; but the general demand isin a 
ta 


peas, Is 


Tanfield Moor, 13s; Wylam, 13s; 


te. 
‘or each kind of fat stock the demand has ruled very active, at an advance 


dency :— 
‘Beef, from 2s 4d to Ss 6d; mutton, 2s 6d to 310d; Jamb, 4s 10d to 5s 10d; veal, 3s 2d to 
4s 34; ‘pork, 4s 6d to 3s 10d per Blb, by the carcare. R. Leneerr, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Farrar, ApRit 25, 


WAR OFFICE, Apnin 25. 

3rd Dragoon Guards: Assist-Surg R M Allen to be Assist-Surgeon, vice Sawyers. 

12th Light Dragoons: Lieut C Curtis to be Captain, vice Maunseili Cornet kt H HM Jary to 
be Lieut, vice Curtis. 16th: Licut W 'T Dickson to be Captain, vice Warriner. 17th: Licut W 
Morris to be Captain, vica Lane; Comet J H ‘Thomson to be Lieut, vice Morris. 

Gth Foot: Assist: urs W I? 'T'Ivey to be Assistant Surgeon, vice Allen. Mth Foot: Capt 
W Osborne to be Capt, vice Hall; Lieut F Hammersley to be Captain, Usborne; Ensigu 
W EB MGwire to be Lieut, vice Hammersley. 17th; Kusign RW Cra 
vieo Neynoe; Ensign EA stotherd to be Ensign, vice Cradock. 22d: Assi 
MD, tobe Assistant-Surgvon, view J Anderson, MD. 57th: Livi 
vice Frost; Ensign G H Nornuin to he Lieutenant, vice Monro. 
be Lieutenant, vies Kose; Cadet ‘TA Burrowes to be Ensign, v 
© Dunbar to be Captain, vice Coates; Eusign W A Kerr to be Lieutenant, vi 

Hospitan, STAFF.—B Tydd to be ‘Assistant Surgeon to the Forces, vice Ivey 

BreveT.—Captain W Osborne to be Major in the Army. 


BANKRUPTS. 
Southsea, ironmonger. A BLUMENTHAL, Jobn-street 
G SNELLING, Gracechurch-srreut, City, perfurer. 
J PEARSON, Hollies, Statfordshire, 
SAYCE, Heywood, Lan- 


to be Licutenant, 


RS SMITH, Wish-street, 
Crutched-friars, City, wine-merchant. C 
R BROWN, Old Hroad-stre-t, City, alotioucer. 
maitster. R ALEXANDER, Maesteg, Glamorganshire, grocer. G 
cushire, grocer. M MEIKLE, Liverpool, pawubroker. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, i 
J THOMSON, Glasgow, spirit-dealer, G WILSON, J MARTIN, and J WILSON, Fdinburgh, 
tallors. J BARROWMAN, WHYFFLAT, and G BARROWMAN, Airdrie, contractors. 


TorspaY, APEIL 29. 


{COMMISSION SIGNED BY LORD-LINUTENANT. 
Yor«snx.—3rd Kegiment of West Riding Militia: Mujor Li Dixon (half-pay) to be Major, 


Ras rguad BANKRUPTS. 

F SA PRANCE, Lambeth-walk, clothier, Jc RIDGE, Great St Helens, Bishopegate- 
street, City, wine-merchant. C HOLTHOUSE, Great Tower-strect, City, s r-broker. J 
BULLOCK, Bristol, innkeeper. JUILL, Saltash, ail J TAY LORD, Bradford, York~ 
Ain Norstedeepinner. J SMITH, Lincoln, joiner J EMEIY, Preston, Lancashire, inu~ 


lak SCOTCH SEQU 


STEVENSON, Banff, builder, D MCORKLE, G rope-manufucturor. 
Moux, “Auchteruiuehty, draper. J BOSWELL, Harrhill Curmuck, grain-dealer. 


J GIL- 


———— 


BIRTHS. 


Onthe Mth inst tha wife of Lientenant-Colonel St Quintin, late 17th Lancers, of a son.— 
he wite of the Hon J C. Dundas, of a daughter —On the 2th inst, the Hon Mra Saumarez, 
of a son. still born,——On the 23d inst, the Hon Mrs tick Purre, of a son and heir. 
On the 20th uit, Mrs Charles James Sandilands, 1, Wintoun-place, Mackheath-roud, of a son. 
ee At Bayswater, on the 27th of April, the wit of T’Taylor, Esq, surgeon, of & Yon. 


MARRIAGES, 


DEATHS. 
On the 20th of April. suddenly, Mr Richard Brown, agwd 27, son of Me Richard Brown, of 


Piymouth.-At 40, Hana-plice, on Friday, tho lath ult, Amelia Christiana Brownell, 
Lymn ahtor of the, Tate Hobert Christian Lrownoll, of Croydon, Surrey.——The Kev 
"Ashley, Feotor of Great Shotford, Bucks, egod 72——At Lichfleid, Sarah, youngest 
surviving daughter of the laty Rev Harwood, D.1., F.S.A.——On the 22nd ult, selina. wilh 
Of the Rev G@ A Bicdormann, rector of Dasitacy, Wilts —On the 23n1 ult, the Roy Thomas 


howas 


Charles Boone, vicar of Kensworth, Herefordsbire,—April 27. in his second year, at the Rec- 
tory, Orcheston St. Mary, Frodere Hamilton, youngest son of the Rev E'T Bidwell, 
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SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1851. 


[Two Numpers, ls. 


A GUIDE TO THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 
INDUSTRY. 


Ar length the doubts and fears of many months are at an end—the 
work is done—the triumph is complete. The great idea of an Exhibition 
of the Industry of all Nations has been realised, and the gates are open 
of the vast Building, which every branch of industry, and almost every 
country in the world has contributed to furnish and adorn. 

On the 1st of May—a May-day which will long be memorable in the 
history of our country—the Queen, with all the splendour of her Court— 
with all the pomp and pageantry of a royal procession— with solemn 
and rejoicing music—with salvoes of artillery, amid the enthusiastic 
shouts of the representatives of a hundred different nations, proclaimed 
the opening of the Palace of Industry. Seldom have such cere- 
monies been bestowed in such a cause—not the celebration of 

he close of a long demoralising war, but the commencement, as 
we believe and trust, of a new era of peace and good-will. 

Into this Palace we are about to enter—to traverse day by day its 

ong avenues and galleries—to describe, to explain, to criticise, to illus- 
trate the various contributions of utility and beauty with which it is 
crowded. 


Here we shall find the fruits of scientific progress practically displayed ; 


here we shall find, side by side, in friendly competition, prepared to 
exchange lessons in civilising arts, nations which once met only as 
deadly enemies. 

The great social lessons suggested by the completion of the Exhibition 
of the Industry of all Nations, are not less valuable than the educational. 
Of all European countries, England is the least visited by foreigners: 
they admire our industry, they purchase our solid manufactures, they 
dread our prowess and ambition; but the climate, the expenses of tra- 
yelling, the absence of popular amusements, deter them from visiting our 
shores, or drive them away before they haye had an opportunity of 
fully appreciating those personal qualities, which, when known, inspire 
respect, confidence, and permanent good-will. 

But they have come now; and before proceeding further, we shall do 
well, perhaps, to enumerate the nations which haye cooperated with us, 
and filled with specimens of their industry, the eastern wing of the 
Crystal Palace. 

France and Austria stand first in the number of their contributions, 
although Prussia carries off the palm in sculpture, with Keiss’s vigorous 
poetical Amazon, without question the finest bronze of modern times, 
We have also Norway, Sweden and Denmark, Holland and Belgium ; 
the Hanse Towns and Northern States of Germany ; several of the minor 
States of the Zollverein, Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemburg ; the Republics 


of Switzerland ; the kingdoms of Piedmont and Sardinia, Tuscany, and 
Naples; the Papal States; Russia, Spain, and Portugal; Mahommedan 
Turkey, Egypt, Persia, and Tunis; Pagan Western Africa, and the 
converted islanders of the Pacific. The American Continent has an- 
swered us from New Granada, Mexico, Peru, Brazil; and, although last, 
not least, the United States have aided us in this great work. 

In addition to our foreign friends, whom courtesy compels us to name 
first, our colonies and dependencies, many of which, although much talked 
of, are less known to us than foreign states, make up a goodly array 
Among these, Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, corn and 
timber-bearing, hold a foremost rank, grouped with the barren sheep- 
walks of the Cape; the great emigration-fields of New South Wales, 
Port Philip, and South Australia, famous, too, for minerals; Van Die- 
men's Land, the alpine island of Australasia; New Zealand, the most 
romantic, healthy, and unprofitable of all our settlements; Bermuda, 
where the name of the chairman of the Executive Committee will ever 
be revered as the re-introducer of agriculture and horticulture. The 
Bahamas, famed for pine-apples, turtle, and shells; many West Indian 
islands; and St. Helena, chiefly remembered as the prison-house of a 
great captive; Ceylon, “the farthest Indian isle,” and the fortress of 
Malta, join for this time together ; while India, with gorgedus manfactures 
and a crowd of unknown productions, fills a large and prominent space, 
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Thus, then, without metaphor, 
assert, that the long wished for ts 
iteral truth, a hundred nations, f 


as a plain matter of fact, 

st; and that, in 
m Europe, Asia, Afric Auerica, end 
aid to the good 


we can, 


the fifth continent of Australia, have lent their hearty 
work, ‘ 
In this hour of pardonable pride and exultation, 
ant throng pres 
of 


before joining the 
atién of the 
Ww. moments, 
« have led to 


ing forward to witness the inaugur 
labour, it not be amiss to pause for a 
recall the events which in less than two y yi 
on of a great ide: for, while we are shouting and 
“up our caps, and crying God save the Queen,” “ God save the 
“God save the people, England, Scotland, and Treland,” we 
+ that more than once the whole sebeme of an Exhibition 
1 the point of being rendered impracticable. 

1 the 15th June, 1849, that his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
reneth of information collected by Mr. Scott Russell and Mr. 
is ¥ aller, announced to an audience assembled for the annual dis- 
tion of pri at the Society of Arts, that the time had arrived for 
attempting an Exhibition of the Industry of ali Nai On the 30th 
June the broad general features of the propo: ed Exhibition were laid 
down by the Prince inthe shape Inwhich they have since been carried. By 
eeciding that the invitation should be extended to the industrious of all 
nations, the design was endowed with an original character, and, as will 
ly be shown, with an important element of success. A mere bazaar 
tish goods would have been of Little advantage and of no 


brill 


jJubile 


ran . 

. Within a month from the first announcement, the Prince was engaged 
in anxious consultation with the committee appointed by the Society of 
‘Arts and the President of the Board of Trade, discussing the amount of 
patronage which the Government could with propriety and safety ex- 
tend to the undertaking. The committee prayed for the sanction and 
shield of a Royal Commission to distribute prizes, amounting to £20,000 ; 
the sald £20,000 being at the time in nubibus, but projected to be raised 
by public subscription. Experi i proved that the principal manu- 
facturers of the kingdom had no ce ce in the dilettanti judgment of 
the erities of the Adelphi, and no inclination to trust them with 
The President of the Board of ‘Trade declined to ady 
issue a Cominiaston to distribute prizes which might ney é 
observed, “A Royal Commission must have some d nite object, and 
ought not to be converted into an instrument for raising subscriptions.” 
‘At this moment the fute of the project may be said to have hung upon a 
thread. Without the prestige of a Royal Commission, the public would 
not subscribe and manufacturers would not exhibit. In this conference 
the only cheerful countenance must have been that of Mr. Labouchere, 
who had found a strictly constitutional protection against the infliction 
of a vast amount of new and unpaid labour, At length a solution was 
suggested by the financier and capitalist of the committee, Mr. Francis 
Fuller, to the effect that a contractor might be found willing to speculate 
on the profits to be derived from such an exhibition of ma- 
nufacturing industry. This proposition was received as a for- 
lorn hope by the other parties ; but drowning men catch at 
straws. It was certain, that without some such aid the whole 
scheme would dissolve and end perhaps in a book, a pamphlet, or a re- 
port. At that period the uttermost hopes of the projectors extended to the 
area of Leicester-square or the open espace of Som House, The 
meeting separated, Mr. Labouchere virtually saying, “ Find your £20,000 
for prizes, and I will advise the issue of the Royal Commission to distri- 
bute them.” And he no doubt felt fully convinced that a contractor so 
confiding was not to be found, But Fortune favours the wisely 
bold. By the 3rd of September Mr. Fuller had actually found 
in the Messrs. Mundays, contractors willing to erect such a build- 
ing, at a cost of at least £50,000, as the Society of Arts might 
require ; to invest for prizes £20,000; to pay some thousands of pounds 
towards the working expenses of the Society of Arts; to set aside one- 
third of the profits for the benefit of that corporation; to leave the 
amount of their own profits and remuneration for labour and risk to 
the decision of an arbitrator; and to permit the Lords of the Treasury 
to annul the contract, on certain terms of compensation, at any time 
fore the 81st of March, 

The Me Mundays made a noble offer; and we dwell upon this 
the history of the Exhibition with pleasure, because we can- 
ive anything which will give foreigners so high an idea of 
, the enterprise, the public spirit, and good faith of Engiish- 
men, the fact that two individuals, almost unknown beyond the 
cirelo of their private business, could be found, not only ready to risk 
£100,000 on an entirely new speculation, but willing to allow the 
amount of thelr remuneration for risk 80 enormeas to be the subject 
of arbitration, 

The fortunate conclusion of the search for a contractor was announced 
to the Prince by Mr. Fuller, at Balmoral, on the 3rd of September—a 
memorable morning—when his Royal Highness, immersed in the details 
of his great idea (now realised), kept gillios and hounds, and a hundred 
men “ plaided and plumed in their tartan array,” waiting a full hour 
until the sport of the morning, which had been prepared weeks be- 
fore, was nearly lost. 

The Hxhibition of Industry was now “a great fact "; the sinews of war 
were provided; the issue of the Royal Commission was certain. 

At this stage of the proceedings Mr. Wentworth Dilke joined the com- 
mittee, which had previously the advantage of the services of Mr. Ro- 
bert Stephenson, the great engineer of the age; of Mr. Scott Russell, 
eminent in almost every branch of science; of Mr. Fuller, a financier 
and agriculiurist; and Mr. Cole, versed in official forms, and a well- 
known criti¢ in art. 

On the 3rd January the Royal Commission for the Promotion of the 
Exhibition of Industry of all Nations was issued: and at the first meet- 
ing of the Commissione they wisely resolved to annul the contract 
with Messrs. Munday, and make the undertaking rest upon the voluntary 
support of the nation. 

Again there came a period of doubt and perplexity, if not of absolute 
discouragement, which it would be as absurd as unfaithful to pass over 
in silence, in the hour of triumphant success. The appeal to the public 
for subecriptions proved a comparative failure. In spite of fine speeches 
in the City and in Westminster, the money came slowly dribbling in, 
and the Koyal Commisdoners and the Executive Committee saw in- 
solvency staring them in the face. 

After asuspense of some wecks, a Deus ex machind appeared at a moment 
when the Great Exhibition was vanishing like a, distoling view before the 
fuces of a crowd of noble and wealthy Commissioners, in the person of 
Mr. Samuel Morton Peto, M.P., who gave his guarantee for £50,000; 
after which the Prince and Court, and City magnates, Lord Overstone, 
the Rothschilds, and others followed, until the amount reached 
£200,000. On this security the bankers willingly advanced the needful 
funds. 

ivents have proved that Mr. Peto’s help was most timely. The sub- 
scriptions paid have never reached £70,000; for although the Exhibi- 
tion was well supported by the press, and popular with the working and 
middle classes, it met with considerable opposition from the great body 
of the upper classes, the clergy, and the agricultural community; and 
found very lukewarm countenance among the country traders. Even 
while manufacturing districts were warm and earnest, ports like Liyer- 
pool and Bristol were cold and parsimonious. 

With rare exceptions, the movements in the provinces in favour of the 
Exhibition were not spontaneous, but the result of agitation organised 
in London, For the arrangements of this agitation the Executive Com- 
mittee deserve great credit; it was one of the parts of the work which 
they really understood, 

‘The next great diflieulty was to seeure early in spring a building suit- 
able in form and material for so noyel a purpose. The plan of the build- 
ing comrittee of architects and engineers, with their town of brick and 
dome of iron, which, as the official plan, although disapproving, we felt 
bound to engrave in the ILLUsrRavED Lonpon News of June 22, 1850, 
would haye indefinitely adjourned, if it had not totally ruined the 
undertaking. . 

Mr. Paxton’s design for a Crystal Palace was produced in time to save 
the project from being lost, and the £200,000 guaranteed from being 
po a a ern ey brick and mortar. 

ut, although this admirable design had powerful su, 
Commission, in Mr. Robert Bequaert re pape ir raging teat 
chairman, there were only a few weeks available (from the 15th of 
June to the 26th July) to create enough of public opinion in its 
favour to enable Mr. Paxton to bear away the palm from the com- 
sbined efforts of a phalanx of architects and engineers, to induce the 

tious statesmen and bankers of the Royal Commission to adopt a 
Bae en 2 tag gaa anything ever before tried or seen; and to find 
capital to pay for, and contractors to make and teen 
is of iron and glass. - bat eee 

e believe that the ILnusTRATED Lonpon News ma: 
share in procuring the adoption of this the only suitable ees oma 
6th of July, we gave our subscribers and readers an opportunity of judg- 
ing of the merits of a design to which no merely written description 
could do justioe—a plan selected by: us from hundreds pressed on our n0- 
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tice. ‘This appeal to the eyes of the British public was answered by a 
universal yerdict in favour of the Paxton plan. 

But while public opinion was growing, funds, mechanics, iron, and 
glass had to be found before the 26th July, in order to realize the splendid 
paper project. They were found—and all in Birmingham—in the per- 
sons of Messrs, Fox and Henderson and Messrs. Chance; but it is not 
go well known that it was Mr, Charles Geach, the new M.P. for Co- 
ventry, one of the boldest and most successful financiers of the day, who, 
in engineering phrase, turned on the steam, and gave the contractors 
the strength and courage to undertake the gigantic tack they have since 
so creditably executed. 

From the day that the contract for Mr. Paxton’s design was accepted 
by the Royal Commission, we have presented week by week a pictorial 
chronicle of its progress, until this day, when, with all the pomp end 
pageantry that Royalty can bestow, the Palace of Industry has been 
thrown open to the representatives of an admiring world. 

In the meantime it must not be imagined that the other and all-im- 
portant task of the Commission and its Committee—that of inducing the 
first manufacturers of every country to prepare to send their choicest pro- 
ductions—was without difficulties, Among many yery eminent manu- 
facturers in this country, the project was decidedly unpopular, Men who 
had already earned a high and profitable reputation for the production 
of certain manufactures, were not pleased with the idea of entering into 
a competition which they imagined might injure and could not benefit 
them, ‘Then, again, the manufacturers of textile and all goods depend- 
ing upon quality for their value, as well as many others in the hard- 
ware districts, were, and still are, opposed to the system of prizes, on 
the ground that in nine cases out of ten no competent jury or satisfactory 
decision.can be obtained. 

A variety of circumstances contributed to override both opposition and 
indifference, and to compel all in this country who had anything worth 
exhibiting, to exhibit in spite of their scruples and fears. 

The cosmopolitan character of the Exhibition at once excited the 
attention of the manufacturers and of the Governments of the Conti- 
nent. Mr. Scott Russell, in twojoarneys through Germany, was enabled, 
from hia high position as a man of science, bearing credentials from 
his Royal Highness, to create an interest in the underteking, which soon 
spread through every manufacturing town of continental Europe. The 
enthusiasm of the Continent reacted on this country, and called forth the 
energies of a host of contributors. The local committees, under sagacious 
advice from head-quarters, were lavish in their grants of space ; almost 
every absurdity received a provisional allotment. Soon the ery went abroad 
that more than double the eighteen acres of Exhibition had been applied 
for; that the Commissioners had abundant funds, and that from Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, as well as America, it would be filled to 
overflowing, This brought the haughty and indifferent to their senses ; 
they found they were in danger of being forgotten, so they relented, 
and begged for room, which, by a judicious weeding out of rubbish, was 
easily found. 

From this rapid sketch, it will be seen, that, so far from the Exhibi- 
tion of Industry of all Nations haying been received with universal 
enthusiasm, and carried into execution without pause, halt, or hesitation, 
three times at least it has been in danger of total shipwreck. The com- 
prehensive plan of his Royal Highness Prince Albert secured a great 
Exhibition, if any; a reduction of that plan into a practical fact has 
rested on the elimination of those qualities for which the sons of Eng- 
land are pre-eminent—unostentatious patriotism, commercial enterprise, 
and mechanical skill. In works of bronze and marble, in taste for the 
fine arts, in abstract science, foreigners rival and often excel us; but 
in no other country could a credit for £100,000 have been settled in one 
hour with a scratch of pen; in no other country could so exquisite a 
building in iron and glass haye been completed in the same space of 
time (nine months); and hitherto no other country has been found will- 
ing to invite its allies to a friendly comparison of skill in manufactur- 
ing art, to which, with inflnite mutual benefit, Great Britain has frankly 
and successfully invited the whole world. 

We now proceed to describe and comment on the internal arrange- 
ments; and, first, as to the officials in charge of the Building :— 

The Exhibition, although vested in the Royal Commissioners, is 
practically under the control of the Exeoutive Committee. 

The Perpetual Chairman of this Committee, selected by the Govern- 
ment, when Mr. Robert Stephenson was created a Royal Commissioner, 
is Lieutenant-Colonel Reid, C.B. and F.R.S., the author of a work of 
great scientific and practical merit on the “ Law-of Storms,” and suc- 
cessively Governor of the Bermudas and the Barbadoes, where he had 
the rare merit of becoming a popular colonial Governor, while contri- 
buting largely to the social, agricultural, and educational improvement 
of the people under his charge, The other members are Mr, Henry 
Cole, of the Record Office; Mr. Francis Fuller, and Mr. Wentworth 
Dilke. 

Allowing for the topsy-turvy principle upon which many of the ap- 
polutments were made, the details of the arrangements since the Build- 
ing has been open for the reception of goods, have been conducted with 
great zeal and energy by all parties. The difficulties between the mistakes 
made by Local Committees and the mistakes made by the Executive 
Committee, were enormous ; but hard work and determination, with a 
large staff of able practical men, eventually effected a distribution which 
will, no doubt, satisfy the sight-seeing public: to expect to satisfy all 
exhibitors, would be a hopeless task. 

‘The space question haying been settled, as far as it could be settled, 
then followed the task of classification, 


CLASSIFICATION, 


It will be observed that the classification has been, as far as possible, 
effected on the principles, suggested by Prince Albert at his first con- 
ference with the original projectors of the Exhibition, in June, 1849, 
That is to say, the Exhibition has been divided into—1, Raw Materials. 
2. Machinery and Mechanical Inventions. 3. Manufactures, 4. Sculp- 
ture and Plastic Art. 

With respect to the productions of Great Britain, this arrangement 
has been strictly carried out. Various reasons rendered it advisable to 
allow each foreign mation to fill up its own space initsown manner. A 
strong argument in fayour of this deviation from the original plan was 
found in the circumstance that without such concession the arrangement 
of the Exhibition would be indefinitely delayed until the last package 
from the most distant country had arrived. : 

Nothing could more clearly prove how well his Royal Highnes¢ 
had studied the problem he had undertaken to demonstrate than his 
suggested arrangement of raw material, mineral, vegetable, and animal, 
upon which the skill and industry of man is exerted to grow and manu- 
facture ; machinery, by which, raw material, the greatest results 
may be obtained, at the smallest cost of time and toil; manufactured 
articles, in which the result of man’s industry, applied to the gifts of a 
gracious Providence, may be seen and compared ; sculpture and plastic 
art, from which the mannfacturer and the consumer may alike learn to 
value that perfection which can only be attained by the union of beauty 
and proportion with useful manufacture. 

Under one or other of these heads, an illustration of every material 
aid to the commerce, the agriculture, the manufactures, the sustenance, 
and the education of civilised communities, will be found, No matter 
to what country or pursuit a yisitor may belong—peasant or peer, 
duchess or dairymaid—soldier, sailor, or man of science—miner or 
miller, farmer or engineer—under some one or other of the subdivisions 
of this classification we will undertake to find something which shall 
interest, amuse, instruct, and profit. 

Tnorder to perform our task as completed: 
commence by giving a general summary of 


as possible, we propose to 
the countries and locilities 


Pegi ten industry are to be found in o 

the arrangements perfection itself ; 

(Seat a however, thla is the sase™to a much larger extent 
could haye been originally expected. Thus, manufacturing 
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machines take the northern side of the north-west division; agricultural 
machines, the southern side of the south-west division. Textile fabrics 
of the most useful character form a large group, occupying that portion 
of thelatier division next the nave or central ayenue, with only a por- 
tion for cotton on the corresponding side on the north-west. The furni- 
dure department forms another group in correspondence on each side of 
the nave; whilst hardware, in its most useful forms, gives the dividing 
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oh 
line between agricultural implements and textile fabrics, the more orna- 
mental branches being grouped on each side of the metropolitan furni- 
ture. The carriages form a great group, at the back of the cotton, 
leather, furs, and musical manufactures; whilst the Colonies spread 
their stores on each side the central passage, extending up to the tran- 


sept. In the galleries, silks, shawls, and clothing form a \d group 
around the transept on the south side; whilst glass, porcelain, and mise 
on the north 


cellaneous contributions form an equally distinct a, 
side ; tapestry and precious metals being placed next the nave in the 
gallery; chemical products and substances used for food taking the ex- 
treme gouth gallery ; philosophical instruments and models of civil en- 
gineering, together with musical instruments, occupying the western 
galleries north and south. 2 

In order, however, to give the best possible information as to the pre- 
cise locality of the classified groups, it is desirable that the classification 
itself should be given, together with such indications of locality as may 
facilitate easy access to any group in particular, and the names of the 
gentlemen, and their assistants, to whom the arrangements in the various 
classes haye been confided. 


SECTION I. 
Raw MATERIALS. 


CLAss 1.—Mining, Quarrying, de. 
Professor AnsteD. Mr. R. Hunt. 


Division A—Mining and quarry-| Division eel and metallurgical 


ing operations operations 
B.—Geological maps, D.—Non metallic mineral 
&e, products 


The contributions in this Class are placed along the south side of the 
south-west division, extending the whole length of the agricultural im- 
plement courts. 


Crass 2.—Chemical and Pharmaceutical Processes and Products generally. 
Dr. Lyon PLAYFATR. Mr. PHiLuirs. 
Div. A—Chemical substances used) Div. C—Chemical substances used 
in manufacture in medicine and in phar- 
B.—Rarer chemical substances macy 


manufactured for the use 4 
the scientific chemist 


Cuass 3.—Substances used as Food. 
Dr. LinptEy. Dr. Roytr, Mr. Marcuwicxs, Assistant. 


Vegetable Kingdom. 
Div. A—Agricultural produce—ce-| mented liquors, and distilled 
reals, pulses, oil, seeds, &c. spirits from unusual sources 


B.—Dried fruits and seeds 

C.—Substances used in the 
preparation of drinks 
D.—Intoxicating drugs, fer- 
Animal Kingdom. 

Div. H.—Animal Food and Preparations of Food as Industrial Products 
As already stated, these classes are arranged in the extreme south 
gallery, above the contributions in Class 1, and are followed in the ar- 


fregment by animal substances and raw products generally, as indicated 
lass 4. 


Div. E.—Spices and condiments 
¥F.—Starch series 
G.—Sugar series 


Crass 4- Fegetable TeGesip tig apie la chiefly ea in Manufactures, 
Dr. Linptey, Dr. Royxe. Mr. Marcuywicx, Assistant. 
Vegetable, 

Div. A—Gum and resin series cluding materials for cor- 

Here ae Div. G. ae Crete bat thoes 
Or ecidas (a8 bogticy cittie, |" H.—Timber and fancy woods 
D.—Dyes and colours ee sata =e 
E.—Tanning substances eing veel) 
Fibrous substances, in- I—Miscellaneous substances 
Animal. 


J.—For textile fabrics and | Div. L.—As its in the manufac- 
clothin, ture of various articles 

M.—for the production of che- 
mical substances 


‘N.—For pigments and dyes 
MACHINERY. 
Crass 5.—Machines for direct use, including Carriages and Railway and 
Naval Mechanism. 


Mr, Hensuan. Mr. Bropxe, Assistant, 
Div. A—Steam-engine and_ boiler, | cranes, &c., pile drivers, &c. 

water and wind-mills, va-| (See also 7) 
rious other prime moyers. |. ‘Locomotives and railway 


i ages, 

¥F- Pelee, machinery and 
permanent way 

seni ce ne 

« ig mi ir 

commercial and not for phi- 

| losophical purposes 


not ing those connected with Rail 
generally, including 


3 
K.—For domestic or orna- 
mental purposes, or for the 
manufacture of implements 


Ie 


machines, 


te 
ily, 
or 


Div. D.—Public 
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CrAss 6.—Manufacturing Machines and Tools, or Systems of Machénery, 
Zools, and Implements employed for the undermentioned purposes. 
Mr. Hensman. Ensign ORAster, E.1.C., Assistant. 


Div. A.—Manufactures of all spun, | Div. E—Manufactures of animal 
woven, felted, or laidfabrics, substances, 

B.—Manufactures of metals. F.—Machinery and = appa- 

C.—Manufactures of mineral ratus for brewing, distilling, 


substances, and mining ma- and manufacturing che- 
ohinery, (See section 1.) mistry. 

D.—Manufactures of vegetable 
substances 


The machines to which steam-power is applied as indicated in the 
above classification, are all arranged on the northern side of the west 
end of the Building; cotton machinery being placed at the extreme 
west, followed by woollen machinery, that used in the manufacture of 


flax, and lastly silk and lace machinery, miscellaneous machines in 
motion ; lathes and tools, with mills, concluding the group. 


CLASS 7,—Civil Engineering, Architectural and Building Contrivances. 
Mr. HensMAN, Lieut. WALKER, R.E. 


Div. A—Foundation and building 
contrivances connected with 
hydraulic works 

B.—Scaffolding and centering 
C.—Bridges, tunnels, and en- 
gineering contrivances for 
crossing rivers, ravines, &c. 
D.—Dock, harbour, river, and 
canal works 
E.—Lighthouses and beacons 
¥F.—Roofs, buildings, ; and con- 
trivances for covering large 


arens 
G.—Water-works, and the en- 
gineering contrivances con- 
nected with the obtaining, 


Div. H.—Gas-works, 


storing, and distribution of 

water in towns 

and contri- 
vances connected with the 
economical production of 
artificial light 

I.—Sewerage, cleansing, pa- 
ving, and the contrivances 
connected with the sanitary 
condition of towns 

J.—Warming and ventilating 
domestic residences, and 
the contrivances connected 
therewith 

K.—Miscellaneous 


The models and contrivances in this Class are placed, so far as they 
are grouped, in the south-western corner of the south-west gallery ; but 
numerous models belonging to this class, and those, too, of the highest 
character, are placed in various parts of the Building. 


REFERENCE TO PLAN OF GALLERY. 


¥.—North gallery 
I,—Central North 


M.—Central South 
P.—South Gallery 


These letters coer to those used in the alphabetical marking of the 


bays from north to south, 


N.B.—The pihabed correspond with those of the respective classes, 


Finns 


Crass 8.—Naval Architecture, Military Engineering; Ordnance, Armour, 
and Accoutrements. 


Captain Westmacorr, R.E. Mr. Warts, R.N. 


Dio, A.—Ilustrations by models of | 


ship-building for purposes) — 


of commerce 
B.—Ilustrations by models of 
ship-building for purposes 
of war 
©—Illustrations by models of 
ship-building for the appli- 
cation of steam or other 


powers 

D.—Vessels used for amuse- 
ment, and small vessels ge- 
nerally 

E—Rigging, anchors, wind- 
lases, capstans, sheeting, 
and articles connected with 
practical seamanship and 


the saying of life from 
shipwreck 

F.—Iinfantry army - clothing 
and accoutrements 


The models in nayal architecture 


Div. G.—Cavalry army - clothing 
and accoutrements 

H.—Camp equipage—such as 
marquees, tents, &c. 

I.—Artillery equipments, both 
in garrison and the field; 
machines for mounting and 
dismounting ordnance 

J.—Naval gunnery and wea- 
pons of attack and defence 
more especially adapted to 
naval purposes 

K.— Ordnance and projectiles 

L,—Small arms 

M.—Military engineering, field 
equipments, methods of 
passing rivers and other ob- 
stacles, the attack and de- 
fence of fortresses, and field 
fortification 


and other contributions in Class 8 


have been arranged in the north-western corner of the north-west gal- 
lery, so as to balance the arrangement of Class 7. 


Cuass 9,—dAgricultural and Horticultural Machines and Implements. 


Mr. BRANDRETH GIBBS. 


Div. A—Implements for tillage 
B.—Drilling, sowing, ma- 
nuring, andj hoeing machine 
C.—Harvesting machines 
D.—Barn machinery 
E.—Field, fold, and yard ma- 
chinery 


Ensign Soapy, E.1.C., Assistant. 


Div. F.— Agricultural 
harness, and gear 
G.—Drainage implements 
H.—Dairy implements 
I.—Miscellaneous implements 
used in agriculture 
J.—Garden engines and tools 


carriages, 


Agricultural implements form a great feature in the south-western di- 
vision, and occupy the courts between the main passages from west to | 


east on that side of the Building extending from the extreme west to | 


Pre ll 


the Sculpture Room. 
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RAW MATERIALS, 


2.—Chemical productions 
3.—Vegetable and animal substances 
used for food 


4.—Vegetable and animal substances 
used in manufactures 


MACHINERY, 


7.—Ciyil engineering, &c. 
8.—Naval architecture, arms, &c, 
‘Philosophical instruments 


104.—Musical instruments 
108,—Surgical instruments. 


Crass 10. pedeyersbancets Instruments and Proc: 


Musical, Horological, 


depending upon theiv 
and Surgical Instruments. 


ea Luioyp. Ensign Trevor, E.I. C., Assistant, 


Div. A—Instruments for the mea- 

surement of space 

B.—Instruments to measure 
the effects of mechanical and 
physical forces 

C.—Instruments to illustrate 
the laws of mechanical and 
physical science 


Chass 10A.— Music 


Dlv, A—Wind instruments 
B.—Stringed instruments 
C.—Keyed instruments with 
fixed tones 
D—Instruments of percussion 


CLASs 10B- 


Div. A—Great clocks for churches, 
castles, stables, and public 
buildings in general 
—Astronomical clocks 

C.—Clocks applied in registra- 
tion 


D.—Clocks shewing different 
phenomena 

E.—Clocks for the common 
purposes of life 

F.—€locks and timepieces in 
decorated cases, commonly 


Div. D.—Application of mechanieal 
and physical science to nse- 
cluded in 
any of the preceding or eub- 
sequent sections 
E.—Chemical and pharma- 
ceutical apparatus 
¥F.—Miscellaneous 
al Instruments, &e. 
Div. E.—Automatic instruments 
F.—Miscellaneous articles in 
connection with musical in~ 
_ str uments 
—Musioal diagrams 


—Horology. 
led ornamental clocks, 
for drawing rooms, libraries, 

&e, 
Div, G—Sundries applicable to 


clocks 

Ti.—Marine chronometers 

T.—Pocket watches of various 
descriptions 

J.—Woatches for different mar- 
kets 

K —Miseellaneous 


CLAss 100.—Suryical Instruments, 


, A,—For operations on the ear 
B.—Operations on the eye 
C.—Operations on the nose, 

nasal fosse, and antrum 
D.—Operations on the mouth 
and pharynx 
E.— Operations on the thorax 
and respiratory organs - 
F.—Operations on the abdo- 


minal walls and alimentary 
canal 
Div. G.— Operations on the genito- 
urinary system in the male 
H -—Operations on the ganito- 


urinary system in the fe- 
male 

I—Operations on the extre 
mities 


era 


MANUFACTURES. 


13, 13.—Silk 

15, 15, 15.—Shawls 

15h. —Mixed fabrics, London and Nor- 
wich »@ is 


19.—Tapestry, lace, &c. 
20.—Clothing 
21,—Cutlery 


23.—Precious metals 

ee Glass 

, 25, 25, 25, 25, 25.—Porcelain, &c. 
8-—Animal and vegetable manufac- 


29, "20, 29,—Miscellaneous manufaoc- 
tures 


REFERENCE TO PLAN OF GROUND-FLOOR. : 
NB. ha swindon coresepond sk those of the respective Classes, 4 


PLAN OF GROUND-TLOOR. 


.—Flax machinery 

Soil and lace 

6D.—Lathes and tools Boer | 
11.—Cotton 

12'and 15.—Woollen and mixed fabri 

toate foot 


i 
1, 


Ge eteee onchaon 
9, 9, 9.—Agricultural implements 


MANUFACTURES. # - 


18.—Printed fabrics 
22, 22, 22.—Hardware 
22a.—Sheffield ieee 


2.— 
ee containing, 


specimens from Classes 27 26a —Furniture—Provincial towns 
ant’s0 ng | 27 Mineral manufactures 
26,—Farniture—Metropolis = 
30.—Sculpture eater 304,—Fine Art court 
COLO} I 
31.—East Indies 33.—Anstralia 
32,—Ceylon, Malta, &¢ | Canada 
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“SOY AT A STREAM.”—BY J. H, FOLEY. 


Div. K.—Operations on the osseous investigation and treatment 
system of disease 

L.—Operations on the vascular! Div. P.—Surgical tables, beds, mat- 

system trasses, chairs, cradles, rests, 


&o. 

Q.—Post-mortem and dissect- 
ing instruments and instru- 
ments for embalment. 


M.—Autoplastic and orthope- 
dic operations 

N.—Dressing instruments 

O.—Miscellancous philosophi- R.—Instruments applied to ve- 
cal apparatus, applied to the terinary purposes 


This important Class has been judiciously placed between the models, 
&c., in civil engineering, and those of naval architecture, and forms with 
them, a grand group of examples of the most ingenious contrivances the 
mental activity of the present age has produced. The philosophical in- 
struments are ranged in the galleries next the nave, and on each side 
the large organ placed at the west end, which is itself a type of a large 
number of contributions to one of the divisions of the class, that of mu- 
sical instruments. 

MANUFACTURES, 
CLAss 11.—Cotton. 
Mr. Grorcr WALLIS. Mr. W. HAWKINS, Assistant. 
Div, A.—Cotton yarn and thread Div, B.—Dimities, &e. 
B.—Calicoes | ¥.—Coloured woven cottons 
C,--Cords and beayerteens | G.—Oiled calicoes and cam- 
D.—Muslins, &c, brics for packing 


‘This Class is placed with the counters and most effective arrangements 


J 


|) 


“ROSAMONDA,“=BY JOHN THOMAS, 


projecting into the central avenue, and is to the left of the west en- 
trance, occupying the space under the gallery to the carriage courts at 


the back. 
CLAss 12.—Woollen and Worsted. 
Mr. Grorce WALLIS. Mr. W. Hawkrns, Assistant. 
Div, A.—Broad cloths Div, F.—Serges 
B.—Narrow cloths G.—Tartans 
C.—Flannels H.—Worsted stuff goods 
D.—Blankets I.— Woollen, worsted, alpaca, 
E.—Woollen cloaking and mohair yarns 
One of the large courts on the south side of the central avenue has 
been devoted to this Class and Class 15 (Mixed Fabrics), as the leading 
manufacturers of the north, or at least the great manufacturing districts, 
produce the articles arrangedunder the heads of both classes, and it was 
deemed desirable not to separate them, except in the special case of 
shawls. ‘The large space occupied by these two classes being found in- 
sufficient, a large portion of the Scotch woollens, tartans, and tweeds 
have been placed on the north-west wall, near the woollen machinery. 


Crass 13.—Silk and Woollen. 
Mr. Grorcr WALLIS. Mr. W. HAwkuss, Assistant. 


Div. A.—Silk yarns Div, E.—Gauzes and crapes 
B,—Plain silks ¥F.—Plain ribbons 
C.—Fancy silks G.—Fancy ribbons 
D.—Velvets 


The rich and varied productions in Class 13 are all placed in the gallery 
near the transept, at the angle of the south-west division. The Spital- 
fields contributions being next to the central avenue, and those of Man- 
chester and Macclesfield parallel to them in the side gallery. 


CLAss 14.—Manufactures from Flax and Hemp, 


Mr. Grorce WaviLiIs. Mr. W. Haw«ans, Assistant, 
Div, A.—Flax fibre Div. E.—Cambries, comity ae 
fend 7 h linen handkerchiefs, p! . 
is He at sal o ee ma bordered, and embroidered ; 
Plain linen of all widths plain, printed, or dyed; 
D.—Damasks, diapers, drills, printed linens, lawns, cam- 
and other  twilled linens, prics, bleached, unbleached, 
bleached, unbleached, and or dyed 
dyed ¥F.—Cordage of all kinds 
This Class, representing the staple trade of the north of Ireland and 
some portions of Scotland, has been placed on the right of the central 
avenue, entering at the west door, immediately after Class 18. This 
arrangement was adopted in order to bring the leading textile products 
of Ireland into one group, a8 the poplins, woollens, and even the silks 
of that country have been placed at the corner of Classes 12 and 15, 
being separated from this Class by one of the staircases, in the entrance 
to which the poplin loom is placed, in which is displayed the process of 
weaying a rich brocade of that material, 


CLASS 15.—Mixed Fabrics, including Shawls, but exclusive of Worsted 
Goods (Class 12). 
Div. A.—Mixed woven fabrics. | Div. B.—Shawls. 

It has been already stated that Class 15 is mixed up in the arrange- 
ments with Class 12. The shawls, however, both printed and woven, 
are placed in the galleries near the transept, grouping with the silks. 
The Paisley productions occupy the corner to the west of the transept, 
whilst the London contributions are placed at the side at a right angle 
with the metropolitan silks. The Norwich contributions are also placed 
ee the dress fabrics forming with London another group in the midst 
of Class 20, 


“MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS.”—EXHIBITED BY THE ARTZUNION 


OF LONDON. 
CuAss 16.—Leather, including Saddlery and Harness, Skins, Fur, Feathers, 
and Hair. 
Mr. Dopp. 
Div. A.—Leather. Div. D.—Skins and far. 
B.—Saddlery and harness. E,—Feathers. 
C.—Miscellaneous, ¥F.—Hair, 


The articles comprised in the above Class are placed on the left of the 
central avenue, entering from the west, and follow the cottons, being 
separated from the latter by a staircase, 

Cuass 17.—Paper and Stationery, Printing and Bookbinding. 
Mr. OWEN Jones. 
Div. A.—Paper in the raw state, as | Div. D.—Paper 
it leaves the mill 
B.—Artioles of stationery 
C.—Pasteboards, cards, &c. 


and sealeboard 
boxes, cartons, cartonnerie 


Fine Art Printing) 
F.—Bookbinding, &c. 


This Class is placed between the colonial contributions and the 
vincial furniture, on the same side of the central avenue as Class 16. 


CLASS 18.—Woven, Spun, Felted, and Laid Fabrics, when shown as Speci- 
mens of Printing and Dyeing. 
Mr. Grorce WALuIS. Mr. W. Hawkins, Assistant. 
Div. A-—Printing or dyeing of| Div. C.—Dyed cotton 


mouien or any epee as D.—Dyed linen 
stances, as mousseline E.—Dyeing or prin’ of lea- 
soie, or alpaca mixture ther, hair, fur, rae 


B.—Printed calicoes, cambrics, 
muslins, yvelvets, and vel 
veteens 


This important department of our industrial and artistic 
has been located to the right of the west entrance, and on the opposite 
side of the central avenue to cotton manufactures. One of the courts 
has been divided between this Class and Class 14; the two being sepa- 
rated by a passage, leading to the hardware and agricultural implements, 


Crass 19.—Tupestry, including ets and Floor-cloths, Lace, Embroidery, 
; Fancy and Industrial Work. ; 


Mr. Owen JonEs. Mr. Lowe. 


luctions 


Div, A—Tapestry Div, D.—Embroidery 
B.—Lace E.—Fringes, &e, 
C.—Sewed and tamboured F.—Faney and industrial 
musling works 


‘The varied and interesting examples in this Class aoed in the 
gallery ‘next to the central sreaine,Puntning hws the ‘smetlonedtien wine 


E.—Printing (not including — 


to the contributions in the precious metals. Carpets, however, are used, 
more or less, in the decoration of the Building, or are suspended from 
the girders of the roof above the galleries in various parts. 


Cxass 20.—Articles of Clothing for Immediate, Personal, or Domestic Use+ 
Mr. GroRGE WALLIS. Mr. W. HAWKINS. 


B.—Hosiery 
C.—Gloves 


E.—Under clothing 


Div. A.—Hats, caps, and bonnets ae D.—Boots, shoes, and lasts 
¥,.—Upper clothing 


“ ARIADNE.”"—BY KIRK. 


This class has been placed in the galleries, and balances the shawls 
and silks, these being placed on one side of the large tree at the central 
entrance, and Class 20 on the other, 

CLAss 21.—Cutlery and Edge Tools. 
Mr. R. THompson. 

Div. A—Cutlery: such as knives | Div. B.—Files, and other small 
and forks, pen and pocket edge tools not included in 
knives, scissors, shears, and manufacturing tools in Sec- 
razors tion 6 

i Cutlery and edge tools generally have been arranged in the north gal- 

ery. 

Crass 22.—Iron and General Hardware, 
Mr, R. Toomrson, 
Div, A.—Brass manufacture Div. D.—Steel manufacture 
B.—Copper, zine, tin, pewter, E.—Buttons, &c. 
and general braziery ¥F.—Wire-work, &¢. 
C.—Iron manufacture, (See, 
also, 1 and 5) 

The extensive and miscellaneous character of the contributions in this 
Class has been well provided for by its being placed in the avenue under 
the side gallery in the south-west division, thus separating, by a very 
distinct line, the textile fabrics and furniture from the agricultural 
department. Birmingham and Sheffield occupy distinct localities on each 
side of the metropolitan display of furniture. 
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Cx.ass 28.—IWorking in Precious Metals and in their Imitations; Jewellery, = 


article. ucury 7. ¢ i eral § 2 used for Building or Des 
‘and all articles of Virtu and Zi 1 Ok included tm the other Juries. CLAss 27 Manufactures in Mineral Substances used for Building or De- 


coration, as in Marble, Slate, Porphyries, Cements, A: rtificial Stones, dc. 


a : : Mr. FR an > age Professor ANSTED. 
wv. A. mmunion services. iv. H.—Ornamen an Div. A—Manufa i i 

A enn and ieee worked i ion, sec, aH ev. Fate factures in Rei Lene other mineral sub- 
plate, for decorative pur- any other metal which are B.—Manufactures in slate Div, B.—Ornamental work in plase 
poses and presentation neither precious metals nor C.—Manufactures in cement | ter, composition, soagllotas 
pieces. imitations of them ; as, cha- and artificial stone ; imitation marble, &e. 

C.—Smaller articles for more telaines of steel, chains of D.—Manufactures in marbles, G,—Combinations of iron and 
general domestic use, steel, sword-hilts, cut steel granite, porphyries, alabas’| other metals with glass and 

D.—Electro-plated goods of all shoe and knee-buckles, Ber- ter, spar, &¢., for useful or other substances, for various 
descriptions, comprehending lin iron ornaments, chains, 


all that can be executed in 
silver and other metals. 
E.—Sheffield and other plated 
goods. 
¥F.—Gilt and ormolu work. 
G.—Jewellery. 


bracelets, and necklaces, 

fnamelling and dama- 
scene work. 

J.—Articles of use or curiosity 
not included in the previous 
enumeration. 


I 


ornamental purposes useful purposes 
E.—Inlaid work in stone, mar- 


‘The important and valuable contributions comprised in this Class are 
placed in the gallery next the nave on the south-west side, and extend 
occasionally to the cross galleries or bridges. 


JEWELLED BOXES—EAST INDIA COMPANY, 


The beautiful examples of skill and industry which might haye been 
anticipated would result from the manufacture of the rich and varied 
mineral stores of the United Kingdom, as thus classified, have been ar- 
reer next the central avenue, on the north side, between Classes 16 
and 26, 


IONIAN ISLANDS BROOCH. 


CLASS 24.—Glass. CLOCK.—BY MESSRS. MOORE. Crass 28.—Manufactures from Animal and Vegetable Substances, not being 
Lieut, Pasney, R.E. ig yo Taotropolls, and the other to those of the provinces, A court at Woven, io or included in other Sections, 
Div. A.—Window glass, including ; Div. B.—Glass_ for chemical and the back of one portion of the metropolitan division has been set apart ir, T. THOMPSON. 
sheet glass, aoa glass, and philosophical apparatus for the illustration of modern revivals of medizval design in furniture, Div, A.—Manufactures from caout- | Div. C.—Manufactures from ivory, 
coloured sheet glass F.—Flint glass, or crystal, metals, and decoration generally ; in which Mesars. Pugin, Crace, Hard- choue tortoiseshell, shells, bone, 
B.—Painted and other kinds with or without lead; white, ™4n, Minton, and others have united their respective contributions for B. Manufactures {from gutta| horn, bristlcs, and vegetable 
‘of ornamental window glass coloured, and ornamented, the production of a complete group. tesee percha: ivory | 
C.—Cast plate glass G. bag Nr sate 
$ . ic 88, t and . 
D.—Bottle glass cae s 


This Class has been arranged in the gallery next the central avenue 
on the north-west side, immediately above the colonial department. 


Cass 25.—Ceramic Manufacture—Porcelain, Earthenware, &c, 
Lieut, Pasney, R.E. 


Div. A.—Porcelain, hard Div. E.—Earthenware 
B.—Statuary porcelain ¥.—Terra cotta 
C.—Tender porcelain G.—Ornamented or decorated 
D.—Stoneware, glazed and H.—Productions for agricul- 
unglazed tural purposes 


The examples of manufacture in this important class are arranged in 
the galleries on the north-west side of the transept, thus occupying 
& prominent position in the arrangements, and forming a well-defined 
group. 


i DRESSING-CASE, INKSTAND, CASKETS, &C.—BY C. ASPREY. 
Div. D.—General manufactures grass, and other similar ma- exhibited in connexion with) Div. G.—Umbrellas, parasols, walk- 
from wood (not being fur-} _ terials precious metals (23) and tra- ing-sticks, &c. 
niture) Div, F.—Miscellancous _manufac- velling gear generally H.-Fishing tackle of all 
E.—Manufactures from straw, tures from animal and ve- pjy, C.—Artificial flowers | kinds, archery, &c. 
getable substances D.—Candles, and other means I,—Games of all kinds 
The examples of animal and vegetable substances, as wrought into of giving light J.— Other miscellaneous manu- 
articles of use or ornament, has been arranged under the above heads, ¥E..—Confeetionery of all kinds factures 
in the north gallery of the north-west division, between Classes 21 and 25. F.—Beads and toys, when =A] 
CLASS 29.—Miscellaneous Manufactures and Smallwares. oe Barariate, Zane, Bo. 
Mr. Dopp. The contributions under the above heads have been placed in galleries 
Div. A.—Perfumery and soap as writing-desks, dressing- onthe north-eastern side of the transept, leading onward to the foreign 
B.—Articles for personal use, | cases, work-boxes, when not side of the Building. 


CASKET AND STAND.—BY WERTHEINER. 


Crass 26.—D.corative Furniture and’ Upholstery, including Paper-Hé 
: ings, Papier Maché, and Japanned Goods, rag 
= : Mr. T. THomrson. 
Div. A.—Deccration gererally, in-| Dir. C.—Paper-hangings 
Tuding eccl eiast'cal eet D.—Papier maché, japanned 
 _ tion goods, pearl and tortoise- 
_ B.—¥Furniture ond upholstery shell work : 
This Class is divided into two distinct parts, both of which are ar- 
ranged next to the central avenue—one being devoted to the productions 


864 
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Fine Arts. 
Crass 80,—Seulpture, Models, and Plastic Art. 

Mr. OwEn Jonys. The Sculpture being arranged by Mr. Joun Brxx, 

vice Sir Ricaanp W MACOTT, 

Div. F.—Materials and processes 
applicable to the fine arts 
generally, including fine art 
printing, printing in colours, 
&e 

G.—Models 

‘The numerous and valuable contributions in this Class are chiefly used 
to decorate the Building. Ceiling and wall de ations are therefore to 
be found in various localities, whilst examples of sculpture occupy 
suitable positions at various points, There are, however, two points at 
which an arrangement has been made of groups of examples of Fine 
Art, an apartment haying been constructed on the south side of the 
avenue under the gallery in the south-west division, at the end of the 
agricultural department. In this apartment various examples of seulp- 
ture are arranged. In the more miscellaneous departments of Fine Art 
and Design, ag applied to manufacture, the contributions are arranged 
in a court devoted to that purpose at the back of Class 17, 

Having thus gone fairly through the great features of the classifica~ 
tion udopted in the arrangements, and given brief but accurate indica- 
tions of the general locali it is desirable that a still more distinct 
understanding of the position of the respective groups should be arrived 
at; and to provide means for this, we insert a plan of the ground-floor 
of the western side of the Building and the transept, as also of the 
gallery on the same side, thus giving the whole of that portion devoted 
to the United Kingdom and the Colonies, the references to which will be 
found to correspond with the indications above given. 

A little consideration will at once show that the very nature of the 
construction of the building suggests its subdivision into courts; and 
thi distinctly illustrated in the plan of the gallery, on looking to that 
portion of the plan between 23 in central south gallery (M) and 4 in the 
south gallery (P), when it will be see se on the west, and 
the bridge fror 0,23 on the east, gives the boundary in conjunction 
with the galleries of the court in which Cl 312 and 15 are placed on 
the ground-floor; and that there are four of these large courts, and two 
smaller ones, parallel with the transept in each of these western divisions 
of the Building; and that from the gallery these courts form a most 
interesting feature in the arrangements. It will not be sufficient, 
however, for the visitor to know the general locality of a group, 
if possible, he ought to be enabled to ascertain the precise locality of 
exhibitor ; it is therefore essential that the official arrangements for 
» should be clearly understood, inasmuch as it is contemplated 
that the ulogue shall give the exact bay or square of 24 feet in which 
each exhibitor is placed. These bays are indicated in the gallery and 
under it by squares formed by the spot representing the columns. In the 
courts no column ist in the centre; but, as each court is only two 
bays or 48 feet a the eye easily identifies the square sought for, pro- 
vided the method is once understood. Thus,on looking at the plan of 
the ground-floor, and running the eye from north to south at the west 
end, it will be that each square is marked with a letter, commencing 
with A at the eme north, and with C at the north-west corner, ter- 
minating with S at the south-west corner. 

From west to cast numbers are used for each bay, commencing with 1 
and proceeding to77. Hach bay, then, has a letter and a number, by 
which it is known; and on looking at the accompanying diagram of the 
south-west commer of the Building, a key will be found to the whole art 
and mystery of reading off these letters and numbers when seen upon 
the columns in the building, as each column is so marked. 
ming that the visitor requires to find the precise locality of an ex- 
hibitor of da tuble-linen from Belfast, and the locality of that exhi- 
bitor is described in the catalogue as N 7, he immediately finds the letter 
N on the plan, and runs his eye along in a horizontal direction until 
it reaches the square or bay immediately over 7,8 indicated by the 
dotted Ine in the diagram, and the position of the exhibitor is at once 
ascertained, This illustration, then, will, we trust, be amply suflicient ; 
should it not, however, it will surely be understood when we go to the 
extreme south-west corner, and see § on the west side of the square or 
bay, and L on the south side, and learn that this bay is 81. 

The foundation for our superstructure of description being thus far 
fairly laid, it may be usefal to take such a general glance at the vast 
edifice in which the wonders of science, the beauties of art, and the 
highest achievements of the industry of the age are now located—itself 
a marvellous example of all these, since it is based on science, con- 
structe , and perfected by art. A few years ago, it would 
have been a physical impo: lity to have got the required amount of 
material together; and we here sce displayed in a remarkable manner 
the results of the remoyal of those fiscal restrictions which 
kept our glass trade at a standstill for two hundred years, and 
made a material so essential to the health, the cleanliness, 
and the comfort of a people, a comparative rarity, ‘The restriction being 
removed, how completely the manufacture of glass has developed itself, 
the Crystal Palace is an astonishing demonstration; and when we look 
to the illustrations of the artistic results, as displayed in the higher 
examples of this department of our national industry, no one would 
wish for a better example of the repressive character of all Excise laws 
bearing upon the undeveloped energies of any manufacture; and in- 
asmuch as these restrictions on glass are amongst the things that 


eetural decorations | 
and inlaid works 


this pury 


once were, we trust that the results here displayed will teach 
a lesson to our financial statesmen—if they are indeed ca- 
pable of appreciating the teaching—and cause them to be- 


think themselves whether there are not other departments of trade in 
a similar position to that in which the glass trade was six years ago: 
thus inducing them to consider how far the interests of a large body of 
our industrious population may not be promoted by the removal of a 
restriction ten times more absurd than that of glass—the duty on paper. 
For when we remember that in the manufacture of japanned papier 
maché England stands unrivalled, as this Exhibition will certainly 
prove, and that this restriction has a very marked effect on this trade 
alone, to say nothing of those undeveloped modes of employing paper 
as a decorative, and even as a constructive agent, not yet even 
dreamt of, the importance of this question of the paper duty forces 
itself upon us, since we cannot but remember what the glass trade once 
was, and now is, and feel indignant when we think what the paper trade 
is, and what it might be; and that, too, apart from any consideration of 
the ordinary, but most important modes of illustrating its impolicy, in 
the restriction of knowledge and limitation of the information of the 
people ; although we thus find that it restricts the exercise of their in- 
dustry and skill also, On these points we shall have more to say when 
specially reviewing the examples of glass and papier maché manufac- 
ture ; but-the comparison will force itself upon the mind now, since this 
Palace of Industry never would haye been, had the unwise restriction 
on the chief material of which it is constructed been continued. 

Looking at the interior of the Building as a whole, one of the features 
which first strikes the spectator, and this was more remarkable before 
the roof was covered with canvas, is the perfect daylight effect which, 
though now subdued, characterises the whole Building. We cannot but 
think, however, that some mistake has arisen in covering the Building 
with unbleached, or, as it is technically called, grey cloth, since there is 
a yellow hue pervading the light, which is highly detrimental to certain 
classes of goods; and we have no hesitation in saying, that, had 
a striped ticking, similar to the coyering around the bole of the 
large tree at the entrance, been used, the effect of the light would 
have been far superior to what it now is, and Mr. Owen Jones's scheme 
of colour been more perfectly carried out. Surely those who had the 
management of this matter understood that grey cloth was not a grey 
colour, but that it partook largely of a cream colour, instead of a neutral 
tone. Be this as it may, the colour of the light is, in many respects, very 
objectionable, and nothing but the cool tones in which the Building is 
painted could have possibly redeemed it from utter condemnation. The 
scheme of decoration adopted, after much discussion by those who did, 
and still more by those who did not know anything about the question 
at issue, has proved, with the modifications judiciously introduced in conse- 
quence of the loud protestations then made, ‘more successful than even 
those who, in fhe main, agreed with Mr. Jones, anticipated. The colour 
is sufficiently brilliant to give lightness and purity of effect, whilst it is 


sufficiently retiring at even moderate distances to act rather as a back-— 


ground to the examples exhibited, than as _a-rival polychromatic attrac- 
tion, as it was fei might have been the case. Any attempt to deco- 
rate the building or make such arraigements as should have nullified 
be hat the Building was for the Exhibition, and not the Exhibition 
Building, would have signally failed, Happily, in the midst 
ee getfulness of this axiom, there were those who steadily and 
hingly kept this point in view, and never forgot that the Exhibi- 

a mere show, a whim of the hour, or for the glorification of 
or body of individuals, but a great moral and industrial 
mn, in which the facts to be brought forward were to haye 
sideration, and that the building was a Mansion of the Na- 
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tions, where the inyentor, the artist, the artisan, and manu- 
facturer were to appear as invited and honoured guests, not 
as servants or subordinates. Happily this result has been so 
far achieved, and nothing strikes the spectator more forcibly 
than the fact, that, as a whole, that great element of beauty, fitness, has 
been fully realised. The whole work comes well together, and, from 
whatever point it is viewed, the vastness of the structure, the extent of 
the arrangements, and the variety of objects displayed, all go to make 
one complete whole, which impresses the mind with sensations of the 
highest character. 

There are three points from which this result can be realised 
by the spectator. First, and by far the most perfect, is the view 
from the cross gallery at the eastern end, looking down the nave. 
The whole array of special works placed in the central avenue is 
here seen to great advantage, the objects giving a distinct but beautifully 
broken line up the centre of the picture, the long lines of roof and 
columns carrying the eye into the distance, the breadth of effect only 
rendered more palpable by the brilliant breaks of colour arising from 
the display of richly decorated fabrics. The eye of the spectator rests 
with peculiar satisfaction on the bold and energetic action of the colossal 
horse and rider, the Godfrey de Bouillon of M. Simonis, contrasting as it 
does in colour with the deep-toned bronze of the Amazon of Kiss, and the 
colosgal lion of Miiller, as yet unstained and unsophisticated as it came 
from the mould. 

The second view is at the corresponding point at the western end of 
the Building, from the side of the great organ. The coup d'ail from this 
point is, however, to our minds sadly marred by the Coalbrookdale dome 
being placed so nearly half-way between the transept and the west end, 
as if to interrupt the view, without giving, asit might have done, value to 
the objects around, had it been placed nearer to the west end. The 
very central position of such an object is as great a mistake as placing 
the chief object in a picture exactly in the centre of the plane, and 
the result is the same. Still, this point will ‘haye {ts admirers; 
and with the wonderfully elaborate model of the docks of Liverpool in- 
viting to descend for a closer inspection—the prismatic effects of the re- 
volving lights—the liquid glories of Seeley’s fountain—not to mention 
minor, but searcely less interesting matters—all tend to make up a scene 
which the mind can scarcely realise, and, in spite of the conviction that 
all is real, the visitor is compelled to doubt. 

The third point of importance is from the south gallery of the tran- 
sept, standing under the large tree. From this point the great glory of 
the structure, the arched roof of the transept (for which it ought ever to 
be held in grateful remembrance, we are indebted to that model oppo- 
nent of the Exhibition, the honourable and military member for Lincoln) 
displays itself in all its beauty and grandeur of proportion; and now that 
the trees have put on their summer dress, and that too much earlier than 
their kindred outside, as if in honour of the occasion, the effect of 
the whole is quite enchanting; and, however much the necessity for cut- 
ting down a single tree was to be regretted, we cannot but rejoice 
now that it was done, since double value has been given to those which 
remain, 

We have now to take a glance at the external arrangements, 
and to understand their relation to the internal economy of the 
Exhibition, With three entrances, a central, western, and easter one, 
there are thirteen exits, so distributed as to allow the egress of visitors 
to be spread in pretty equal proportions over the four sides of the Build- 
ing. These exit doors, with windows on each side, break the line of 
panelling, and give an architectural feature to an otherwise low line of 
facade, exceedingly low, indeed, in relation to the proportions of the 
transept, which, externally as internally, is the great feature of the 
Building. The effect of the stained and varnished panels constituting 
the extermal walls, which, when required, can be easily removed and 
filled with glass, is very excellent, and contrasts well with the painted 
columns of the construction; we cannot, however, but think it a mis- 
take to have painted the inside and outside of an edifice like this with the 
same colours, and especially in such light tones, for they are totally un- 
suited to a climate like ours. This discrepancy is the more striking on 
looking at the transept, which partakes in too large a degree of the tael/th- 
cake school of decoration; but which might have been easily avoided, 
and more solidity of appearance obtained, by adopting a suggestion 
made by Mr. Sang for the decoration of the interior—the pre- 
servation of the metallic type, which, though not quite suitable to 
the purposes of the latter, would have been much more in place for the 
exterior, than the present duplication of the internal colouring. The 
line of distinction between the outside and the inside would then have 
been more complete than at present, and the effect of the latter would 
have been considerably enhanced by the contrast. This is especially 
striking after viewing the western or eastern ends, as seen from the road, 
and afterwards entering the Building at either of these points ; for it is 
felt at once that there is a sameness of colouring, which even the bril- 
liant contrasts of the arranged contributions cannot at once destroy. 

The small trees left standing along the whole front of the Building are 
certainly very much out of place, since there is no room for their future 
growth; andif the Building be converted into a winter garden, as in 
all probability it will be, the whole of them should be cut down, and 
their places supplied with Lombardy poplars, as the only tree suited to 
the confined space between the road and the external walls. 

The point at which every visitor should enter the Building for the first 
time is certainly the central, or south, entrance, opposite Prince’s Gate. 
This is very ingeniously formed by the columns supporting the ele- 
vation of the transept. The bases are made architectural in character, 
to a height corresponding with the upper line of the “Juffer” 
boards, running along the base of the Building; the intervals above the 
portico, in a line with the upper ventilators, being filled with panelling. 
This gives a certain degree of solidity to the design, very desirable at 
this point. The entrance ison a level with the road; and the floor 
is payed with large Llangollen flag-stones, as specimens of that material. 
‘The ascent to the level of the floor of the interior is by steps of oak, the 
pay-boxes for the money-takers being to the right and left of the centre, 
in which stands the bole of a large elm tree: a gallery runs over head, 
and forms the roof of the entrance. 

There are four pay-boxes on each side, connected with an internal queue, 
by which the crowding together of large bodies of expectant visitors is 
avoided as much as possible. 


THE TRANSEPT. 


Hurried, but not impatient, we pass a pair of richly gilded iron gates, 
and the full glories of the transept burst upon our view, heightened and 
magnified by the narrow dimensions of tle external roof and vestibule. 
A yast hall is before us, lined on either hand with sculptured forms. In 
the centre rises, like some fantastic stalactite or splinter from an iceberg, 
a transparent crystal fountain, glittering with all the colours of the rain- 
bow, which, towering from a solid base up to a point, pours down upon 
an overflowing crystal basin an unceasing stream, with a delicious 
bubbling sound. Beyond the fountain stands the chair of state—a 
throne of crimson and gold, commanding the grand avenues both east 
and west. On the left of the throne, at the head of the eastern avenue, 
the great Indian diamond, the Koh-i-Noor, glitters in a golden cage or 
prison, Other statues, another fountain of huge spouting stone tritons, 
a mass of broad-leayed tropical plants, and lofty, smooth-barked palm- 
trees, another pair of gilded gates, and over all a mighty elm, spread- 
ing its full-leaved branches far and wide, and touching the very summit 
of the lofty roof, complete our first impression of the scene 
—but not the scene itself, for every glance reveals some new effect, 
gorgeous or graceful. eyes travel at one moment to the 
semi-transparent roof, with its delicate arches of blue and 
white, and spider-like diagonal bracing lines; then they rest 
upon the pendant tapestry aboye the galleries, the rich carpets 
and brocades; or follow the crimson lines of the gallery rails, till they 
weary with the luxuriance of colour animate and inaminate, for all this 
time silk, satin, and yelvet plumes and flowers, borne by gazers as curious 
as ourselves, are streaming all At . We reach the ground, 
and we are recalled to the real pur) of this Fairy Palace by the 
word “India” at the head of the , and “ E, ” at the head of the 
Foreign Avenue; both making a rich display of arms—the first manu- 
facture of semi-barbarous nations. : 

~The striking central avenue, east and west, challenges attention’ 
and, were it possible, for the time b , to attain to that state of dual in- 
dividualism which would enable us to two places at once, we believe 
there would quickly be a complete duplication of visitors, one half of each 
west, and the other going east. As, however, there are great difii- 
culties in the way of this rapid method, we must content ourselves with 
a selection, and, in spite of the temptation of the various striking objects 
on the eastern, or foreign side, of which a glimpse is obtained when 
standing at the point where the nave and transept intersect each other, 
we turn west, to view the leading trophies of the skill of our own country- 
men; before doing so, we camnot but apologise to our foreign , 
since they ought to have received the earliest attention. Yet, 
when it is considered how much has to be seen, the late period, 
too, at which the greater mass of the contributions were 
and, to a certain extent, the incomplete state in which 
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divisions still are, it can scarcely be considered neglectful not to de- 
Scribe or notice works seen under such serious disadvantages, and 
might even be considered premature. Despite, then, of our desire to do 
the fullest possible justice, and pay the greatest attention te the 
productions of our industrial brethren of France, Germany, and the 
Continent generally, to say nothing of the rich produce and in- 
genious inventions of our transatlantic compeers, it is decidedly 
preferable that the arrangements on the British and Colonial 
side, as being most complete at the earliest period, should receive first at- 
tention, with such occasional glances of comparison at the corresponding 
articles on the foreign side, as may render the description more perfect, 
as more useful and instructive. 

It was a very happy idea, this arrangement in the central ayenus of 
certain leading objects, either individually or in groups, as trophies of 
the marvels assembled; thus giving in one continuous line an epi- 
tome of the whole classification: and certainly the result is all that 
could have been expected from such an arrangement, since in this con- 
tinuous line of the third of a mile, we have an exhibition in itself, a 
marvel and a wonder—which a few years, or even months ago, no mor. 


tal, however sanguine or imaginative, could have anticipated. 

As it will be necéssary in due course to particularise those various 
contributions which claim the greatest amount of attention and con- 
sideration, in the rapid glance we are about to take at the most im- 
portant points, criticism is not our present object. To tell our readera 
what to see, and afterwards to tell them how to see it, isthe task under- 
taken. The first is the more immediate question. 

Proceeding westward, then, from that crystal marvel, Osler’s Glass 
Fountain, we must lead the visitor to the extreme west; the various 
objects arranged in the centre striking the eye in rapid succession, 
from the silk trophy of Messrs. Keith and Co. to the great mirror 
at the end under Willis’s grand organ. This silk trophy is a no- 
velty, and stands as the type of the textile fabrics of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It was originally intended, that, as each trophy would re- 
present a particular class or manufacture, exhibitors in those depart- 
ments should unite to form a complete type of their trade. Thus, the 
silk trophy was intended to have been contributed to by the various 
manufacturers of Spitalfields, and would thus have been a fitting repre- 
sentation of the silk trade in all its branches. Practical and technical 
difliculties, however, had to be overcome, in bringing together products 
so varied as those of the loom, even in one material; and Messrs. Keith 
and Co., as manufacturers of the largest kind of silk goods for furniture 
damasks, undertook the whole work, the construction and arrange- 
ment of which is based on a suggestion and sketches made by the 
superintendent of textile fabrics, Mr. George Wallis, and subse- 
quently improved upon and extended to the present structure 
by Messrs. Laugher, Dwyer, and Co., of Poland-street, to whom the 
merit of the practical realisation in its present form is due. The 
whole is hung with the richest silk damasks, brocatelles, tabarets, 
&c., to the height of upwards of fifty feet; the sides of the base being 
filled in with mirrors of the largest dimensions, reflecting, at certain 
angles, the draped arrangement, and surmounted by flags and a ban- 
ner, the central one being emblazoned with the Royal arms, In order 
to effect the regular re-arrangement of the whole at stated pericds, 
the structure is so contrived, that, by ladders placed inside, the requisite 
work can be effected with comparatively little trouble in a short space of 
time. 

This trophy stands between two bronzes of very different character— 
the statue of the Duke of Rutland by Davis, and a very clever group of 
a horse and dragon, by Wyatt, intended, we presume, to typify the 
triumph of the*intellectual powers over the lower and more sensual 
propensities of our nature, since the horse is the symbol of the one, and 
the traditional dragon that of the other. As, however, notices of indi- 
vidual works belong to the future portion of our task, attention only is 
called to these works. 

The Colonial or Canadian trophy is the next object of interest, and is 
formed of specimens of the timber with which our North American 
colonies supply us. These examples are cut into such slabs as may at 
once show their wrought and unwrought character, one side of each 
being duly finished and varnished or polished. Among these specimens 
are two contributions by a fugitive slave, settledin Canada. This group ef 
raw products is placed in the midst of the Colonial Department ; and the 
materials, though interesting from their utility, were certainly very unpro- 
mising ones for the formation of a trophy having any pretensions to 
symmetry or artistic effect ; but the difficulty has been got over much 
better than might have been expected, and the whole is surmounted by a 
small canoe. 

Passing the large mirror, with its elaborately ornamented framing and 
gilding, the spandril from Hereford Cathedral, placed at the back, can- 
not fail to attract the attention of the lover of ecclesiastical decoration. 
Mr. Thomas’s fountain, the subject of which is the story of Acis and Ga- 
latea, stands next, and is a work of no mean excellence. To do it jus 
tice, however, a recurrence must be made te it in future notices, 

A beautifully carved mediwyal cross, designed by Pugin, comes next 
in order, The subjects of the relieyi are beautifully appropriate, and 
the whole is an excellent example of stone carving. The ae object is a 
kindred one, being a Gothic screen executed by the Patent Machine 
Carving Company (Jordan’s) ; and grouped at the sides are excellent ex- 
amples of the results of the same process as applied to general decoration. 

The “Eldon and Stowell” group, two colossal portrait statues of those 
eminent brothers, the late Karl of Eldon and Lord Stowell, is well 
placed in the central avenue, as the work is a bold and massive 
one. The draperies are grand in their arrangement, and there is a re- 
pose in the whole subject which is highly satisfactory, The artist, the 
late M. L. Watson, was not known or appreciated to the extent which 
this work and another we shall take occasion to notice when visiting the 
sculpture, proves he ought to have been. This, alas! is the old story ; 
and his talent is now fully recognised, when it is no longer available to 
us, or of any value to him. 

The specimen of Honduras mahogany, several large pillars of alum, and 
some examples of chemical products, will astonish the curious in those 
matters; whilst Dent's Turret Clock, and the Sheffield trophy—a grand 
group of cutlery, &e.,by the celebrated house of Rogers and Sons—form 
admirable contrasts to these huge productions of nature and science. 

The Coalbrook Dale dome—a most conspicuous object from all parts 
of the Building commanding a view of the central avenue—as an 
example of constructive metal casting, is worthy of all praise. 
We wish we could say .as much for the design as a work of art, 
although, in many parts, there is much to admire. The statue 
of the “Eagle Slayer,” by Jolin Bell, is placed in the centre; but, 
as this is one of those works to which, as a whole, recurrence must 
be made at some future period, and with ample Dlustrations, to render 
criticism intelligible, we pass on, after calling attention to Mr. Bell’s 
ideal statue of Shakspeare, placed on the eastern side of the dome—a 
pleasing work, but of more pretension than power. 

An equestrian group, representing a dead Crusader, his horse and mis- 
tress, illustrates a painful episode of bygone times; whilst the great 
telescope placed next to it as distinctly illustrates the glorious pursuits of 
modern science, her aims and triumphs. £ 

The glass cases containing splendid selections of furs by Nicolay, and 
feathers by Adcock, will be attractive to thousands. The former is a 
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aruby and diamond ring, valued at £200, from the Emperor, on the 
arrival of the first model, which is now set up in the Winter i alace 
at St. Petersburgh. The model of the Britannia Bridge, although less ela- 
porate, is equally exact in scale. Between the two stands a model of 
Mr. Brunel's bridge ever the Wye, at Chepstow. 

The large and massive fountain, by Seeley, constructed of artificial 
stone, will astonish and delight a large number of visitors. The whole 
work is at once an example of skill in construction and fitness of design. 

The model of the Lord Mayor's state barge, by Searle, will have its 
admirers, particularly in those who delight in civie decorations. 

In this rapid sketch of the leading objects in the western side of the 
central avenue, the revolving lights have been overlooked. 

‘The very elaborate and costly model of the Liverpool Docks and the 

commercial part of that town is a remarkable example of the extent to 
which the economy of our great cities may be illustrated and perma- 
nently recorded. This admirable work originated in a desire on the 
part of certain patriotic gentlemen of Liverpool, that this great port, 
the outlet of so large a portion of our trade, and the scene of so im- 
portant a part of the commercial transactions of this country, should be 
fairly represented in the Exhibition, As, however, Liverpool has no 
staple trade properly so speaking, but exists and owes its importance to 
the diffusion of the products of other localities, rather than by the pro- 
auctions of its own, the suggestion that the extent of its means for pro- 
moting the great purposes of international communication should be 
illustrated was a very happy one, and has been most admirably carried 
out by its originator and designer, Mr. John Grantham, C.E., a gentle- 
man ‘who has acted as honorary secretary to the Exhibition committee 
at Liverpool, and spared no pains to do honour to this great occasion. 
Upon ascale of eight feet toa mile, we have, then, an accurate repre~ 
sentation of the docks of Liverpool, and the most important commercial 
‘part of the town, including St, George’s Hall and the Railway Station, 
the Town-hall, Custom-house, St. John’s Market, and seyeral of the 
churches; the shipping lying in the docks, or floating, to all appear- 
ance, on the surface of the Mersey, which is represented by the silvering 
of coloured glass. The model is supported on an appropriately designed | 
pase formed of elephants, cast in iron, from the backs of which the | 
columnar supports of the roof arise; pediments, filled with appro- 
priate decorations in imitation of bas-reliefs, being at the ends and | 
centre. Future descriptions will render this great and important contri- 
ution more familiar to our readers—a work which does honour to the 
merchant princes of Liverpool, and which is intended to be eventually 
deposited in St. George’s Hall, as a record of this assemblage of all 
meh constitutes the basis of its greatness, its wealth, and practical 
utility. 

‘A specimen of plate glass of extraordinary size is placed against the 
columns supporting the cross at this end, and the whole scene through 
which we have so far journeyed is reflected with great effect. 

Standing at this point the whole length of the Building is seen, and 
the result is in the highest degree impressive and beautiful. It is 
to be regretted, however, that the sides of the central avenue have 
not been kept more clear of projecting objects, as in many instances 
one or two of these projections interfere with the whole range, and | 
are anything but sightly. As a whole, however, more has been done | 

-in this direction than could have reasonably been expected, since each 
exhibitor would desire to display his own contributions in the very best 
possible position, and have as little regard to those around him as the re- 
gulations would permit. To our mind the British side is a wonderful 
exemplification of British character, and the notions each man enter- | 
tains of his own freedom and imdependance of action. Like our street 

architects, each has run up his own erection in his own way, and it | 
has only been by a constant supervision, that anything like an ensemble \ 
has been obtained. Bedposts and conservatories, glass cases, iron rods, | 
and sign-boards, appear to have formed the stock notions of the best 
mode of construction, and these have only been worked into a present- 
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| inasmuch as they could be so easily introduced under the galle 


room is visited, the impression becomes settled, that, with mucn to ad- 
mire, there is also very much to find fault with and to condemn. 

‘This Sculpture Room, or court, is a well-defined apartment, of goodly 
dimensions, in which the works are arranged with discrimination and 
effect. The light wants concentration, and in many respects the 
examples suffer accordingly ; but, on the whole, few will have any cause 
for complaint. ‘The traditionary deep-toned background has been pre- 
served, and no perilous innoyations in the way of colour or effect, 
have been attempted, although this might have been reasonably ex- 
pected, and the ordinary dungeon-like appearance of the conventional 
sculpture gallery might haye been improved on an occasion like this. 


‘The works which we have selected for Engraving in the present 
Number are:—John Bell’s “ Dorothea,” a work of much excellence, 
though more imitative in its treatment than is consistent with the 
highest development of the art; Kirk’s “ Ariadne,” a pleasing 
specimen of this artist’s style; T. K. Foley’s “Boy at a Stream,” 
an extremely graceful production; the “ Massacre of the Innocents,” 
exhibited by the Art Union of London, being one of the competing 
subjects for their prizes of £100 and £50; and “ Rosamunda,” by John 
Thomas, without doubt, one of his best works, the attitude being digni- 
fied and graceful. The costume is of somewhat medieval character—the 
same feeling pervading the ornamental details of the drapery, &e. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION. 
As forming an important and highly interesting portion of the Fine 
Art Class, and in immediate connexion with sculpture, come the various 
methods of architectural decoration, and more especially those depart- 
ments which belong to the adornment of the interiors of our dwellings. 
It is astonishing what an immense advance has been made in the pur- 
suits connected with house decoration during the past ten or 
twelye years. From yery indifferent imitations of .woods and 
marbles—from ugly mouldings affecting to be very classic, and 
being in reality only very rococo—and in colour, from a system 
of universal drabs, we have emerged into something approaching 
to an artistic style in our house embellishments ; and, whilst progressing 
in elegance, have not as yet certainly run into extravagance: an error 
always to be feared, unless constantly kept in terrorem before the eyes of 
those who, in seeking to be equal to their neighbours on the one hand, 
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his study. Happily, people begin to think, that, when about to ex- 
pend large sums in ‘decorating houses, it cam do no harm, and may pos- 
sibly do much good, to have the opinion, at least, of some one who un- 
derstands the relation of the respective parts of a roem or its decorations 
to the whole; and that sinrply filling a house with furniture, painting 
or papering the 
without reference 
around, is not precisely the best mode of expending money to advantage, 
or obtaining a good and pleasing result when allis completed. 

The demand for elegance, then, has created the very thing required ; 
and the admirable specimens 
every available style of decorntion, is a suffici 
ginning to appreciate the importance of those decorative 2 
which an educated and refined people have ever been dist 
their less advanced neighbours. Ceiling decorations predomin: 
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with such good effect, there can be no doubt that many of ow 
rative artists were induced to contribute specimens of their skill. De- 


able form by a variety of modifications. Again, the substantial charac- 
ter of many of these erections strikes at once. If the whole Exhibition | 
was intended to remain en permanence, and the exhibitors contemplated 
that their great-grandchildren would display their industry and their ge- 
nius in the space assigned to themselves to-day, they could not have | 
more effectually provided for such a contingency. These fittings, there- | 
fore, form a remarkable contrast to many of those on the foreign side, | 
which are remarkable for lightness, elegance, and remarkable fitness for 
their purposes. 
SCULPTURE. 


cidedly the most perfect display of its kind, on the British side, is the 
ceiling and walls of the bay under the Central North Gallery, 
fitted up by Messrs. Jackson, of Rathbone-place, whose great 
reputation as the manufacturers of carton pierre ornaments and 
decorations is well sustained in the elaborate works here dis- 
played. ‘The carved ceiling which constitutes the roof of this 
compartment is an admirable specimen of skill in execution, as of 
talentin design. The figures, animals, and flowers, introduced as adjuncts 
to the ornaments, so combine with them as to produce a oneness of effect 
throughout; and the exquisite character of these ornaments is en- 


The contributious in sculpture are very numerous, and, those disposed 
in prominent positions throughout the naye and transepts, add much 
to the beauty of the general aspect of the Building. As we shall, from 
time to time, present our readers with Engravings from many of these 
works, we shall not enter upon minute description or criticism in the pre- 
sent notice, but content ourselves with indicating some of the principal 
subjects which strike the eye of the visitor as he passes through the 
avenues. 

In the centre of the south transept, Mr. Thornycroft’s equestrian sta- 
tue of the Queen commands attention. The horse is a portrait of one 
presented to her Majesty by the King of Prussia, six years ago. On the 
left, amongst various others, is one of somé ambition by Mr. Stephens, 
“ Satan tempting Eve;” the latter a recumbent figure, as asleep or in a 
trance. Near the point of junction with the nave is a marble group of 
considerable merit, by Joseph Engel, a Hungarian by birth, but who has 
studied for some years in this country, It represents an episode of the 
war between the Amazons and Argonauts. A sister in arms is supposed | 
to have come to the rescue of another Amazon, whom she bears in her 
arms, whilst struck with pity for the prostrate Argonaut, she suspends the 
blow which was aimed to destroy him. 

‘Tm the north transept are casts for equestrian statues of her Majesty | 
and Prince Albert, by Mr. James Wyatt. In the rear is Mr. John | 
Bell’s beautiful statue of “ Andromeda,” in bronze, cast at the works of | 
the Coalbrook Dale Company. ‘The pedestal is of exquisite design, and» 
richly chased and engraved. This work will deservedly attract a large | 
share of public attention, In this portion of the building will also be | 
noticed an “ Adam,” by Mr. E. J. Physick ; an “ Ancient Briton,” look- 
ing outas.a Scout, by Mr. Adams; “Abel and Thirza,” by Mr. Earle; 
and several other pieces, of more or less originality and merit. 

At the opening to the western portion of the nave we are struck with | 
avery graceful “ Venus and Cupid,” by Mr. EB. Davis, being, we believe, | 
lieve, the only work executed in marble, by a British artist, in this coun- 
try, expressly, and without commission, for this Exhibition. We next | 
come upon a“ Horse and Dragon,” in bronze, by Mr. Wyatt, senior ; 2 pro- ‘ 
duction of remarkable merit, truthful pe full of fire. Next in, 
order is the same artist's beautiful portrait of the fayourite dog of 
the late Lord Dudley and Ward, a work of immense labour and cost. | 
One of the most interesting works in this portion of the building is the 
restoration of a portion of the monument of Philippa of Hainault, Queen 
of Edward ILL. in Westminster Abbey, executed from the drawings and 
under the direction of Mr. George G, by Mr, Samuel Cundy ; the 
figures by Mr. John Philip. i 

ing to the eastern portion of the naye we remark, on the 
right hand of the point of intersection, Mr. Macdowell’s figure of 
Virginius at the moment of haying slain his daughter—a figure fall 
of energy, and with great dignity jn the expression. At a little 
distance down a colossal statue of Queen Victoria, cast in zino, at 
the works of the Montagne Zinc Mining Company, of Paris. This 
remarkable work, which has the appearance of polished steel, stands 
with the pedestal twenty-one feet high. The figure was designed by 
EYAnton ainé, the pedestal by Le Norman. Another very beautiful con- 
tribution from our Gallic neighbours, is a Venus and Cupid, in bronze, 
by J. Pradier, the composition of which is original and very elegant. | 
This artist exhibits several other works deserving of attention. M. Ktex 
has a large group of considerable merit, but of a most painful 
subject—no other than the cholera! His characteristic, in this and 
other works here exhibited, to be that rare gift, expression. 
In this department of the Building, which is richer in works of sculpture 
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these figures. The specimens of ceiling flowers, cornices, string-courses, 
and mouldings are all excellent; and the examples of caryatides—a de- 

_ tail in ornament generally marred in the execution—are vigorous adap- 

tations of the human figure to that not over rational, but so frequently 

used, ornament. In-future Numbers we hope to be enabled to give Il- 

lustrations of several of the specimens referred to, and to examine them 

more in detail. 
There are seyeral other relievo 
has very many excellent points, 


ceilings. One, composed of pendents, 
and the colouring introduced adds to 


the effect. Some of the others would haye been much better away, except | 
that they may serve as dust bins for the dirt which will percolate through | 
and thus prove useful in defending the articles ! 


the floor of the gallery, 
below from the effects of 
sance 
tures, and one which requires the attention of the Executive or their 
contractor. - 

Under the central south gallery, and leading to the metropolitan fur- 
niture court, are several admirably painted ceilings, the arabesque deco- 
rations of which are in general admirably designed and painted. One o! 
t example of the manner in which an artist 
possessing the requisite invention and skill of hand can make his art 
subservient to the embellishment of the useful, without losing in any 
degree that position which his yocation ought to ensure him, In this 
ceiling we have a rare combination of the most elaborately imitative 
power, not obtrusively used, but ably combined with the ideal in inyen- 
tion for the perfect elaboration of a distinct theme; so the whole 
constitutes a picture of more than ordinary pretensions. The subject 
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of the ceiling is a series of portraits of British literary and artistic cele- | 


prities, fitly introduced in medallions. There is, however, a want of in- 
diyiduality in some of these, which can be more readily discussed in 
future detailed criticisms: we may, however, 
the admirable design and beautiful execution of the angle ornaments, 
and the figures introduced therewith. As examples of pure ornamental 
treatment, they are excellent. There are several other ceilings of a less 
elaborate character to be hereafter noticed in detail, all more or less 
worthy of attention; and at the west end of the Building, after 
passing through the end of the court appropriated to printed 
fabrics, a group of decorations will be found of no ordinary pre- 
tensions—the ceiling more especially is a chaste and beautiful exam- 
ple of design and colour. In this work there is a homogeneity of effect, 
which certainly, with all their excellence, does not characterise the wall 
decoration of the same exhibitors, Messrs. Hay, of Edinburgh. This 
arises, in all probability, from a very common cause of failure in 
these matters. An able artist paints the leading features, 
fruit or flowers, a figure, or a central ornament, and then leaves the 
remainder, or those parts which are considered subordinate, to an 
assistant, who may or may not be equal to his work. The result is a 
frequent incongruity of tone or treatment, which after touching will not 
remedy. The ceiling quoted is an excellent example of the work of one 
hand, or a perfect union of two. The wall decorations, though very 
excellent, betray the work of two or three hands not in harmony with 
each other. 3 

Wall decorations 
line of avenue leading through the mineral department. Here are de- 
corations in various styles and modes of treatment, both in relievo and 
painting ; and along the side of the sculpture 
jnirable decorations in printed paper-hangings, the designs for which are 
of a first-rate character, based, as the more elaborate of them are, upon 
a strict observation of nature, without being merely natural in treat- 
ment. On this point we shall have much to say in the course of our 
notices, since there is nothing more true than that the public pencraly 
do not know what true ornament is, and that even our professors of 
design appear to haye very vague notions thereupon ; the natural, the 
conventional, and the etric being either one and the same, or dis- 
tinctly individual, according to the peculiar notions of eacli. © 

‘To the Furniture Departments we would now especially direct the at- 
tention of the visitor ; and, though it is quite impossible to give even a 
glance at the leading features of the display, until we have had time and 
opportunity for a more leisurely survey, it may be useful to indicate such 
points of attraction as may prove useful. The court enclosed between 
the Sheffield and Birmingham contributions, deyoted to furniture, will 
prove a most attractive feature in the Exhibition ; and comparisons will 
arise between the works here displayed, as well as the elaborate carvings 
exhibited in the Fine Art Court, and those sent from France and Ger- 
of which the suite of rooms in the Austrian division is, probably, 
the most remarkable example. We would, urge, then, the examination 
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In our next, we hope to give a good gene i 
arrangement of furniture, including the Medieval 
Messrs. Pugin, Crace, Minton, Hardman, and othe 
their skill to produce a result which has certainly no r 
bition, but which it would be an act of injustice to 
sory glance, although we may direct the particular attention ot 
our readers thereto, and assure them that the amples of skill, 
| alike in carvings in wood and stone, gold, silver, and brass 
\ work, in woven fabrics and embroidery, in stained glass and mosaics, 
; are of such a character as to at once destroy the oft-rep ated fallacy, 
| that we, as a people, are deficient in the faculty of taste, whilst the 
| truth is we have simply neglected it. Hardware manufactures, porcelain 
and glass, will fitly come in with our notices of these ex uples of the 


whole 
ourt, in which 
have combined 


| skill and talent now rising amongst us; and, with these indications of 


excellent things to come, we must at present content ourselves, in this 
department at least. 


MACHINERY. 

The display of machinery and mechanical contrivances which occupies 
the north-western portion of the ground-floor of the “ Industrial Museum” 
is by far the most beautiful and interesting which has ever been wit- 
nessed in this or in any other country, and is alone sufficient to render 
the great International Exhibition worthy of many visits. Whatever 
may be produced in other departments of the Exhibition by our foreign 
competitors, certain it is that in mechanics we shall bear the palm. To 


desire to outshine them on the other. A few years ago the upholsterer | 
and eyen now the dictum of the | 


ry day life, ever so niuch | 


walls of any colour, getting silk hangings and carpets, | 
to design in themselves or congruity with the articles | 


displayed in this Exhibition, in almost | 


of no ordinary character to the exhibitors of textile manufac- | 


call especial attention to | 


form a leading feature of the south wall, along the — 


gallery are some ad-— 


| the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Hensman, and his assistant Mr. Biddle, 
| much is due. No exertion has bee! ared on the part of these gentle- 
| men to accommodate, as far as p ble, every exhibitor. turday 
last the steam from the boiler-house, at upwards of 5¢@ 1b. pres wae 
introdueed for the first time into the main pipes. These pipes, with the 
branches to the various machines which will be in motion during the 
continuance of the Exhibition, extend to several hundred feet in length. 

The whole length of the space allotted to machinery is upwards of $00 
feet, and the depth varies from 48 feet to 192 feet in di % 

In the published plan of the arrangemer 
quite close to the Great Exhibition Buildin 
ant therefrom, 
area of the machinery department is arran 
classification, in various compartments, the whole 
two distinct divisions by a line of railway, for the locomotives 
way carriage department. The north side of the railway 
to the machinery in motion, including the Oldham and Man 
cotton machinery, which is to the ex 
woollen machinery, and the flax, silk, and lace machin 
which are close to the northern wooden wall of the Buil 
| machines, lathes and tools, marine engines, hydraulic x 
and steam-engines complete the northern portion of th 
| while, on the south side of the railway are common road cm 
rine engines, and brewing apparatus. 

In the present notice we are unable to do more than take a cursory 
glance at the multiplicity of the machines already alluded to; but on 
future oceasions all the more beautiful specimens will be fully described 
and illustrated. : 

Almost all the principal manufacturing engin 
haye lent their aid towards effecting this great nations 
mechanical skill. Thus we find Boulton and Watt's magnificent 70 
horse-power engines, together with two models, one represe ting the first 
locomotive engine in 1785, and the other an oscillatory engine, from the 
Soho works. Maudslay and Field's exquisite models of t double 
cylinder marine engine, their beam engine and annular piston- 
rod, with other interesting contrivances. Whitworth’s celebrated 
planing, boring, drilling, and other engineering tools. Sharp Bro- 
thers’ slotting and punching machines. Hicks and Co.’s speci 
mens of punching cold iron of extraordinary thickness. Bryan 
DPonkins manufacture of the Birmingham dise engine; and another 
| Specimen of the e rotary engine by Mr. Bishop, who super 

that at the Times office, by which the vertical printi 
ath is actuated. Penn's osci 


of 150 feet 


but is upwards 


d by the enter- 
cost, the weight 
of this gig rer 
of sixty hor to remove it from th 
bition Building. The sugar-mills of Collinge, and the sugar-cane p) 
| machine of Robinson. Appold’s beautiful little pump, already so well 
| knownin the mechanical world, Crawhall’s vertieal rope-making machine. 
The marine engines of Slaughter and Atherton. he der k crane of 
Henderson, already described in the InnustRATED LONDON News, and 
which has been of such great use during the construction of the Building ; 
and the novel and useful segmented crane of F Smith’s eriginal 
screw-propeller, which has caused such great changes in steam navig: 
tion, Bessemer’s centrifugal disc pump. Bellhouse’s hydraulic presses, 
and wheel cutting machinery. Westrup’s economical corn-mill, by 
, which a great national benefit will be effected, by av aving of flour 
| annually, and which, by all other modes of grinding, is entirely wasted. 
| Applegath’s vertical printing machine, by which the Exhibition Supple- 
ments of the InnusrRATED Lonpon News will be printed during the 
Exhibition. This beautiful machine, which in principle is the same as 
that daily in use at the Times office, is surrounded by a dwarf enclosure, 
within which are all the appurtenances of a printing-office. Several 
copies of the InnusTRATED LonDON Nuws thrown off at each revo- 
lution of the cylinder, which is placed vertically; the blank sheets of 
paper are placed over a horizontal drum, pass down between two sets 
of vertical rollers and tapes, thence continuing to the horizontal cylin- 
| der, which contains the type and also the cuts, which form a novelty 
in this particular machine. The wood, instead of having a flat surface, 
| is curved to the same extent as that of the type, and the artist 
is required to arrange the lines of his drawing accordingly. The 
messenger rollers receive the ink from the ductor rollers, from which the 
| ink is received of the surface of the inking-table. We have thought it 
necessary to say thus much as to this machine, which is one of the most 
interesting in the whole collection, and will attract great attention. 
We must not omit to mention, specially for the benefit of amateur 
turners, the unique and beautiful collection of lath snd samples of 
| turning in ivory, from the celebrated establishment of Holtzapifel, Long- 
acre, which occupy a good position in the mechanical department. 
In the railway department we first observe the most improved kinds of 
permanent way, both for the narrow and broad gauge. Turn-tables from 
the great works of Ransome and May, of Ipswich; gigantic locomotive 
engines, from the works of Stephenson, Bury and Kennedy, and 
Trevithic—a name intimately connected with the gradual developement 
of the powers of the steam-engine in the earlier stages of the invention ; 
all the above being constructed on Crampton’s principle, which is at 
| length recognised by most of the great railway authorities. Then there 
are engines from Hawthorn, of Newcastle, one of the earliest and best 
| manufacturers in the kingdom ; Fairbairn, of Manchester, and Wilson, 
| of Leeds. Again, for branch jines of railway, there are locomotives on 
| Adams’s plan, by which the additional carriage, called a tender, is dispensed 
with; and the “Little England,” by England and Co., on the same plan of 
construction. Therailway carriage department is chiefly represented by the 
great “London and Europe Carriage,” placed on eight wheels, and divided 
into numerous compartments, the whole being divided and jointed in 
the middle, to enable the carriage to take the curves of the South-Eas- 
tern Railway. As if this carriage were intended to be carried across 
the Channel, it is distinguished by the panels being almost covered with 
the names of all the principal European cities. 
The common road carriages include every kind of vehicle, from An- 
derson’s Aberdeen car to Gower’s commodious omnibus. Crosskell’s 
| wheels also occupy & conspicuous place in this part of the Exhibition. 


RAILWAY WAGGONS. 

While passing over without criticism the other locomotives exhibited, 
ye shall find it worth while to dwell for a moment upon their adjuncts, 
the carriages and waggons which stand on the same line of rails, very 
gay with decorations—as smart as heraldic emblazonments, and gold 
and blue steel springs, can make them. ‘The fashion of unpainted wood, 
plainly varnished, first introduced on the Great Northern, seems making 
general way, not only in railway vehicles, but in road carriages and agri- 
cultural carts. ‘There are examples in & first-class carriage of teak, and 
| two waggons, one in teak and the otherin mahogany. The latest change 
‘has been the introduction of corrugated iron, which is both strong and 
' comparatively light. Mr. M‘Connel, the engineer-in-chief at Wolverton, 
\ has sent a composite carriage of this material, lined with wood, which 
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holds 60 second and 16 first 
wil! hold five more if ne 


class passengers, V's 
d—all carried on six wheels. The arrange- 
heels are worth exami- 


This cur: 
e of the same c 
the adva 
ght, is an enemy that has been constantly encroaching 
its and preventing reduction in railway faxes. 8 
stand a set of waggons, which will be the instruments of irons. 1 
1 in the railway carrying system; for they form complete secms coming into use. : i Y : 

‘ohouses on wheels, impervious to weather and the attacks of Specimens of the best threshing and winnowing machines, of a vast 
any thioves less audacious than professional burglars, for the walls and variety of churns, complete sets of draining tools, machines for making 
roofs are strong, and a bolt and lock, at one motion, make the whole tiles; and, indeed, specimens of every implement, and every aid to farm- 
affair as secure as locks and bars can. Gay as the arrangements ing, are to be found in this department; of the more remarkable, 


bonded w: 


of these carr 4 are, adorned with the flags of all nations contribu- | novel, and useful of which, detailed notices, illustrated by Engrayings, 
ting to the Exhibition, and with appropriate mottoes, they are, will appear in future Numbers. 3 

nevortheless, honest waggons, veritable specimens, except in or- Afver examining the one-horse carts in the agricultural section, it 
nament, of 600 of the same patent actually at work on the | may be as well to step into a court, on the opposite side of the avenue, 
North-Western line, These carriages were invented and patented | where there js a capital set of one-horse cart-harness—strong, light, and 


serviceable. Our cart-harness, generally speaking, wants reform, 

The exigences of space, and the arrangements for driving machinery 
by steam-engines sent for exhibition, have compelled the gentlemen who 
During the “good old times” of canal and river navigation, and, | have had the charge of this department to distribute machines about 
add, of many-horsed road-waggons, robbery was reduced to , without much regard to exact order; and we must, therefore, be ex- 
system, that it came to be regarded not as a robbery but as a | cused if we are unable to guide the reader in a direct course, as we are 
perquisite, by the boatmen and waggoners who shared the plunder. | not always able to find the same class of inventions in the same group. 
The publicans in remote places on the canal sides, and on the WEAVING MACHINES. 


ation of rivers like the Severn, grew rich by dealing in the E ? 5 ; 
perquisites. On one canal, boxes reer by the aid of an hydraulic The collection of weaving machines, both in the British and Foreign 
press, with tin plates, were regularly mulcted of a percentage of their | department, affords a very fair illustration of the progress of this branch 
contents, to the amazement of the manufacturer ; for without hydraulic of mechanical art, and of the interchange of inventions between this 
power, it seemed impossible to re-pack the boxes, if once they were un- | country and continental Europe. 
screwed, At length it was discovered that a scientific rascal had turned a The English stocking-frame, worked by hand power, should be 
Tock close to atunnel into an hydraulic press, and withthe helpofthe boat's | first visited; as this, with all the advantages of modern improve- 
1 against the ceiling of the tunnel, by letting on water as re- | ments, is still worked on the same principle as that invented, at 
i, forced down the lid of each box after he had taken his tithe. To | the close of the sixteenth century, by William Lee, of St. John’s Col- 
any kind of valuable liquor by canal, without its being tapped and | lege, Cambridge, who was, according to the beautiful legend inseribed in 
ed with canal water, was impossible. Indeed, there was as good | the Stocking-wenvers’ Hall, which forms the subject of one of Elmore’s 
as prime old East Indian Madeira, as aromatic ancient Jamaica | pictures, induced to develop his mechanical talents by poverty 
1, to be had at certain petty taverns close to canal locks, asin any great | and enforced idleness, while his young wife was knitting stockings. In 
house in Portman or Grosyenor-squares. another part of the same department may be seen the circular rotatory 

It was hoped that the rapid railway transit, the neat, regularly- stocking-frame driven by steam power, which weaves stockings, 
paid servants, 80 unlike the canal bargees, would secure carriers | Webbing of all kinds, nightcaps, and elastic shirts. The French 
Krom this kind of felonious toll, But unfortunately, while borrow-| also show an ingenious improvement of the same principle, But 
ing and improving the railway system of the north, we borrowed with- still, William Lee's stocking-frame may be considered the parent of all 
out inproving the little square boxes on wheels, open at top, to carry lace and net machines, however complicated, now in use in the Not- 
our valuable goods in, which were good enough and safe enough for tingham trade. A Nottingham mechanic or weaver will trace you down 
Wallsend or Lambton’s, but scarcely the sort of protection suitable for | the successive improvements which have at last produced Burkin's lace 
silks, tea, diamonds, fine china, and gold dust. We did not even take machinery, with Jacquard adaptation, composed of 110,000 pieces, of 
the trouble to put springs or buffers to many of these carriages. We which not less than 70,000 are in motion at once, which is capable 
covered them with a tarpaulin, which cost £6, in the morning ; in the | of weaving the most complicated lace patterns; or we may turn to 
afternoon a pole was run through it; and at night the rain or snow Sewell’s bobbin-lace machine, in which, a few years ago, it was con- 
spoiled a hundred pounds worth of yelyets. For want of buffers, china | sidered good work to make four racks a day of 140 holes each of net, 36 
and glass went all to smash; for want of proper covering, even iron was | inches wide, and which, by improvements and addition of steam power, 
spoiled; indeed, nothing is sooner spoiled for saleable purposes than iron— | will now make five racks an hour of 112 inches wide. It will be shown 
a little rust, and it become unmarketable. The waggon itself, which | making beautiful Brussels lace. But one of the greatest triumphs of 
always had to stand in the open air when empty, rotted away; and for | mechanical ingenuity is exhibited in Ball’s rotatory warp lace machine, 
want of buffer springs, shook to pieces worked by steam power, which, since 1816 (in the recollection of a Not- 

It was made heavier and heavier; but, as waggon-building was not an | tingham man at work nearit), has been thrown by, or sold for the price 
engineer's business, no one thought of applying mechanical science, which of old iron twenty times, and has been again and again rendered yalua- 
should make every part useful as a support to such a simple thing as a ble by new improvements, until it is now available not only for weaving 
wagwon. But the worst is to come. The parties in charge of these open | two kinds of lace, one being fine blond, but a great variety of cther 
ns, or engaged in unloading them, found the temptation too great | goods, including stocking net, which is afterwards cut and sewed, velvet, 
for their principle. Sometimes valuables were “ chucked” to an accom- light worsted cloth for waistcoats, or, to use the metaphor of a young 
plice at night in a lonely place by the side of the railway: sometimes mechanic exhibitor, “ anything from a spider's web to a blanket.” Mr. 
valuable packets fell accidentally into the straw while unloading on the Burton exhibits a gassing-machine on Hall's patent. By this machine, 
side opposite to where the carrier’s clerk was standing. after the lace is made, the minute fibres are burned off, thus succeeding 

We have been speaking in the past sense, but the fact unluckily is, that | in giving the work a finish which adds greatly to its beauty without in 
robbing aystem is still going on night and day on most of the rail- the least injuring the delicate fabric. In another part of the section is a 
sin the kingdom. Eatables, such as cheese, sugar, tea, and other machine for starching and drying lace after it has been bleached. 
zs that cannot be traced, are tithed wholesale. On one line running To the valuablé display of cotton cloth machinery in motion, an ex- 
through an agricultural district, the cheese lost, stolen, and broken cost planatory series of articles will be devoted in a future Number, and due 
the company,more than the carriage ; on another, a railway servant was attention will be paid to all the specimens of the manufacturing machi- 
found to have an attic full of sugar-loaves and tea. nery of textiles, especially flax. 

Of course, for all this pilferage, damage to goods, and damage to In the Foreign department, the arrangements for setting up and 
waggons, the public pay in some shape or other. The whole community, | working machinery are generally in so backward a state, that it is 
especially the agricultural and commercial! community, are more in- impossible to do it justice, although it is already evident that there 
terested in cheap goods than cheap passenger carriage. Mr, Hensen’s | are many specimens of extraordinary ingenuity, as, for instance, in 
carriages meet most of these evils. _We should not speak so positively | the French department, a machine for sewing sailcloth, which imi- 
if we did not practically understand the subject, and if the remedy were | tates hand-sewing with marvellous dexterity; and among the con- 
not s0 extremely simple. They are provided with good eprings and | tributions from Cologne, a coining-press, on the principle of the 
buffers; then every piece of material supports the other, so as to com- knuckle-joint, which, coining at the rate of from thirty to forty a minute, 
bine all for strength. The plain framing deserves the attention of me- completes the coin and mills the edge in letters at one motion. We have 
chanies. There is one door of ample dimensions for unloading, which | previously called attention to the coining-press at work in the English 
is thus easily watched by a trustworthy overlooker. Part of the roof | machinery section, where from forty to fifty ccins a minute are silently 
slides back if needed, yet it is quite impervious to wet. It is, in fact, a | and successively stamped, pushed off, and replaced by another blank 
verfeet bonded warehouse on wheels. dise, in Liege that neomed pole examined the German press, 

5 the perfection of art. But the milling the edge with letters by the 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. motion which forms the die, has not hitherto been effected by English 
‘The agricultural department lies on the south side, and runs nearly the 


machine makers, 
whole length of the western wing. 


Whatever be the feelings of the agricultural public with respect to the 
Exhibition, no agriculturist can enter the part devoted to this important 
section of manufacturing machines, without acknowledging that in space 
and situation due regard has been paid to the station of agriculture 
among useful arts. Never before were implements displayed to 0 much 
advantage, and never before was so large and perfect a collection, from 
the most eminent as well as many unknown, ingenious men, 
gathered together. 

This year the Royal Society of Agriculture exclude implements from 
their aunual show. Having ascertained, by circular, that all the leading 
manufacturers would send their best work to the Palace of Industry of 
All Nations, the council wisely resolved not to risk the chance of a fall- 
ing off from their previous great successes in this department; and thus 
it is that we have the beneiit of the undivided energies of the implement- 
makerg stimulated by a great occasion, and assisted by the peculiar 
facilities afforded by rail and sea for reaching London from the most re- 
mote parts of the kingdom; thus it is, that the long, light room is 


by Mr. Henson, to remedy more than one serious drawback in our carry- | 
ing system, of which the first was an inheritance from the canals— 
that is to say, loss by pilferage. 


mast plac 
quiver 


TROPICAL MACHINES. 


We will next turn to machines for colonial use and export to tropical 
regions. It is a matter of the utmost importance to our sugar-growing 
colonies that they should be able to work up their produee and manufac- 
ture in as compact a form as possible—cheaply, rapidly, completely. 
Formerly the canes were crushed in rude mills, worked by mules or 
oxen, in so imperfect a manner, that fifty per cent. of the saccharine 
matter was left in the canes. When the juice was extracted, the boiling 
process was conducted equally rudely; and when the sugar had been 
adduced to a semi-liquid state, it was dried, by being allowed to drip 
from perforated carthen jars. There are seyeral specimens of apparatus 
constructed on scientific principles, for crushing, boiling, and drying 
sugar. But among the many ingenious things in this department, we would 
venture to call attention to Napier’s patent for drying sugar, salt, and 
other semi-liquid substances by an application of centrifugal force. The 
principle has been patented, and applied to sugar eight years ago; 
but, in the improved apparatus, of which a model is exhibited, the whole 
pecomes self-acting. Instead of having first to fill with the 


Next in order to these miscellaneous collections will be found many 
mineral substances used in, and valuable for, agricultural purposes, in- 
cluding mineral manures, soils, and rocks. With these are, in some 
cases, placed the vegetable substances grown by their aid; and thus 
the whole group will be found to present to the agriculturist matters of 
detuil that cannot fail to interest him. These are so near the Agricultural 
Implements, that the farmer may conveniently step from the examination 
of the valuable contrivances of mechanical art to those raw materials 
which nature has provided, or the combinations which the chemist con- 
cocts for his benefit. 

The whole collection throughout the Building having an industrial 
rather than a directly scientific character, the visitor must not be sur- 
prised at some apparent anomalies in the association of objects; and thus 
he will see, as a part of the division expressly marked Raw Material, Mi- 
neral Kingdom, such objects as a pocket of hops, samples of wheat and other 
corn, and yarious similar miscellaneous substances. The different ohjecta 
forwarded by the same exhibitor must of necessity be kept together as 
much as possible, and thus results often follow causes in a curious but 
not uninstructive manner. 

Amongst the objects in the commencement of the Mineral series will 
be found mineral waters, and these with such substances as common salt. 
in the rough native form and in yarious stages of preparation, and other 
minerals used in culinary art or in medicine, and not strictly chemical 
manufactures. It is often difficult to draw a line which shall exactly de- 
fine this sort of grouping, and in the case before us the magnitude of the 
objects has more to do with the arrangement than their chemical condi- 
tion, for the class of chemical manufactures is in the gallery, and it is 
not wished that any very heavy objects should be placed on the floor in 
that part of the Building. The enormous blocks of alum weighing some 
tons, huge pillars of salt, of prussiate of potash, spermaceti, and other 
gigantic objects requiring a foundation on which to rest, are, therefore, 
of necessity left down stairs, and placed where their weight can be sup- 
ported from the solid earth. 

Sand, used for various purposes in the arts, fuller’s earth, French chalk, 
and other minerals brought into actual use in a simple or merely purified 
state, succeed the more miscellaneous group at the commencement of this 
Class; and many of them will be found worth attention by those who 
seek to inform themselves concerning the materials which, in various 
ways, conduce to improye our manufactures, and give them the impor- 
tance they haye long maintained. 

Next to these are placed the materials used for drawing or colouring, 
when derived directly from the mineral kingdom, Black lead, as used 
for various purposes, drawing chalks, lithographic stones, ochres and 
other earthy substances used in colouring and dying, all belong to this 
group, and will be found represented by many good series of objects. 
They are all grouped together as far as possible, and the black leads 
include the whole of the processes of manufacture, as well as admirable 
specimens of the raw material from various quarters. The ochres and 
earths used as pigments include varieties from several districts, 

These are succeeded by a collection of rottenstones, emeries, and 
other substances used in cutting, grinding, and polishing; and these 
again by hones, whetstones, and grindstones. A very fine and large col- 
Jection of the latter will be found; and, besides the smaller ones exhi- 
pited inside, are a number of much larger size placed outside the Build- 
ing in the south inclosure. 

The fire clays, brick clays, and other plastic material of this kind, in- 
cluding the varieties used in the manufacture of common and fine earth- 
enware and porcelain, together with specimens of the material manu- 
factured from them, come next in order. Among them are specimens of 
the Stourbridge clay, so well known, and so yaluable for its great power 
of resisting, uninjured, the action of the most intense heat, and a very 
interesting series of the materials very commonly manufactured from 
this clay and used in glass-making. Models of glass-houses and 
furnaces, and other illustrations of various kinds, complete this part of 
the series ; and we then find a collection of the finer kinds of clay, such 
ns those obtained in Cornwall and Devonshire, and largely exported 
thence to the Potteries of Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Amongst these will also be found some other materials used 
in the same manufacture, and exhibited as amongst the most valuable 
mineral produce of our country. : 

From clays, we proceed next to cements and artificial stones, of 
which only a part of the series is exhibited here, the rest, and especially 
the more ornamented effect of which such objects are capable, being 
shown in Class 27, where, indeed, the processes im all cases of mi- 
neral manufacture will be found illustrated. Still there will be found 
one extremely beautiful and elaborate series of ornamental work in 
cement, as adapted for various purposes of internal decoration. ‘The mate- 
rials used for making cement are yarious kinds of limestone containing 
clayey matter, and the substance called gypsum (identical in composi- 
tion with alabaster, but not transparent and crystalline). These, how- 
ever, require to be burnt, and afterwards ground to powder, to render 
them available. The general principle of this manufacture may be un- 
derstood by considering that many substances—the earths especially— 
exist only in a compact solid form when mixed with a certain pro- 
portion of water. This may be got rid of by exposure to intense heat, 
after which, on the addition of water, the powder becomes a solid mass, 
and binds together various particles of sand, gravel, and other substances 
mixed with it. The different kinds of cement, their relative hardness, 
their value for special purposes, and many interesting facts concerning 
them, together with some beautiful examples of their use, will be found 
in this part of the Exhibition. The enormous strength of some kinds of 
cement is well illustrated in some constructions both here and elsewhere. 

From the artificial we conie to the real stone. The stones of different 


kinds—granites, marbles, sandstones, limestones, and others—are all to 
be found in admirable and extensive series. The varieties used for roads, 


crowded with specimens of the ironwork of purely agricultural counties. 

Of ploughs there is a yery strong muster. Every maker has sent a 
specimen of his best, and many new men have sent single ploughs with 
some real or imaginary improvement. We may almost trace here 
the history of the improvement in ploughs, which has been vigorously 
carried on fora long series of years. The first patent for an improved 
plough was taken out a hundred and twenty years ago (in 1730); and for 
the last fifty years, at least one a year has been taken out on a low aye- 
rage. It is impossible not to notice that iron is more used for agricul- 
tural implements almost every year. 

After looking at the English ploughs, it will be well to walk into the 
American and Belgian departments. There are sound and ingenious 
agriculturists to be found in both these countries. 

About the middle of the room is a steam digging machine; but, unless 
it is intended to shevel up soft sand without stones, at a depth of less 
than four inches, it is difficult to understand how it is to be used with 
advantage. 

_Steam-engines for farm-yard use form one of the great features of the 
display. There are not less than fifteen, some of them of very superior 
construction and finish, At the first implement exhibition of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, there were eight steam-engines in the yard the 
steady increase from that period shows that the system of cutting and 
steaming food is making progress among the new race of farmers ; for it 
is only by making use of an engine for daily wants that it can be made 
profitable. It should be observed that some of the best specimens of 
sterm-engines come from purely agricultural counties. There is every 
reason to believe, that, in the words of one of the best writers on agricnl- 
tural implements, the time is not “ far distant when a steam-engine will 
be one of the matters to be thought of in every well-conducted farm with 
800 or 400 acres of arable land,” and smoke from a tall chimney. will 
constantly give notice that the iron horse is engaged in churning, or eut- 
ting chaif or roots, or crushing oats or beans, or threshing, dre i corn, 
or grinding corn, or pumping water, or steaming roots and chaff, As 
an auxiliary to railway conveyance and telegraplic news, the steam- 

gine is of great value where wheat is stacked, and not stored in barns, 
because it may be thrashed out, and sent into the best market at a short 
notice. 

The scarifiers and harrows exhibited are only less numerous than the 
ploughs ;and here again foreigners will be surprised at the manner in | 
which our cheap light iron has superseded heavy clumsy wood. Each | 


liquid, and then empty out the dried sugar from the rotating pan, a 
pipe duly feeds with the semi-liquid sugar, and the motion which 
dries the sugar drives the molasses into one receptacle and the 
dried sugar into another, by a simple yet perfectly complete arrange- 
ment, worth the attention not only of West India proprietors and of 
mechanicians, but of all who like cheap sugar, Here, again, wefind 
the advantage of comparison between the work of different inventors. 

Sue's Capsrans.—At the eastern extremity of the section devoted to 
machines in motion are two specimens of ship’s capstans worked like 
fire-engines, with a pump handle motion, instead of the old capstan 
worked by handspikes, which the men pushed against while they ran 
round, to a lively tune of the ship’s fifer, with great« exertion, tre- 
mendous stamping noise, and occasionally serious accidents, from the 
weight of the cable overpowering the men, and flinging the handspikes in 
all directions. The old-fashioned capstan has been suy e in the 
navy by some one or other of several patent machines. The full-sized 
one exhibited by a London house seems very good: the turning power, | go 
obtained by simple friction-bands, making no noise on the return stroke, 
worked by two arms that require no shipping and unshipping, which is 
always 60 dangerous on a dark night, it has the great advantage of sim- 
plicity—there is nothing to clog. Near the capstan is a life-boat, and 
large model of a cutter. ne 


MINERALS, METALS, AND MINING OPERATIONS. 


Commencing at the south-western extremity of the Building, where the 
numbers begin, there will be found first a number of collections of mi- 
nerals, chiefly for scientific or educational purposes, with such other col- 
lections, as models of crystals, fossils, &c., as are useful in this way. 
Gems both rough and polished, local geolo; collections, and sundry 
objects of interest belonging to what may be termed the outskirts of real 
industrial products, are here grouped together, and with them are ad 
some small miscellaneous collections, for which it would be difficult to 
find a more fit locality, These objects are not without much interest, 
and we propose in another article to describe many of them in some | of large size, are, 
detail, as they include gems and precious stones, series of minerals from 
remarkable districts, and many other objects, not only from England, | 
Scotland, and Ireland, ‘but from South America, India, and elsewhere. 
These are themselves illustrated by models of crystals, aed some draw- 


celebrated maker has sent one or more drills—an invaluable instrument, 


rdyarie inglauity. For along time makers rivaled cadh offen adding 


diagrams exp! 
», and the western ity of Class I. in the British division will, we 
| ssa og of the vast series of manu- 


Thereis much that is useful as well as attractive in objects of this kind ;_ 


ings and lanatory of new views of crystallography, &c. 
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without putting on the dress of the miner, and exposing himself tothe | ture; and the floors and pa 


fatigue, dirt, and risk that accompany an underground trip; and he will 
also be able to comprehend something both of the exuse and nature of those 
frightful explosions that sometimes occur, and of the means suggested or 
ado) ted for their prevention, From the coal-mines he may paas to those 
working metalliferous ores, and see the ingenious methods that have been 
adopted for lifting miners from the bowels of the earth, without much 
individual exertion; the methods of pumping out the water, that often 
accumulates in almost incredible quantities; the system of rendering 
merchantable the raw.produce of the earth; and the many interesting 
and beautiful processes adopted with regard to the metals, before they 
ave considered in a fit state for use. All these are placed together, and 
with them are associated some drawings and other illustrations of quarry- 
ing. Mining maps, geological maps, and sections partly cover the walls 
of the allotment; and within the narrow strip of about 420 feet by 16, 
belonging to Class 1, there will be found collected a strange variety of 
minerals and mineral produce, exhibited by seyeral hundred persons, but 
all tending to illustrate usefully, end in a popular way, the mineral riches 
of our country. 

There is no such uniform and systematic collection of the mineral 
riches of other countries. Limited, of course, in space, and having to 
pay Jarge expenses for land carriage and freight, the objects generally 
sent from the Continent and elsewhere are articles which are less 
weighty, or, at least, more manufactured. Still, a great many things 
will be found from different countries. Thus, from China there will be 
seen a large and most interesting series, illustrating the manufacture of 
Oriental porcelain. From Australia, the copper ores of the western part 
of that country. From Brazil, magnificent examples of native silver— 
one, weighing considerably more than 200 Ib., and another weighing 
154 1b.—have been sent, and will be shown. From Spain, very interesting 
series of raw produce, both in stones for building and decoration, in 
eoal, and also in metals, will be found in their proper place. France and 
America, the two largest exhibitors on the foreign side, have not yet 
enabled us to judge of their intentions in this respect, but there can be 
little doubt that they will do justice to the important subject of unmanu- 
factured produce from the mineral kingdom, 

The Exhibition will thus be seen to contain a gigantic series of objects, 
many of them hitherto only accumulated in museums, but all important 
as the groundwork of national riches. To our soil, our quarries, and eur 
mines we must always refer as the elements of wealth; but it depends 
on the way these are used, to determine how far these elements are ren- 
dered available. The exposing them to observation and investigation is 
at least one way, and by no means a trifling one, in which the real nature 
and relative advantages of the raw material may be best judged of. 

MINERAL MANUFACTURES. 

Under the title ‘Mineral Manufactures” are included all finished 
productions in stone, marble, alabaster, spar, slate, granite, and other 
mineral substances, used, whether commonly or occasionally, for any 
purposes of construction. To these are also added scagliola, cements,- 
and various imitations of marble and stone, whether plain or deco- 
rative; various works in terra cotta, brick elay, fire clay, and porcelain 
clay; and some miscellaneous objects placed here as the nearest approxi- 
mation that could be imagined. 

‘Amongst the many attractive spots in the Exhibition, this will be 
found by no means the least. It opens from a portion of the north side 
of the central avenue, between “leather” on the west and “ furniture” 
on the east, and stretches back to the railroad on which are placed 
locomotive engines. It is readily found by its proximity to the great 
Colebrook-dale dome, and the remarkable combinations of glass prisms 
serving as a lighthouse. 

The objects in this class form three or four well-marked groups, in- 
eluding—1, the marble, spar, granite, porphyry, and otherornamental ma- 
terial, together with inlaid work in marble and spar; 2, manufactures in 
stone, slate, and other material not admitting ofa polish ; 3, manufactures 
in imitation of marble, whether in composition, as scagliola work gene- 
rally, or in solid material as slate, but used for decoration: 4th, imi- 
tation stone in cement and other material; and, lastly, though hardly 
belonging to the class, all kinds of brick, terra cotta, tiles, and heavy 


Tritiens varied objects are eollected together and grouped as well as 
‘their nature and the limited space would permit; but, in addition to 
those actually in the court, a very considerable number will be found 
in the inclosure at the western extremity, where such objects are placed 
as might be expected to stand exposure to the weather without serious 


injury. 

‘The objects in this Class are many of them of the most striking kind, 
and are certain to attract general attention. Belonging to the first 
group there will be found yarious articles constructed in the serpentine 
ofthe Lizard Point, Cornwall—a stone exceedingly remarkable for its 
extraordinary beauty and depth of colour, and the large size of the 
blocks that can be obtained. At the south-western exit will be seen a 
block of this stone partly polished; but the general visitor will not fail 
to be struck by the pair of obelisks and font which form, as it were, the 
entrance posts of the mineral court, and which, with two candelabra 
immediately adjacent, form the principal frontage of the class. The 
Cornish serpentines and other softer stones are there well exhibited, and 
contrast with the magnificent inlaid work from Derbyshire immediately 
adjacent, in a manner not unfavourable to either. 

‘The materials used in the construction of the richly decorative articles 
here exhibited are of several kinds. They differ exceedingly in the 
mode of treatment, and in -the objects they are best adapted to express. 
Amongst the chief objects exhibited are obelisks and candelabra, chim- 
ney-pieces, pedestals, vases, and tables for various purposes; and the 
visitor will be able to judge of the comparative merits and adaptability, 
not only of serpentine marble, alabaster, spar, granite, and porphyry, 
but of the different quality, appearance, and finish of the various kinds 
of each, There are samples of the finest kinds of marble from Derbyshire, 
Devonshire, many parts of Ireland ; and within the court there are also 
specimens of foreign marbles manufactured in England, or by English 
artists. The granites are from Cornwall, of several localities, and pre- 
senting many varieties of colour, from the silver grey, so much admired 
for large work, to the richer colours—some of them yery rare—used in 
ornaments of moderate size. The beautiful flesh-coloured yaricties from 
Aberdeen will be found exceedingly remarkable for the perfect polish 
they take, and the gigantic size of the objects constructed of them. It 
is difficult to say more concerning these strikingly beautiful objects, 
without mentioning particular exhibitors, which it is not our intention 
to do in this sketch; but it may safely be said that all the principal ma- 
nufacturers who exhibit in this clasa have gone to great expense, and 
taken every care to present themselves before the public in the best 
light. We are sure that to them the Exhibition must prove a great 
benefit, as it will be apparent, both from the material and style, that 
little is wanted to enable England to bring into the market the finest 
and most ornamental marbles and granites, and, at the same time, exe- 
cute works in these substances of which no country and no artist need 
be ashamed. 

The manufactures in stone, exhibited in Class 27, are not numerous; 
but they are very interesting and satisfactory. They consist of an ex- 
quisite font, in the centre of the Mineral Court, executed in Caen stone ; 
a monument and niche, on the north wall of the court; and a vase and 
chimney-piece, in the avenue leading to the Refreshment Court. All are 
good, both as specimens of stone and workmanship, and haye pretensions 
also to great artistic merit in design. We must refer to them again, 
but would direct the attention of the visitor to them as well worthy of 
notice. ; 

The collection of works in imitation of marble and stone is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and includes works in common scagliola; in composi- 
tion of new kinds, cast and afterwards polished ; in stucco, both ordinary 
and of the kind called Keene’s and Parian; in enamel on slate, of which 
the variety is very considerable, and the effect most admirable, and also 
in painting on wood: Many of these objects will be found worthy of 
very close attention, and exhibit much taste as well as good execution, 
They are chiefly grouped together, and can be conyeniently compared 
and examined, 

Next in order to the imitations of marble, we may mention the 
imitation stones, of whichthere are some examples. These are of three 
kinds: those known as terra cotta, andimitating Bath or Caen stone, of 


vements made of compressed clay will! 


attract general attention and admiration. 


Among the miscellaneous articles in this class may be mentioned, as 


interesting from the material, a large garden-seat, exhibited by his Royal 
Highness Prince 


a block, a large wine cooler, and a copy of the monument to the 


Albert, and made of cannal coal, of which 
Earl of Durham, in the same material, accompanies the chair. 
There is also 2 model house of much interest, exhibited by the 
Society for the Improvement of Dwellings for the Poor, and made 
of a peculiar kind of hollow brick that is perfectly fireproof and not 
yery costly. Other small models of houses and other constructions 
will be found illustrating special building contrivances. 


TEXTILE FABRICS, 


The importance of the Exhibition in this department cannot pos- 
sibly be over estimated, since upon the position of the various 
branches of i trade connected therewith, so much of our na- 
tional prosperity depends, and the display now made cannot fail 
to do us immense service. For even supposing that our. pro- 
ducts do not bear the comparison with foreign productions 
to which they will be subjected, and that the assumed inferi- 
ority of British manufactures as regards the higher qualities of design 
prove true, our manufacturers will receive a stimulus which can- 
not fail to be beneficial ; whilst our artisans will have placed before them 
examples of excellence, to the attainment of which in their own pro- 
ductions their spirit, talent, and energy will certainly prompt them to 
aim. But if, on the other hand, it should be seen that the products of 
our looms haye been much underrated, and that, to serve the purpose 
of the dealer, it was more conyenient for him to misinform his customer 
as to the real producer of the articles which he desired to sell; that, 
taking advantage of an existing prejudice against the products of hig 
own country as not being of sufficient excellence to warrant his patron- 
age, the seller led the buyer to believe that he was purchasing the silks of 
Lyons, the laces of Brussels or Valenciennes, the cambrics of Switzerland, 
or the embroideries of Paris, when, in fact, the silks of Spitalfields or of 
Manchester, the laces of Limerick or of Nottingham, or the cambrics 
and embroideries of the north of Ireland were really and truly the 
objects of their barter—then shall we, as a people, gain still more 
largely, and receive encouragement thereby to go on for the achievement 
of greater excellence; and, whilst honourably acknowledging the merits 
of our rivals, exert ourselyes to emulate them, even in those departments 
of industry, and they are many, to which our attention has not been so 
immediately directed, whilst maintaining our position in those to which 
our skill and industry had been turned, and with a greater success, too, 
than we had anticipated. 

In comparing the examples of the skill of the various countries of the 
world whose products are here assembled, it shall be our endeavour to 
draw instruction for the future ; and, whilst candidly acknowledging the 
merits of our foreign brethren, whenever they are really manifested, we 
shall as fearlessly claim for ourselves the credit,due to us as a people, for 
those manifestations of talent and industry in our own countrymen to 
which their works may appear to entitle them. 

Taking the cotton manufacture as the first point in our glance at the 
textile productions, inasmuch as it may be said to be the basis from which 
the present manufacturing system of this country has sprung, and in 
which, through the inventions and improvements in machinery, we have 
been enabled so long to take the lead, some little disappointment may 
probably be expressed at the comparatively small extent to which a 
trade which employs so large a proportion of our population is illus- 
trated: but when it is remembered that the products of this manufac- 
ture arenot of that yaried character to admit of any great or extensive 
display, that one or two specimens of each kind of production is amply 
sufficient to show its nature, it is rather a subject for congratu- 
lation than otherwise, that a larger display of examples in this depart- 
ment has not been made; since, had all, or eyen atithe of our cotton 
manufacturers, exhibited specimens of their products, the display would 
have been wearisome and useless, and whole acres of different qualities 
of calico are not precisely the most desirable objects to inspect, how- 
ever useful we may acknowledge them to be. ‘he visitor, however, 
will find in the display before him very much to interest and instrust 
him. Thousands will have beforethem for the first time the leading 
features of a manufacture which it is no exaggeration to say, has 
worked, or rather been the agent for working so mighty a change, not 
only in the industrial position of this country, but of the whole world ; 
and a little reflection will show that there is much more involved in cot- 
ton yarn, in warp, weft, and calico, than is generally supposed, With a 
material so perfectly exotic ‘as cotton certainly is, even more so than 
silk, since with care this latter material can be grown with success in 
England, we find that our skill and industry enables us to bring it across 
the broad Atlantic, and after putting it through the various processes so 
admirably illustrated in the dixplay made by Mr. Bazley, take it back 
to the precise spot whence it came, spun, woven, printed, and dyed, 
fit for the clothing of the worker employed in raising more of the raw 
material, to be again wrought by the same process, or with the addition 
of art equally fitted for the adornment of the fair helpmate of that 
worker, either asa delicate muslin fabric, or as an ornamental adjunct 
in elaborate and ingeniously-constructed lace. 

There are few greater triumphs over the peculiarities of material than 
that which the present position of the science of cotton-spinning dis- 
plays. From the moment the soft, down-like substance leaves the pod 
of the Gossypium, in which it has been developed, until the moment it is 
fit for the adornment of beauty as an ornament, or for the necessary 
clothing of mankind as an object of utility, it is the subject of skill 
and attention the most continuous and unremitting, whether the spin- 
ning be effected by the primitive workers of India, or the fron and 
steam-driyen spindles of Lancashire. The triumph of this process, as 
regards delicacy and continuity, is now in this Exhibition—a wonderful 
example of the results of machinery, and the unerring certainty of its 
action, and, in its way, as great a triumph of skill as the Crystal 
Palace itself; since the one is an example of the unparalleled ra- 
pidity and certainty with which the largest edifice in existence has 
been erected by mechanical means and appliances, whilst the 
other is a proof of the delicate operation of a kindred power 
in producing a work so fine, that it is destroyed in the 
handling; and yet, so perfect is the operation, it is thrown off 
undamaged by the instruments of man’s own construction. This cu- 
tiosity of manufacture is exhibited by Messrs. Thos. Houldsworth and 
Co., of Manchester, and is the result of the energy and enterprise of 
Henry Houldsworth, Esq., of that firm. In the contribution of this house 
we find specimens of cotton yarn ranging from No. 100 to No. 700 in 
single yarn, and No. 100 to 670 in double yarn, or lace thread. 
These figures express the number of hanke to a single pound weight, 
each hank being 860 English yards: and the last-named number of 700 
in single, and 670 in double yarn, is the triumph of cotton spinning for 
all practical purposes; since we find that a pound weight of cotton is 
elongated, in the first instance, to a length of 338 miles, and in 
the other, to a doubled thread 324 miles, at a cost of £23 | 
as the price of a single pound weight. The most remarka- 
ble example, however, is the specimen shown as No. 900, both 
of yarn and thread, asa curiosity, by which a single pound of cotton is 
extended to 430 miles. This is useless for all manufacturing purposes, 
being too fine to be serviceable, or even capable of being handled. Still 
it is all it professes to be. The fineness of the cotton yarn used for lace- 
making has always been a great desideratum, and this firm has had a 
world-wide reputation for spinning the finest numbers. So late as 1840, | 
350 was the finest yarn attempted. In 1841, Messrs, Houldsworth spun | 
450, which was considered as the limit, until the Great Exhibition 
stimulated a further trial, and the result is now before the public, as 
palpable a fact asthe Building in which it is exhibited. | 
The illustrations of the process of the cotton manufacture exhibited by 
Mr. Dunn, of Manchester, will prove of great interest to thousands ; and 
the above details are given here for the purpose of calling attention to 
the importance of this branch of trade, since upon it is based very much 
of the elegance and beauty of those fabrics which we shall be hereafter 
called upon to examine. The muslin goods exhibited by Messrs. Crocker, 
of Friday-street, and those exhibited by Messrs, $. Mair, Sons, and Co., 
owe their existence to the skill of the cotton-spinner in preparing the 


which there is a good specimen in a pinnacle, in the middle of the | yarn. The sewing cottons from Meltham Mills, Huddersfield, the con- 
court; those Tale of Portland cement, and of grey colour, of which | tribution of Messrs. Jonas Brooks and Brothers, as also the specimens of 


some garden figure: 
and therefore much less liable toinjury from exposure. Many of ie | 


perfection 
materials are worked into vases exhibiting various degrees of excel- | seamstress 
of cement will | thread for the purposes of the needle; and here are displayed the best in 


lence in form and material. Among the speci 


8 are exhibited ; and those of stone haying silica base, | similararticlesfrom Derby and Nottingham, areequally dependent upon the 


Z of process to which our manufacturers haye arrived; and every 
[industrious housewife knows the importance of good cotton 


be seen also some interesting modes of proving the strength of the | all probability ever produced. The quiltings of Manchester and Bolton, 


material. 


‘The collection of pottery and earthenware in this Class includes a con- | which this material comes before us. Even the course and substantial 


siderable and interesting group of bricks and tiles, several gigantic | ginghams of Cork, or the checks of Carlisle, 


serve to prove its uni- 


retorts, and pipes and other objects both of interest, and usefulness. | versal importance. 


beautiful and highly ornamented tiles exhibited in the central 


oe ; ; for herself, and, 
enue, are too remarkable to be passed by without notice. Nothing has | same place, exhibit specimens of quiltings of a very high character; and does nothing erself, and, 
een abserapted cf this kind that can at all approach this manufac- | the Bolton contributions are worthy of its reputat The tiful 


Messrs, Spencer, of Manchester, as also Mr. Jabez Johnson, of the 


SSS ae oo 
counters are well stored with goods of a costly and elegant character, 
to which special attention must,be paid at a future time. Nor will the 
contribution of the King of Dahomey, consigned to M King, of 
Bristol, and exhibited by them, be without interest, as examy of the 
native manufacture of central Africa, In short, though not possessing 
to the general yisitor all those attractions of form and colour to be 
found in other departments of textile manufacture, the illustrations ot 
our cotton trade will be viewed with interest by every thoughful visitor. 

Crossing the central avenue to the south side, we find the printed and 
dyed fabrics (Class 18) arranged in a tasteful and attractive form. 
Here, again, we see one of the elements of national prosperity, the entire 
development of the last sixty years; and could the first of the Peels see 
the growth of the results of that operation which enabled him to print 
the figure of a parsley leaf upon calico as an improvement upon the 
primitive spot, he wowld doubt the evidences of his senses, and that in- 
genious precursor of the calendering machine, the dame’s ironing-board 
in the old farm kitchen, appear but an unworthy instrument for the 
finishing of such dainty goods as those here so profusly displayed. Art, 
science, and the highest mechanical skill have been here com- 
bined; and certainly there is every probability that onr , calico 
and silkprinters will stand the trial to which they have been put 
by the comparison which arises between their works and those 
of France and Switzerland. It is too early, however, to say 
much on this head; it is sufficient for our present purpose to de- 
clare that the visitor will find here a variety of excellent examples, 
which it will not be a very easy matter to surpass. London, Manches- 
ter, and Glasgow are each duly represented. Messrs. Liddiard’s display, 
in conjunction with their provincial firm, Messrs. Hargraves Brothers 
and Co., of Manchester, fully justifies the honourable position whici 
this house has maintained for nearly a eentury. Our fair readers will find 
examples of printed muslin, bargge, and silk dresses of the highest excel- 
lence, the colours being at once brilliant and harmonious. A new mineral 
colour, which is calculated to stand the action of light, will ere long pro- 
mote a chapge in the decoration of muslin window curtains; and the 
patent dahlia colour, by which a brilliant tone is obtained in cotton and 
eotton mixtures, is an improvement of great importance, of which this 
house and Messrs, Inglis and Wakefield have the exclusive use. The 
charming chintzes for dresses, and the butterfly patterns, will require 
special notice in due course. Messrs. Baker, Tucker, arid Co., and D. 
Eyans and Co., exhibit magnificent examples of bandanna printing, the 
colourings of which are of the highest character. Mesers. Salis, Schwabe, 

and Co., of Manchester, as also Messrs. Thomas Hoyle and Sons, Dal- 
glish, Falconer, and Co., and Edmund Potter and Co., are all worthily 
represented. The display here made is a most interesting 
one; and the yarieties of “style” in each compartment becomes 
a running commentary on the ficklencss of fashion, and the in 
cessant labour and innumerable experiments which the manufac 
turer is constantly compelled to make, in order to keep the market 
and meet the whims of his onstomers. The Glasgow printers, though 
few, are large contributors, and their efforts, in common with those 
above mentioned, shall have due attention. A noyel mode of printing 
and embossing tuble-coyers is exhibited by Messrs. Yates and Taylor, 
of London; and Messrs, Swainson and Denny’s artistic furniture 
chintzes, together with Mr. R. Walford’s bandannas, form an at- 
tractive group at the back of the court devoted to these fabrics. 
A panorama of calico printing is placed in this class, as a fit- 
ting illustration of the progress of this important trade, and is 
worthy of special attention. It has been constructed at an immense 
expenditure of time and labour, by Mr. M'Callum, one of the masters of 
the Manchester School of Design, The arrangement appears to be a 
very judicious one, but of that it will take time and leisure to judge. 
The external effect is good; and the views of “ancient and modern” 
Manchester are well introduced, and of considerable artistic merit. The 
designs applicable to the purposes of printing, &c., are placed, for want 
of room in this locality, on the west wallin the machinery court. There 
are a few of considerable merit, and those by Mr. John Smith, of Alt- 
rincham, near Manchester, and Mr. Carter, of Bexley Heath, are worthy 
wees examination. Of this group more will be said at the proper 
ie. 

The flax and linen manufacturers occupy the eastern end of the court 
devoted to the examples of printed and linen fabrics. The Belfast ma- 
nufacturers show examples of the staple trades of the north of Ireland, 
and with great success, many of the specimens of damask table linen 
being of first-rate character alike in design as in execution; and 
whilst in many instances the artistic part is susceptible of a large amount 
of improvement, there is much upon which any one desirous to see a 
manufacture so peculiarly adapted to the climate and the genius of the 
Trish people in a flourishing condition, will congratulate him- 
self. The Coulsons, William and James, though separate and rival 
firms, maintain the ancestral character of their name as linen damask 
manufacturers; and without instituting any comparison between the 
specimens of the two houses, we may speak of both as deserving of high 
commendation. Michael Andrews, of the Royal Ardoyne Manufactory, 
without showing so extensively as could be desired, justifies and keeps 
his position, the design and execution of the examples he exhibits being 
of a high character. Mr. John Henning, of Waringstown, and Messrs. 
Richardson, Sons, and Owdin, are large exhibitors of a series of highly 
creditable works; and in plain linens and cambries, Messrs. Sadler, 
Fenton, and Co., of Belfast, James Malcolm, of Lurgan, and others, 
show what can be done by Irish skill and industry, when properly ap- 
plied and directed. 

The Dunfermline exhibitors make a goodly display, and do credit to 
the reputation of their fown as the seat of the Scottish linen trade. The 
examples shown by Mr. Beveridge are of a first-rate character; and Mr. 
Birrill’s damasks are worthy of every commendation. In short, both the 
Scotch and Irish manufacturers of this beautiful and useful material 
hhaye done honour to their ancient reputation; and there can be no 
doubt that the substantial and elegant character of these goods will do 
much for the future prosperity of their trade, when the mania for shams 
and cheapness has fairly died away, and we believe it to be fast waning. 

The London exhibitors in this department may be said to be the 
capitalists through whose energy and enterprise the real manufacturers 
are kept at work, and, as such, their olaims are great and undeniable. 
We may, however, except the firms of Messrs. Dewar, Sons, and Co., 
and Messrs. Crawford and Lindsay, as they are manufacturers as well as 
merchants; and the specimens they exhibit are of an excellent character, 

The Barnsley committee exhibit, through their honorary secretary, 
specimens of the staple manufacture of that town—huckabacks, table 
diapers, and toweling being in the ascendant. Messrs. Wilford, of 
Brompton, near Northallerton, have an excellent selection of linen, 
vestings, and trowsering, for the manufacture of which the French and 
Germans have generally had the credit, as this house “ makes” largely in 
foreign goods! A more detailed notice of these examples may be ex- 
pected at a future period. 

The Dundce and Bridport committees illustrate the staples of their 
respective towns, and Arbroath sends examples of its sail-cloth, which, for 
want of space, are arranged on the north wall, and serve to illustrate 
the flax mashinery. 

Returning then to the Belfast display, before proceeding to the next 
court, in which the woollens and mixed fabrics are arranged, the beau- 
tiful examples of sewed and embroidered muslins, cambries, and jaconets 
exhibited by Messrs. John Holden and Co., Belfast. 

The importance to Ireland of this manufacture in a social point of 


Glasgow England, 


view cannot be overrated, since it gives employment to many thousands 
of persons, and carries comfort and comparative independence into many 
a cottage which would otherwise be the scene of misery and degradation. 
The firm of Holden and Co. alone employs 8000 females in their own 

houses, and consequently expends large sums of money annually in 
wages. Established in 1832, its connexions are now extended from Bel- 
fast to the counties of Antrim, Armagh, Curlow, Cavan, Clare, Cork, 
Derry, Donegal, Down, Fermanagh, Galway, King’s County, Louth, 
Mayo, Monaghan, Sligo, Tyrone, and Waterford, where branch houses 
are established for the distribution of the work amongst the peasantry ; 
and the productions, at last fairly brought before the English public, in 
their true character as the productions of the daughters of Erin, will 
show to what an extent their talent in this direction has been cultivated. 
The Scotch have long adopted a similar system ; but it is not generally 
known that the best sewed muslins are produced in Ireland for those 
Scottish houses, which have branch establishments at Belfast. We com- 

mend this display to the consideration of our fair countrywomen, in the 

hope that they will remember that no philanthropy is like that which 

affords employment to a people, and that eleemosynary help is more fre- 

quently an evil than a good, 

Crossing from the side of the entrance to the staircase, at which the 


muslins Belfast, Hustrate another form in Belfast contributions terminate, the visitor commences his examination 
basa Sie eR ¢ } of the more costly fabrics of silks and poplins, the products of Dublin 


and other parts of Ireland. Messrs. William Wry and Co., of Dublin, 


occupy the counter opposite to Messrs, Holden, and the rich assortment 
of goods displayed here will astonish thoze who believed that Tveland 


as Paddy himself would say, less for 


plins, brocades, and tabinets of Mr. 
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Reynolds, Messrs. Pim Brothers and Co., Mr. Jones, and Messrs. 
Atkinson and Co. all of Dublin, will astonish and delight 
every visitor; and the poplin loom erected by the last-named 
house, in which a weaver is actively engaged in working a richly 
brocaded poplin from a design executed appropriately enough by 
a pupil of the Dublin School of Design, will add largely to the interest 
of this part of the Exhibition. This machine is beautifully constructed, 
the framework being of mahogany, und the Jacquard mountings, &c., of 
suitable materials, producing, as a whole, a very elegant and 
tasteful effect. 

At the back of the poplins, the Irish woollen goods are placed, 
and some excellent examples of the present state of the woollen 
manufactures of Ireland are to be found here, Mr. Richard 
Allen, of Dublin, and Messrs. Willans being the principal exhibit- 
ors. At the back will be found the examples of Mrs. Veevers’s 
fabrics, manufactured from the fibre of nettles; as also various 
specimens made from the fibre of flowers. This lady resides at 
Mohill, county of Leitrim, and has paid much attention to the 
production of articles from the fibre of common plants not hitherto 
used for such purposes, 

Before quitting this locality, it may be well to impress upon the 
visitor the distinct character of the arrangements for the display, 
almost in a national sense, of Irish products, inasmuch as they 
are, as far as the clessification would allow, brought nearly all to- 
gether, Hogan's celebrated statue of “ Hibernia,” the property of 
Lord Cloncurry, was to have been placed in front of the loom ; 
but that distinguished patriot, perhaps wisely, desired to have a 
guarantee for its safe return to his possession. This guarantee 


PERFORATED STONE.—EAST INDIA COMPANY, 


could not be given; and eo the symbol of Irish nationality, which 
would have completed the group, is wanting. Mr. Panormo, of 
Dublin, having sent his statue of “ Caractacus,” this work has 
been placed there, and stands as a fitting emblem of Irish indus- 
try, in the person of the chained captive. Let us hope, however, 
that the Roman soldier, whom we here see unloosing the bonds of 
the noble Briton, is also the symbol of this display, and that, ere 
long, free and unfettered, the industry, the talent, and the energy 
of Ireland will be fairly developed; and that, quitting the vague 
and unprofitable field of mere politieal activity, the social and 
industrial elements so long dormant within her will arise and work 
that change so much needed in the position of her people, but - 
which it is in vain to look for from any other source than that of 
the development of those national resources possessed in such 
abundance, but so long neglected for the chimera of mere political 


change, 
The great feature of the group of mixed fabrics and woollens, 
in locality under consideration, is the display 
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IRON GATES.—BY MESSRS. COTTAM AND HALLEN, OXFORD-STREET. 


hibited by them should not be divided, and as there was a strict analogy 
in the whole of them, it was wisely determined that the arrangement of 
Classes 12 and 15 should be made subservient to the wishes of so large 
a body of exhibitors. Accordingly, there will be found in this large 
group specimens of all those different branches of manufacture with 
which the West Riding supplies our own wants and those of our foreign 
customers, It is true that there are certain classes of goods peculiar to 
each of the great towns of the West Riding: thus, Leeds is the expo- 
nent of woollen cloths; Bradford, of mixed goods adapted to ladies’ 


CF 


dresses; Halifax, of worsted damasks, and worsted and silk for far- 
niture; and Huddersfield, of shawls and the lighter matepials of 
dress each, however, partaking more or less of the character of the 
others in addition to its own speciality. The arrangement of the 
goods, though somewhat crowded, is, on the whole, very excellent. 
The fittings of each town are as distinct as it is well possible for 
them to be, and certainly their substantiality is most unexceptionable, 
since they appear as enduring as the Building itself. The arrangements 
in front, next to the central avenue, are an exception to those of the 
whole Exhibition; and whilst they are well adapted to the dis« 
play of the specimens arranged therein, the enormous glass casee, 
with polished mahogany frame-work, do much to interrupt the 
view along the centre. In a display like this it would in- 
vidious to select any particular exhibitors, whilst simply giving 
a glance at the leading features of the whole; in the regular 
course we shall pay our respects to each town aad its individual 
exhibitors, and meantime commend the display to the attention 
and consideration of the visitor, who will indeed be fastidious if 
he does not find something to please him. 

The West of England, also, has its group of woollens, and its 
reputation for the production of the highest class of cloths is well 
sustained; and, though not so attractive in appearance, being 
wanting in those fascinations of brilliant coloms which charac- 
terise the articles around, the contributions will repay a close and 
critical examination. 

The London exhibitors in this class appear simply in jhe cha- 
racter of merchants, or as the proprietors of certain kinds of cloth 
made for their exclusive sale, a fiction of commerce which hag 
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The manufacturers of Scottish woollens, shawls, tartans, and 
tweeds have combined to make a yery deci Tt is to be 
regretted, however, that the necessities of the 


ery 
sept gallery. The Gali ‘tartans 
together in their proper place, as also certain 
The illustration of Scottish 
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SIDE OF A LIBRARY.—BY MESSRS. HOLLAND AND SON. 


trate the ancient reputation of Oxfordshire for this description of work faster than is his custom; he will not depart from long-established Ceylon is prolific in fibrous materials, many of which are well adapted 
goods. Kendal, too, makes a good display in railway wrappers, Messrs. usage. The ivory-work of Ceylon is scarcely known in Europe; andit as substitutes for flax and hemp. Some of these are shewn in the raw 
J. Ireland and Co. occupying the whole wall at the end of the court is deeply to be regretted that no worthy speeimen of this species of and manufactured state. 

with their ponderous examples of the looms of Westmoreland. carving has arrived, The inlaid furniture of ebony, calamander, &c., The earthenware of the Cingalese is more curious than valuable; the 


Before quitting this department, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that, as a whole, the exposition of 
British industry and talent here made is of the best 
and most practical character; and, however much 
hypereritism may carp at exceptional examples, there 
is a large amount of excellence of which every man of 
candid judgment will feel proud, and every well- 
wisher of our commerce and the future progress of 
our industry and artistic skill, as applied to manufac- 
tures, be delighted to see. 


COLONIAL SECTION, 

As we turn down the western arm of the grand 
avenue, on either hand, we pass the display of East 
Indian productions and manufactures, which the Com- 
pany have been enabled, by the aid of their numerous 
and intelligent officers, to gather together for our in- 
struction and amusement within the very short period 
available for that purpose. The examination of this 
valuable museum we reserve until, arranged in order, 
we are enabled to do it full justice. 

We pass on to the succeeding sections, containing 
the produce of Ceylon, Canada, and our Australian 
possessions. 

THE CEYLON CONTRIBUTION. 


Few if any of our Eastern possessions will be fairly 
represented at the Great Exhibition, not even the East 


art of pottery with them being, in all probability, not 
more advanced than in the time when Plotemy and 
the Arabian navigators first visited 


The utmost Indian isle, Taprobane. 


The same remark will apply with equal truth to 
their agricultural and manufacturingimplements. The 
Cingalese women may still be seen grinding their 


corn, “ two at one stone,” as deseribed in Scripture. 


asp 


Vain 


a 
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‘The bows and arrows employed by the wild Ved- 
dahs of the Ouyah and Bintenne districts, in the hunt- 
ing of deer and buffaloes, are remarkable for little be- 
yond their simplicity and diminutiveness. 

The coffee, the cinnamon, and the cocoa-nut oil of 
Ceylon are articles well known in the commercial 
world: they are equal, if not superior, to the pro 
duction of any other country, There are also to be 
found models of the buildings, machinery, and im- 

plements employed in coffee plantations in Ceylon. 
Models of the Cingalese fishing-canoes, which are of 

3 very singular and beautiful construction, unlike those 
| of any other country, are displayed with their nets and 


gear on a proper scale. 

First in value and importance are specimens of 
cinnamon, a spice highly prized from long antiquity, 
j and peculiar to the “utmost Indian isle.” Java has 
lt in vain attempted to produce cinnamon that should 
edit rival the fine spice of Ceylon, and the rough coarse 
bark grown on the Malabar coast cannot be compared 


Indies, where all the power of the Company has been 


brought to bear, chiefly owing to the shortness of time 
permitted for the collection of objects. Great com- 
plaints have been made in the colonies that, they re- 
ceived no official notice of the Exhibition for two or 


withit. The Portuguese and Dutch preserved a strict 
monopoly of the cultivation and trade in this article ; 
and it was not until the year 1833 that the British 
Government threw open the privilege of dealing in it 


three months after it had been mentioned in the es 
papers, and that therefore no persons felt inclined to 


RAILING FOR A TOMB.—COALBROOK DALE.—BY COLE. 


to the public. Since that period, the preserved Spice 
Gardens have been sold, and are now cultivated by 


act. Added to these delays were the indifference of private parties. It is sorted into three qualities, and 
the native population in Ceylon, and elsewhere, and the natural ob- is perhaps unequalled in any part of the world, yet there are but two is just now worth an average price of 2s. the pound in this market. 

stacles of climate, difficulty of transport, &c., peculiar to those tropical’ specimens come to hand. 
regions. The native jewellery is worked in extremely elogant patterns: of this cuticle, and removed from the sticks in long narrow slips: these pieces 
As regards Ceylon, there is seareely anything exhibited in thet art for specimens are looked for by the next Overland Mail, consisting of hair- of bark are rolled into pipes or quills, in layers of three or four, and are 


Cinnamon is the bark of the Laurus cinnamomi, freed from its outer 


which its inhabitants haye been justly celebrated—carving in wood and 
ivory. It was not until 
March, 1850, that a 
local committee was 
formed ; and to ensure 
the arrival of the 
goods by the pre- 
scribed time, the Ist 
of March, they had 
to be shipped by the 
end of September, thus 
leaving but six clear 
months for articles 
which required at least 
a year. It is quite 
impossible to persuade 


a alese carver to CURTAIN CORNIOR OF PAPIER MACHE—BY JACKSON, RATHBONE-PLACE, 


pins, combs, necklaces, collars, bangles, &c., set in Ceylon stones. 


dried gradually first in the shade, and then in the sun. 

A cinnamon planta- 
tion of 800 acres will 
produce annually 400 
bales of spice, of 100 
Ib. each. The pre- 
sent consumption of 
cinnamon of Ceylon 
growth is about 3500 
bales per annum, of 
which not more than 
the 500 are used in this 
country; the remain- 
der are taken chiefly 
by France, Spain, and 
South America, 

Of far more recen, 
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date, though equally important as an article of commerce, is coffee: 
‘Twenty years ago, the Caffea arabica was scarcely known in Ceylon. 
Tt was not until the years 1832 and 1834 that a very few Europeans com- 
menced the cultivation of the coffee-bush. There are now 300 estates, 
comprising 50,000 acres of land, all under coffee ; the shipments amount- 
ing to 360,000 cwt, annually. This article is all grown inland, at various 
altitudes, the best being from the highest estates. 

Solr fibre and rope is made from the outer husk of the cocoa-nut : 
the kernel of the nut yielding a ae useful oil by pressure, which is 

ted to Burope in large quantities. 
Padlly is rice with its natural skin upon it, and in this state is given 
to all sorts of oattle and poultry. The rice of Ceylon is not nearly so 
fine as that brought to this country from Carolina and Bengal, but it has 
very nutritious qualities, and the Cingalese and many Europeans prefer 
it to any other description. 

The woods of Ceylon are scarcely inferior to those of any other 
country, and existin great variety. There are upwards of four hundred 
kinds, of which one half are employed for a variety of purposes, the 
remainder being useless. The ornamental woods are ebony, cala- 
mander, satin, cocoa-nut, peyimbeya, teak, tamarind, jack, palinyra, &eo. 
The most abundant of the woods used for house and ship-building, of 
which speciinens have been sent, are halmanilla, teak, morotto, dawete, 
mangoe, keena, hall, and horra. 

Besides cot, there are several fibrous substances in Ceylon, capable of 
being turned to usefal purposes. Amongst those forwarded to the Exhi- 
pition are fibres, both in their natural and prepared state, from the pine- 
apple, hibisous, plantain, Sanseveira selonica, and Adam's needle. 

here are a number of gums and resins unknown in this country, 
most of which are employed medicinally by the native practitioners. 
Besides these, a collection of medicinal plants, roots, and seeds, in a 
dried state, will be found. Many of them possess valuable properties, 
well known in Ceylon, in the removal of fever, dysentery, liver, and 
cholera. The Dutch and Cingalese doctors seldom have recourse to any 
but vegetable medicines, and theso are often found to succeed where 
Buropean remedies haye failed. The collection was forwarded by Mr. T. 
Piries, of Kandy. 

Under the head of Machinery, Implements, &., we find three models 
of the various works and their fittings, as employed on coffee estates, 
First, there is the pulping-house, with its pulpers, cisterns, &o., for re- 
moving the outer red husk of the coffee berry, and afterwards washing 
the mucilage from it. Next is the stove, and moveable trays running on 
wheeled platforms, whereon the washed coffee isexposed to the sun in 
its inner covering of parchment-skin. When thoroughly dried to a 
fiinty hardness, the berries are removed to the adjoining building, the 
peeling-house, where a pair of copper-covered wheels are revolving ina 
circular trough, under which the parchment rapidly breaks, and be- 
comes detached from the coffee beans. 

Near these will be observed another model of a stove for curing coffee, 
This is of peouliar construction, and fitted up according to a process 
which hag been patented by the ingenious inventor, Mr. Clershew, of the 
Rathongodde estate. It is formed on the principle of curing the coffee 
whilst in the parchment by means of a current of hot air, to be used 
during weather when out-of-door drying would be impossible. 

The modela of Cingalese palanquins will be regarded rather as curiosi- 
tiles than as specimens of fine work, Too much praise, however, can 
scarcely be accorded to the constructionsf the three Cingalese boats, 
which are unique, not only as specimens of handicraft, but as models of 
very singular and beautiful vessels. The long sailing canoe, to be fully 
admired, should be seen in full sail when going at a speed of fourteen 
miles the hour, which it frequently does. The flat-bottomed fishing 
dhoney, with its nets and accoutrements, isa very pretty thing. The 
large dhoney is such as is employed in the coasting trade of Ceylon, 
for the transport of rice, tobacco, salt, betel-nute, &.: they vary in 
size from 30 to 200 tons ; and not the least singular feature about them 
is, that not one iron nail is used in thelr build, nothing but wooden pogs 
and coir string holding the planks and beams together, 

The plough, harrow, andrake of the Cingalese agriculturist attest 
the little improvement effected in their operations, which have, mo doubt 
remained unchanged during the last 1800 years, 

Amongst manufactured articles, the most attraetive is, undoubtedly, 
a table and stand of ebony, richly carved, and beautifully inlaid with 
the many-tinted woods of Ceylon. There are also a desk composed of 
poreupine quills, a carved ebony box, an ivory stand in imitation of a 
cocoa-nut blossom, and some other trifles. These form but a tithe of 
What might have been exhibited, had time permitted, 

There are some rather grotesque specimens of native porary the only 
one worthy of notice being a painted tea-pot used by the King of 
Kandy. 

There are a number of specimens of cordage, &o., woven from the 
fibres previously named ; also a pretty Kandian mat, and several orna- 
ments displayed by the Kandian Kings on state occasions, made from 
fibres, and dyed with indigenous roots. 

‘The Veddah bows and arrows are such as are actually employed in the 
present day by a wild and almost unknown race of Cingalese, in the 
pursuit of deer, buffaloes, and wild boars. ‘This singular cast of abo- 
rigines dwell entirely amongst rocks, or hed in trees like monkeys, 
living chiefly on roots, seed, and a little deer or buffalo flesh. 

‘The manufactured oils of Ceylon are numerous, though most of them 
are at present unknown in this country. They may be divided into 
medicinal and commercial. Many of the former are said to 
valuable properties, yet, with the exception of the castor oil, they are 
not known to any but native practitioners. These were forwarded by 
Mr. Piries, of Kandy. Of the oils of commerce, the cocoa-nut, cinnamon, 
lemon-grass, citronella, and kekuna are tolerably well known, the first 
being highly useful for burning in lamps; the second is chiefly employed 
in medicine and confectionary. 

Arrack is a spirit distilled from the fermented juice of the cocoa-nut 
tree, called toddy, and has long been known in England as forming the 
chief ingredient of Vauxhall punch. The sample sent is very curious, 
having been upwards of thirty years in bottle, and coming originally 
from the cellar of the last Dutch Governar of Ceylon, 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM CANADA. 


By crossing the breadth of the ayenue we have travelled from Ceylon 
to Canada, and are within sight of the Cape of Good Hope, Van Die- 
men’s Land, and the produce of the three Australian colonies of New 
South Wales, Port Philip (or Victoria), and South Australia, 

Canada makes the best display, as was to be expected from the ener- 
getic character of the people, the means they had of obtaining early 
intelligence, of conveying their goods to this country, aud obtaining the 
co-operation of the Governor, the Earl of Elgin, and their local autho- 
rities. The Canadians held a preliminary exhibition of native produce, 
and selected from that Exhibition the best, as specimens of raw produce 
and manufactures. 

The most prominent object is a fire-engine from Montreal, which car- 
ried off the first prize at the Canadian Exhibition of Industry, and has 
been sent, by subscription among a few patriotic Canadians, to show 
what tho mechanics of that fine colony can do. As a earriage, it is ex- 
tremely handsome. The panels are adorned with paintings of 
Canadian scenery, views of a great fire at Montreal, the prin- 
cipal churches, banks, and other public buildings, and figures of 
an Indian in snow shoes in winter costume, of a fireman, &e., 
executed with aspirit and feeling of reality which raises thom above 
the class of ordinary coach-painting. The body is of copper, from the 
rich copper mines on Lake Superior, lined with wood, The tool-box is 
of mahogany. The mechanical arrangements seem good, and the finish 
of both the wood and metal-work is most creditable to Canadian work- 
men. It is followed by a hose-box on two wheels, to carry 800 feet of 
hose, and weighs altogether 35 cwt. It will pump up water from a 
depth of 27 feet ; and, according to the statement of the gentleman who 
manufactured it, will throw 170 feet high from 800 feet of hose. Fire- 
engines throughout both British and Republican America, are drawn 
by men, and not by horses, They are usually the property of young men 
associated into voluntary companies, who take great pride in adorning 
their respective engines. Hence the profusion of painting and other 
ornamental decoration. 

Over tho fire-ongine is suspended a eanoe of white bireh, which pre- 
sents no especial difference from eanoes we have seen a hundred 
except its size; but this canoe was actually paddled 3000 miles of lake 
and river navigation, with a crew of twenty men, before being placed on 
board a steamer for England. It is the same description of canoe em- 
ployed by the Hudson’s Bay Company in their annual journies to the 
vast preserves of fur-bearing animals under their command. We should 
have been pleased if 1t had been accompanied by one of the voyageurs, 
whose gay costume and songs, and simple semi-savage manners, have 
been described in the book of Sir George Simpson, late Resident Go- 
yernor of Hudson's Bay, or, as it is now officially named, Rupert's Land, 
and several North American travellers.  _ 

A piano, a large French bedstead, a set of tables and chairs, all ela- 
berately carved out of Cangdian black walnut, next come under our 
notice, as remarkable specimens of a wood as yet little known in this coun- 


try. In colonr, size, beauty of grain, and polish, it is equal, if not superior to 
the best ¢pecimens of French and Italian walnut. A slab, which forms 
part of the Canadian trophy in the central avenue, was cut from a tree 
which made 27,000 feet of available timber. The workmanship of this 
furniture, although very fair, offers nothing remarkable for praise or 
blame. We like the emblematic beavers carved round the edge of the 
table: we cannot approve of the same animals crawling like rats on the 
cross bars of the legs. Among the chairs are a set unpolished, and 
fashioned after some introduced into America by the earliest settlers. 
It is reported that her Majesty has condescended to accept them. One 
Canadian gentleman was under the impression that the originals had 
been imported from England in the sixteenth century, by Sebastian 
Cabot ; but that is unlikely, because, although Cabot discevered Labrador, 
there is no evidence that he formed any settlement in Canada at all. 
The originala are probably of French origin, and not older than the time 
of Louis Quatorze. 

Around the fire-engine are arranged 9 set of Canadian sleighs. The 
white one is a cutter for one horse; the next, an elegant long carriage 
of very graceful curves, is a tandem sleigh; the largest is for a pair or 
four horses, and is made after the fashion approved by the Military Tan- 
dem Club. With the sleighs, we must notice a set of harness hanging 
on the wall, the saddles covered with bells, and adorned with pendant 
plumes of blue horse-hair: white plumes of the same material are ar- 
ranged to wave from brass spikes between the ears of the prancing 
horses. On a bright winter's day we can imagine no prettier sight than 
the whole turn-out, with its blood horses, ringing bells, fair ladies wrapped 
in furs, and dashing fur-wrapped driver, careering across the hard snow 
or the sounding ice of a frozen river. 

Furs, skins, horns, and Indian curiosities fill up the interstices of the 
Canadian collection. The head and wide-spreading horns of a gigantic 
moose, or elk, may be compared with the European variety of the same 
species, from the Lithuanian forests, exhibited in the Russian section. 


AUSTRALIAN CONTRIBUTIONS. 


‘The colonies of Australia, although among the most important of our 
possessions as producers of raw materials required for our staple manu- 
facturers, as large consumers of our manufactures, and as great fields 
for emigration, haye nothing very new or very showy to exhibit. New 
South Wales, Port Philip, and South Australia all send barrels of fine 
wheat and flour, which aro satisfactory as proving that the intending 
colonist may depend on cheap bread in those distant regions. Australian 
wool and tallow are to be seen in such quantities in the warehouses of 
London and Liverpool, that we need not dwell on those great 
and annually increasing sources of wealth. The timber, although 
much of it is good, especially from Van Diemen’s Land, and some spe- 
cimens very ornamental, is not likely to become an article of commerce 
with this country. The distance is too great to enable it to stand the 
competition of countries nearer at hand. 

Van Diemen’s Land, which probably grows the best wheat, supplies 
the other colonies and New Zealand with a considerable quantity of 
timber, has sent the jaws of the sperm whale—another source of co- 
lonial wealth— often hunted down from the shores of that island. 

South Australia supplies specimens of the rich copper mine of Burra 
Burra, which restored the fortunes of that colony, and rendered it one 
of our most flourishing possessions, at a time when, under the ruinous 
results of an empirical system of land-jobbing and colonization, it had 
sunk into the lowest state of depression and stagnation: abandoned by 
men of enterprise or means, it was on the point of becoming a mere 
sheepwalk. It is a curious fact, that, although the copper exports of 
South Australia exceed a quarter of a million sterling per annum, no 
copper mine in that colony has paid a dividend except the Burra Burra, 
but that pays £1500 per cent. 

On the walls of the South Australian section hang a set of clever 
water-colours, representing the country round this Aladdin’s lamp of a 
copper mine, and various Australian seenes, bullocks in drays and stock- 
men riding after cattle. On the wall appropriated to New South 
Wales, is a beautiful view of Camden, where Macarthur first introduced 
the fine-wooled sheep, which has proyed a living mine of wealth to the 
whole continent of Australia, Our colonial brethren, who know well how 
they are appreciated in the City, will excuse us from dwelling on sources 
of greatness which are more felt than seen: there is nothing pieturesque 
in a sack of whet, though the grain be“ heavy and bright-coloured ;” there 
is nothing interestingin a tin of preseryed Australian beef,excellent though 
it be, unless to a hungry man; little variety of “ tone or colour” in a 
fleece fine enough to make the fortune of 2 Yorkshire manufacturer ; 
and, as for copper ore, the worst specimens are often the most sparkling. 
Bottles of Australian wine inform those who were before ignorant, that 
wine is as easily grown in that country as cider is here. 

The remarks on the produce of Australia and Van Diemen’s Land 
equally apply to New Zeuland, which has many curiosities, but only pro- 
duces profitably wool and flour. The mineral treasures of all these 
countries will be noticed in a regular review of all the geological portion 
of the Exhibition, by an eminent Professor. 

The most prominent objects in the articles sent from the Cape are 
some bullocks’ heads with monstrous horns; some hides, skins, and 
walking-sticks, and two great antelopes, very badly stuffed. Van Die- 
man’s Land makes a gay display of fancy woods and *possum skins. 


THE HISTORY OF INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS. 
BY W. BLANCHARD JERROLD, 


CHAPTER L—INTRODUOTORY. 


THs magnificent ovation which this country has paid to industry 
under the enlightened influence of the Prince Consort, will hereafter be 
referred to by historians, as a great and decisive epoch in the history of 
the working classes of the world. The skill that realises the dreams of 
science, that follows with unerring fingers the pencil of the artist, which 
multiplies for thousands of readers the writings of the best and greatest 
men, will henceforth claim its honourable place. The weaver at his loom 
will have his recognised position: the worker, who scatters the seed 
abroad upon the fecund bosom of the earth, will feel the honour of his 
calling. Industry, whether exercised to fell an oak or to create an act of 
Parliament, is equally meritorious. Each man in his appointed sphere. 
All men are not Shakspeares. Each has his specialty: honour to 
him who works it out, even though it be, as in Eulenstein’s case, the 
performance of the jew's-harp. Honour to him who weaves the canyass, 
as to him who paints thereupon with the power of a master. There is 
honour in the conscientious exercise of the most limited power, as in the 
development of the most mighty conception; honour in grinding the 
paint, as in wielding the palette, Fame waits upon the doings of the 
great—watts the name of the artist and the writer across the world; but 
the obscure labours of the artisan are unknown, unregarded beyond the 
warehouse of Lis employer. It is a principle of human nature to vene- 
rate and deify power, whether expressed in the conduct of armies, the 
eloquence of the senate, the theories of the philosopher, the dreams of 
the poet, the realisations of the engineer, or the colours of the painter. 
The greater the power, the more deyout the yeneration; the higher the 
throne, the louder the hymn of praise. It is only now that we are be- 
ginning to wake from the old hero-worship—to notice the honest men who 
bend the knee to our idols. You have placed yonder hero at a great height: 
‘You bend the neck to him—you acknowledge him as yourleader. He has 
greater power than your puny self. He can toy with the weapon you 
cannot raise from the dust; naturally, therefore, you place yourself. 
under his protection. He is undoubtedly the stronger, but is he the better 
man? Enclid—a mage to you—is « child’s page to him. Here you have 
proof of his power, in other words, of his genius; but of his moral 
power—his strength to endure—his patience under suffering—his faith 
in an intellectual capacity infinitely transcending his own—where are 
these great qualities? where is the moral power? Not there, near his 
throne, but very likely with that busy worker at his fect. Honeur, 
therefore, to the moral power that works and suffers, while intellectual 
power soars aloft, and wields, often with a grim scverity, the sabre, pen, 
and compasses, We are told that “if we examine the moral character 
of weavers, we shall find them, from the earliest periods, distinguished 
by a propensity to scrutinise the received dogmas of the times, 


© Richard Guest's compondious “History of the Cotton Manufueture,” 


and generally foremost in the race of liberal opinions, zealou 
in supporting the promulgation of new doctrines, full of hostility 
to the encroachments of tyrannical power, disposed to fanaticism in re 
ligion, often of a gloomy and determined cast of character, and pervadec 
with the most entire devotion to the cause they espouse—a circumstance 
to which the peculiarity of their religious feelings mainly contributes 
The doctrines of Luther were first sown, and first took root amongst th: 
weavers and manufacturing population of Saxony, a soil the most genia’ 
for the reception of the new religion; and posterity is indebted to them 
for having received and sheltered that vigorous controyersialist, and fo, 
having nourished and fanned the spark which afterwards blazed out fa 
and wide, enlightened the European mind, and freed it from the chains 
of darkness and superstition. Amongst men less disposed to inquire and 
to question, and more inclined to bow to the dictates of authority, the 
nascent spark might haye been extinguished. The weavers in England, 
also, were amongst the earliest supporters of the Reformation, and were 
cruelly persecuted by Bonner. As, inthe commencement of the sixteenth 
century, they had been among the foremost to receive and 
adopt Luther's doctrines, so we find them, in the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, equally ready to receive 
those of Puritanism; and they encountered, perhaps in a slighter 
degree, persecutions from the English hierarchy similar to those 
which their predecessors had sustained from the Roman Catholics, 
Great numbers of woollen and worsted weavers were driven out of the 
country by the intolerant hand, and they also met with much severe 
treatment from Wrenn, Bishop of Norwich. Some of them fied to 
Holland, others to the new settlement in Massachusetts Bay. Glasgow, 
when the weayers were a corporate body in 1528, was early distinguished 
for its zeal against Popery ; and, in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was staunch in supporting the Covenant. The free spirit which 
animated the Huguenots of France, and the consequent disgust with 
which Louis the Fourteenth regarded them, was, in all probability, the 
cause of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. This measure drove 
fifty thousand Huguenot families from France: they were chiefly 
weavers, and twenty thousand of them settled in Spitalfields, London, 
and gaye a new impulse to the English silk manufacture.” 

Richard Guest’s view of the weaver’s mind is Strengthened by thelr 
present social position. Ever ready to weigh public questions for thems 
selves, prone to discussion, sensitive by blood, and inquisitive from habit, 
they are quick to master new ideas, ever prone to adopt innovations. In 
religion, as in political theory, they scorn controul, and are restless and 
impatient, while they imagine that they are unjustly dealt with. Very 
few of them belong to the Church of England, the great majority of 
them being Methodists, They are proud of their calling, and honour 
their brotherhood; and, as an industrial class, display, perhaps more 
than any other, those virtues which we are bi to respect in the 
working-man ag in the listless lord. The time is now fast approaching, 
when, at the hands of the country, they will receive befitting acknow- 
ledgment of their social yalue; when their moral qualities will claim 
that respect which has hitherto been exclusively lavished upon brilliant 
intellectual capacity, or virtue in velvet. Men are beginning, with 
Emerson, to respect a man who can do something well. Perseverance, a3 
a quality, has not been hitherto sufficiently respected; yet it is the promi- 
nent characteristic of the English mind. The applause that follows 
® burst of genius has drowned the feeble approbation that would have 
crowned perseverance. “We touch and go, and sip the foam of many 
lives.” The workman who realises is forgotten in the architect who con- 
ceives; yet there is a deep-seated morality in the fretful labour that 
knows no rest, but patiently, constantly strives. Let us follow the career 
of M‘Intosh, the violin-maker, of Dovecotland, who died last year. 
M‘Tntosh was a Highlandman, who, haying acquired the art of violin- 
making, went to Dublin to pursue his business. His skill and steadi- 
ness secured his success. Soon his annual receipts amounted to above 
£300, some of his instruments selling at the enormous sum of £10, £15, 
#20, and £30 each. He supplied Paganini with violin strings. 
At the height of his successful career, he tried to invent the 
“perpetual movement,” which so many had failed in, left Dub- 
lin to get rid of his friends, and went to Dovecotland. In this 
locality he laboured at his idea for eleven years, five of which 
he spent in an attic, suffering frightful privations, but wedded 
to the end to his theory, and labouring alone, friendless, and 
without encouragement. There is a touching sentiment in this 
simple history, There must haye been a moral stamina in the man 
who could so patiently suffer and persevere, that entitled him to take 
honourablerank among great natures. Let him stand side by side with the 


intellectual lights to which we bend the knee ; let the great heart find 
its place near the great brain. Wehaye mistaken the aim of national 
industrial exhibitions generally, but more particularly of the promoters 
of our Great Exhibition, if that aim be not to vindicate the worth of 
labour, as well as the grandeur of science and the influence of art, to 
acknowledge in the face of the world the hand that realises the dreams 
of science and the misty conceptions of the artist. The great aim is to 
wed industry irrevocably to the beautiful, to guide the weaver’s hand 
by the rules of beauty. But let not the workman be quite forgotten at 
the marriage. He is, perhaps, the weaker vessel, yet without him the 
artist may dream, but cannot create. The union will—experience bears 
us out—bear good fruit abundantly. 

The social effect of an alliance of art with commercial industry can- 
not be overrated. At the present timeit is generally accepted that the po- 
pular cultivation of art tends to the refinementand enlightenment of a com- 
munity. “Itseoms as if an unhandsome action before the portrait of a noble 
female's countenance would be impossible ;”* and Leigh Hunt tellsa perti- 
nent story of a Catholic money-lender, who, when he was about to play a 
cheat upon an unfortunate customer, always drew a yeil before the 
portrait of his favourite saint. The assertion that the presence of beauty, 
in whatever form presented, exercises an elevating influence eyen over the 
ignorant or depraved, has become a truism. Beauty refines and elevates 
its yotaries and its priests ; and Rembrandt’s “ Descent” has been as potent 
in inspiring thousands with religious sentiments as the pulpit 
eloquence of the most gifted divines. All steps which tend to 
diffuse art, tend undoubtedly and directly to raise the popular 
character; and it is difficult to fully estimate and comprehend 
the possible extent of good a cottager would derive from the introduction 
of household objects into his humble abode, moulded in forms of grace 
and beauty. While art elevates the moral man, literary education sim- 
ply enlarges his sphere of knowledge, and strengthens his intellectual 
capacity. Art andliterature, to do their full measure of good, should and 
must go hand in hand. The good effects arising from the national en- 
couragement of art is now felt throughout every class of the French 
community. During the last fifty years, art has been generally nourished 
by the governments of France ; and the institution of elementary schools 
of artin every town of the kingdom, has developed a national taste 
against which the world—even England—trembles to compete. This 
national taste is the result, first, of national industrial exhibitions ; 
and, secondly, of the elementary art schools, to which allusion has been 
made. The schools of design which are now flourishing in England, and 
the beneficial influence of which is only now beginning to make itself 
felt, are merely illiberal imitations of the French national art schools. 
We say illiberal imitations, because our schools of design do not afford 
that free ingress and egress to all classes, without any payment what- 
ever, which the French Government schools afford. But from the won- 
derful Hyde-Park Palace how many liberal ideas may we not hope to 
gather! Such a scheme as the Exhibition of the Industry of the World, 
originating with us, must inevitably lead us, at least, to do as much for 
the art-education of the general community as the poorer nations of 
Europe afford to their industrious classes. 


CHAPTER IL. 


In treating of the effeet of Industrial Exhibitions upon the manufac- 
tures and habits of a people, it is necessary first to understand thoroughly 
and clearly the conditions, as regards art and skill, in which they were 
when they first adopted the scheme of gathering their collective skill and 
taste under one great common roof. It is clear, in the first place, that 
France is in every way an exceptional inatance, She excelled in taste 
and manufacturing skill at a yery remote date. Even in the thirteenth 
century, her artizans were renowned in other countries for the superior 
kill and taste with which they manufactured goldamith’s work and 
stained glass, and for the beauty of their illuminated manuscripts. 
These excellences are matters of notorious history. We have 
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‘only to turn to the carcer of Jacques Coeur (under whose name } 


& great agency is to convey the Parisian manufactures to the | 
Great Exhibition), the great capitalist and merchant, to recall 
that unexampled brilliancy of industrial production, which in the 
olden time satisfied the luxurious habits and tastes of the nobles. 
Under Francis the First, however, the grandeur and inimitable graces 
which characterised the labours of the rénaissance, showed manufactu ing 
skill in intimate union with art. Coming down gradually nearer our 
own times, we may mark eyery epoch in French history—deeply as her 
annals are stained with natiye blood and kingly debaucheries—is 
brightened with a national effort in favour of art-manufacture. The 
establishment of the silk manufactures of Lyons, in the year 1450; the 
excellences of the old looms of Paris, Beauyais, &c.; Colbert’s Gobelin 
tapestry establishment; the carpet manufactories of Savonnerie; the 
Marquis de Fulvy's porcelain manufactory (the first established in 
France), reared at Vincennes in the year 1758, and which was after- 
wards sold to the fermiers ginérauz, who transplanted it to the village of 
Séyres, and laid the foundation of those inimitable productions known 
as Sbyres ware—these are data which give indisputable proof that the 
French people have been, for ages past, a people with a strong natural 
love of art. Yet the national aptitude was not developed by liberal 
institutions, 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, M. Chaptal, the his- 
torian of French] industry, declares that France possessed looms only 
capable of producing the coarsest materials adapted to the wants of her 
population. Her fine cloths were imported from Spain and Holland; 
her best silks came from the Italian looms ; other fabrics came from Eng- 
land, and Holland and Brabant supplied her with linens and lace. The 
advance of Colbert to power, however, changed the face of matters in 
this respect, The fetters were struck off frem native manufacturers ; 
ekilful foreign workmen were called in; the two great Indian companies 
were formed ; exportation and importation—an extended interchange— 
were encouraged by lessened duties; and a premium of five francs per 
ton was allowed on all new vessels, These enlightened regulations soon 
filled the ports of France with foreign merchantmen, and gave a most 
healthful impetus to the industry of the country. If commerce owes its 
revival in France to the minister Colbert, its principal branches owe him 
more, inasmuch as he was the first to establish them in his native country. 
He tempted the most distinguished foreign manufacturers to Paris, and 
by dint of liberal encouragement planted them in France, and set them 
to teach native artisans; and the result was, that within the short space 
of ten years 42,200 skilful clothworkers were settled in the provinces of 
the country. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the debt of gratitude due to the me- 
mory of Colbert from his country. It was he who established the Gobelin 
manufactures, and placed the celebrated painter Lebrun to direct these 
unrivalled productions, It was he who obtained from Louis XIV. an 
edict, dated 1664, setting apart the sum of one million (worth two mil- 
lions in the present time) to encourage manufactures and maritime com- 
merce; and it should fairly be added, that Louis entered into the 
enlightened views of his minister with unusual alacrity. It was Colbert 
who reared the Invalides, the Observatoire, and the gates of St. Denis 
and St. Martin. It was Colbert who opened the Royal libraries to the 
public, and instituted searches in all parts of the world for yaluakle 
works to complete jthe Bibliothéque Royal de Paris. His history is 
written in the fine monuments which adorn the capital of his country, no 
less than in the present proud position which the manufacturers of 
France occupy. He struck the fetters from enslaved industry, and bade 
the workman aspire. At his command, merchantmen spread their can- 
vas once more to the winds; Art leant over the weaver at his loom, to 
irace upon the growing fabric tints and lines of beauty; and Science 
rose to give a purpose to the mechanic's skill. 

Suddenly the merchants’ sails were furled, the loom stood still, and 
the mechanic left his bench to the beating of drums. A musket was 
in the hand of every Frenchman; commerce for a while stood still to 
watch the conflict; but even in these times of strife and bloodshed, 
some homage remained for her. Art was used to pamper the rich sen- 
sualist, but never passed the thresheld of the poor. Before the French 
Reyolution burst asunder the whole social fabric, and left a chaotic mass 
to reorganise its discordant atoms on a more liberal basis, the beauties 
of art were the enjoyment only of the wealthy. No schools existed for 


to attend him immediately, and to defer the opening of the exposition. 
I obeyed the mandate on the morning of the 18th. I waited on the 
Minister, from whom I received an order to close the ehdteaw. Already 
on the walls of our city was placarded the decree of the Directory for the 
expulsion of the nobility, with an order for their retirement within four- 
and-twenty hours to a distance of at least thirty leagues from Paris, and 
this under pain of death. My name was in the list; and, consequently, 
my immediate withdrawal was imperative. The barriers were strictly 
guarded, and it was impossible to pass them without the order of the 
commandant, My position was doubly painful: on the one hand, it was 
essential to obey the decree of the Government; on the other, I had an 
account to render of all the treasures in the chdteau of St. Cloud. I 
found no difficulty in explaining my situation to the Minister and the 
commandant of the place, the Marshal Angereau. I requested him to 
furnish me with a sufficient force for the protection of the chdéeau, in 
which so many precious objects were deposited. He gave me a eompany 
of dragoons, under command of Capiain Vatier, and ordered a passport 
for me, by means of which I could leave Paris and return to St. Cloud. 
I caused an inyentory to be made in my presence of all I left in the 
chateau. I closed the gates and delivered the keys to M. Maréchau, the 
keeper, in compliance with the order of the Minister. I posted the 
tnilitary which had been granted to me around the ehdfeaw, and, my 
duties fulfilled, hastened to obey the decree of the proscription. 

“ Such is the true and exact history of the first idea of a National Ex- 
position, and of the first attempt to realise that idea.” 

This modest narrative of the originator of these exhibitions was 
written by the Marquis so late as the year 1844, in reply to the reports 
of MM. Challamel and Burat, in which the honour of their origin was 
accorded to Francois de Neufchateau. 

The labours of the Marquis, howeyer,"in the cause of the industrial 
arts did not terminate with his compulsory retirement; for, on hia return 
to Paris, at the beginning of the year 1798, he forthwith collected an 
exhibition of native art-manufactures within the spacious house and 
grounds of the Maison d'Orsay, Rue de Varennes. It was to be expected 
that the specimens of manufacture he assembled would consist entirely 
of costly goods, inasmuch as manufactures of any excellence were not 
within the reach of the great body of the people. The masterpieces of 
manufacturing skill were, therefore, to be found exclusively in the palaces 
of the rich; and from these abodes of luxury he withdrew the gorgeous 
cabinet-work and marqueterie of Rileoner and Boule; the clocks of 
Leroy ; the gorgeous typographical productions of De Thou and Grolier ; 
Sevres and Angouléme porcelain; the masterpieces of Vincent and 
David; the choicest fabrics of Lyons; and other costly products of the 
artist and the artisan. The exclusive character of the exhibition was 
the result, not of D'Avéze’s wish, but of the condition of French society. 
He led the way which has been so faithfully and happily followed; he 
created in the hearta of the manufacturing population of France that 
enthusiasm for their calling—that anxiety for the excellence of their na- 
tional manufactures, which has since distinguished them, 

MM. Challamel and Burat have been guilty of a palpable injustice 
towards the Marquis d'Avéze, by remaining wholly silent upon the sub- 
ject of his enlightened labours in the cause of art-manufacture, in their 
zeal on behalf of the accomplished De Neufchateau. The year 1798 
was a most favourable one for an exhibition of native industry. Napo- 
Jeon had achieved his most brilliant actions in Italy, and brought the 
war to a successful termination ; the spoils of war had been inaugurated 
with prodigal pomp, and it was happily suggested that the little collec- 
tion in the Rue de Varennes should be copied on a grander scale. The 
Government, bearing in mind the efforts of the Marquis d’Ayéze at St. 
Cloud, and more lately in Paris, determined to erect a “ Templé of In- 
dustry” on the Champ de Mars. Here the triumphs of war had been 
celebrated, and here it was resolved that the nursling of péace should 
receive a national ovation: the olive should be intertwined with the 
blood-bespattered laurel ; Lenoir should not be forgotten in the glory of 
the defenders of the batterie des hommes eams peur ! 

Augustin Challamel, in his ‘ Histoire-Musée de la République Fran- 
gaise,” youchsafes not a word to the Marquis d'Avéze; but declares at 
once, and without preface, that only two of the féées of 1798 are worth 
notice, from the impulse which they gave to the industry and art of the 
country, viz. that of the foundation of the Republi¢, and that of Liberty 
held on the 10th of August. At the first, M. Challamel tells us, Fran- 


the tuition of humble aspirants; no open hand was proffered to the 
struggling artist. Yet the tide of public favour was not turned in fayour 
of art by the promoters of the Revolution, not by an upstart from the 
ranks of the people ; but, on the contrary, by a noble, who was proscribed 
before he could carry his plans into effect. 

An appointment which immediately followed the installation of the 
Directory was that of the Marquis d’Aveze, in conjunction with MM. de 
Parny, de la Chablaussiére, and Caillot, as manager of the Academy of 
Music, then called the Theatre of Arts. b 

“ We received,” the Marquis tells us in a pamphlet on the subject, 
“ this fine establishment from the hands of the artists united for its sup- 
port, in the most wretched state—in a position, indeed, menacing imme- 
diate downfall. Thanks to the efforts of our management, which lasted 
for three consecutive years, we bequeathed this splendid theatre to our 
successors in a most satisfactory condition, and in that high road to suc- 
cess which it has constantly followed until the present time (1844), 

“In the year V. of the Republic (1797), I had not yet quitted the 
Opera, when the Minister of the Interior summoned me to undertake 
the office of Commissioner to the Manufactures of the Gobelins (tapes- 
tries), of Stvres (china), and of the Sayonnerie (carpets). I had no need 
to stay long in these establishments, to perceive the misery in which they 
were plunged. The workshops were deserted—for two years the arti- 
zans had remained in an almost starving condition; the warehouses 
were full of the results of their labours, and no commercial enterprise 
came to relieve the general embarrassment. Scarocly can I de- 
pict the effect produced upon me by such a scene; but at that 
moment a sudden and luminous thought presented itself to my 
imagination, and appeared to console me for the miseries of the 
present in the hopes it offered for the future. I pictured to my 
self in the most glowing colours, the idea of an exhibition of 
all the objects of industry of the national manufactures. I com- 
mitted my project to paper, I detailed the mode of its execution, and 
prepared a report, addressed to the Minister of the Interior, which was 
written throughout by my own hand, and delivered by me to M, Laucel, 
then at the head of the section of Arts and Manufactures, in whose office 
the document in question should still exist. My report soon received the 
approbation of the Minister of the Interior, M. Francois de Neufchateau, 
who commanded me to carry it into effect by every means useful and 
suitable to the Government, 

“The chateau of St. Cloud was then uninhabited and completely un- 
furnished; and this appeared to me the most appropriate and eligible spot 
for the exposition which I had projected, and likely to invest the exhibi- 
tion with all the magnificence and éclat so necessary to attract strangers, 
and to further the sale of the objects exhibited, the produce of which 
might mitigate the sufferings of our unhappy workmen. The chdteau 
of St. Cloud was obtained without difficulty. I established myself there, 
and requested the attendance of MM. Guillamont, Duvivier, and Salmon, 
directors of manufactures, I explained to them theintention of the Goyern- 
ment, and found all these gentlemen ready to further this object with zeal 
and activity. In afew days, by their obliging exertions, the walls of every 
apartment in the chdteaw were hung with the finest Gobelin tapestry ; the 
floors covered with the superb carpets of the Sayonnerie, which long rivalled 
the carpets of Turkey, and latterly have far surpassed them ; the large and 
beautiful vases, the magnificent groups, and the exquisite pictures of Styres 
china enriched these saloons, already glowing with the chefs d@ceuvre of 
Gobelins and the Savonnerie, The Chamber of Mars was converted into 
areceptacle for poreelain, where might be seen the most beautiful 
services of every kind, vases for flowers, in short, all the tasteful varieties 
which are originated by this incomparable manufacture. In the centre 
of the saloon, surrounded by all these beauties, was a wheel of fortune, 
containing lottery tickets eventually to be drawn: eyery ticket was to 
obtain a prize of greater or less value; the price of each ticket was 
twelve francs. I had attained to this point when the Minister gaye 
me an assistant in the person of M. Lessure, a young man of great 
merit, with uncommon zeal and intelligence. Ihad already, for some 
time, enjoyed the advantage of the services of M. Peyre, a young 
architect of exquisite taste and distinguished talent. He it was who 
superintended the arrangement of the exposition ; and when this was 
completed, I referred to the Minister to fix the day for its being opened. 
It was decided that this should take place in the month of Fructidor ; 
but previous to that time a number of distinguished personsin Paris, and 
many foreigners, visited the exposition, and made purchases sufficient to 
afford a distribution to the workmen of the different manufactures, thus 
yielding a little temporary relief to their necessities. The fame of this 
forthcoming exposition inspired the citizens of Paris with an eager 
desire to enjoy it as soon as possible; they anticipated with 
impatience the 18th Fructidor, the day fixed for public admis- 
oo to St. Cloud. The courtyard was filled with elegant equipages, 
whose owners graced the saloons of the exposition, when, in the midst 
of this good company, I received an oilicial notice from the Minister 


geis de Neufchateau put a very happy and useful idea into execu- 
tion; but the writer dexterously refrains from naming the progenitor 
of the idea upon which the accomplished minister acted. Under 
the superintendence of De Neufchateau, M. Challamel continues, a 
fairy building was erected to the west of the national altar, containing 
long streets ef stcres and shops. This was the first national exhibition 
of French industry, By exciting emulation amongst native manufac- 
turers, and appealing to their pride, they had been prevailed upon to 
send specimens of their workmanship from far and near. In the outset 
this exhibition was called “a fair;” but the importance given to it by 
the universal encouragement with which its establishment was met, soon 
gave it the complexion of a thoroughly national undertaking. On the 
eve of the opening of the exhibition, Francois de Neufchateau, attended 
by a jury, the civil dignitaries, and the learned of all denominations, held 
a meeting within the building, and delivered a speech beginning in these 
terms:— We are nolongerin those unhappy times when enslayed industry 
trembled to bring forth the fruits of her skill and meditation; when 
galling enactments, monopelising corporations, and fiscal burdens bowed 
down the inventive spirit ; when art, become at once the instrument and 
the slave of despotism, helped to rivet the chains about the citizen, and 
owed success to flattery, corruption, and the humiliation of a shameful 
servitude.” 

This picture of confmercial bondage is more forcibly touched upon in 
“Jules Burat’s Historical Essay. He tells us, for instance, that a special 
Royal enactment was necessary to sectre to Lenoir, the celebrated 
mathematical instrument maker, the benefits of his skill. Monopolising 
corporations stood in the way of all inventors who did not belong to 
them. Thus, printed cottons and silks were so long kept out of France 
by the efforts of the corporations of silk and cotton manufacturers. Arin 
Argant’s lamps are well known now throughout the world; but it may 
be interesting to note the fact, that hisinvention was well nigh destroyed, 
at first, by the corporations of ironfounders and locksmiths, because he 
was not a member of either of these societies, 

Reyeillon, who first introduced the art of printing paper into France, 
had to contend with the most vexatious impediments thrown in his way 
by the corporations of printers, engravers, and manufacturers of tapestry, 
and only escaped these persecutions by obtaining for his establishment 
the title of “ Royal manufactory,” a privilege which eventually led to 
its destruction, after the breaking out of the Revolution. When the 
privileges of corporations could not be brought to bear upon inventors, 
Royal interests stood in the way. The most absurd and obnoxious mo- 
nopolies were conceded to favourite subjects, regardless of the misery 
that might accrue to a class of the people from their enforcement; and 
these, coupled with the jealousies of corporations and the tyranny of the 
Throne, made France, throughout the seventeenth and the greater part 
the eighteenth century, an unfruitful, if not a dangerous abode for a man 
with inventive faculties. The instance of Fosse Van Rabnais’ privilege is 
notorious. It appears that this individual obtained, in 1665, an enact- 
ment from the King, which secured to him and his posterity the exclu- 
sive right of manufacturing cloth within an area of thirty leagues from 
Abbeville. M. Burat declares, that the effect of this monopoly was to 
retard the improvement of native clothworkers for a considerable period. 
Another instance of the disastrous effects of such a system of monopoly 
may be instanced in the law which shielded the porcelain of Sbyvres, to 
the detriment of other manufacturers, as well as to the disadvantage of 
the general public, who could not afford to pay the prices demanded for 
the protected manufacture. The monopoly gave a worth to Sévres 
china, and kept it within the reach of the wealthy only ; but we have not 
learned that the potteries of Sevres have deteriorated from having to 
compete with those of other places. That which was formerly the exclu- 
sive enjoyment of the rich, has become the luxury of the many. This 
cannot be doubted ; and there are few even in the present time who will 
be sorry to behold such a result of free competition. 

The “Temple of Industry,” under the control of De Neufehateau, 
remained open only during the three last com) entary days of the 
year VI. of the Republic (1798); but it suffi to exeite the greatest 
enthusiasm throughout the country. Those who managed this exhibi- 
tion, in concert with M. de Neufchateau, unanimously agreed that the 
safest principle to adopt for the award of prizes was to entrust the de- 
cisions on the merits of the competitors to a jury composed of a selection 
of the most distinguished available men in science and art. This system 
was adopted, and was found to work so well that it has been adhered to 


They are as follows :—“ M. Breguet, whose name is European, in con 
nexion with the improvement of watch and clock-making ; Lenoir, to 
whose skill as a mathematical instrument-maker we haye already al- 
Iudect more particularly; Didot and Herhan, who exo 
direct an influence upon the improvement of printing; Di 
Guerhard, whose painted china rivalled the beauty of that 
Desarnod, described as the French Rumford; Conté, whose name is 
familiar to every urtist, and to whom we are indebted for the app! 


The second ftle noticed by Augustin Challamel is that of Liberty, 
This festival appears to have been almost exclusively devoted to a nj 
tional and sumptuous acknowledgment of the grand resulis of science 
and art; and the trophies, which were at once its chief ornam nd 
the conspicuous disgrace of the country (the masterpieces filcl THR 
Italy), were raised aloft in the streets to te wondering gaze of thousands, 
‘The cortége was one of the most magnificent spectacles on record, 


early as nine o'clock in the morning, the citizens who were to take ‘part 
in the procession assembled along the left bank of the Seine, where the 


triumphal cars, loaded with trophies, were ranged. The procession was 
divided into three distinct divisions. At the head of the first a banner 
was borne, on which was inscribed, “ Natural History.” Foremost in 
this division the professors and administrators of the Musenm walked, 
followed by the choice scholars, who marched by the side 0% ‘he { 
The first car was loaded with various minerals, surmounvad with (is 
inscription :— Eyery day art discoyers herein new Prop/erties.” The 
second car was full of petrifactions from Verona; and a? ove these was 
written, “ Monuments of the antiquity of the world” ‘The third car 
contained the seeds of foreign vegetation, with the iy acription—* The 
palm, the banana,” &c. The fourth car was crowne @ with living fo- 
reign plants, surmounted with these words: “They will increase our 
wealth and our pleasure.” The fifth car was devoted. to an African lion. 
The sixth, toalioness, The seventh, to 2 lion frem Sahar The 
eighth, to a Swiss bear; and after these followed two dromedaries and 
two chamois. The ninth car was ornamented with agricultural imple- 
ments from Italy, surmounted with this sentiment = “ Ceres smiles at our 
trophies.” The tenth car, which closed the first division, was loaded with 
two blocks of crystal,on which was inscribed, “ The gift of the people of 
Nee bau the French Republic.” 
he banner which was borne at the head of thee second divi 

thus inscribed :—" Books, Manuscripts, Medals, Music, Tonite nae] 

Type.” ‘Science and Art are the support and ornament of Liberty.” 

This banner was immediately followed by a chorus, singing patriotic me- 

lodies. Next came deputations from the scientific and literary societies; 

the principal actors from the theatres; the public librarians ; the pro- 

fessors of the Polytechnic School ; and, finally, the professors of the Col- 

lege of France, carrying a bust of Homer on an antique tripod, before 

which floated a banner thus inscribed :—“ Seven cities disputed ‘the ho- 

nour of haying given birth to him.” Behind this bust followed pro- 

feesors of other learned societies, together with their most distinguished 

pupils. Then came six cars, covered with devices from Fontaine, Seneca, 
Delille, &c., which closed the second division. 

Upon the banner of the third and closing division, a sentiment from, 
Layallée was written, “ The arts seek those lands where the laurel flou— 
rishes.” A choir of boys walked behind this banner, singing appropriates 
snatches. Next came those pupils who had carried the last fine art 
prizes; and, after them, the custodiens of the National Galleries, the 
professors of painting, sculpture, and architecture, followed by tiseir ge~ 
veral classes ; among whom a banner was carried, announcing “ Speci- 
mens of the Sculpture of the Ancients.” 

No less than twenty-nine chariots laden with Italian spoils followed 
this banner. These desecrated trophies included the bronze gt hos ses 
from the Place of St. Mare, at Venice ; the Nine Muses, Cupid, amd Psyche, 
the Venus (from the Capitol), the Mercury de Belvidere, Wenus and 
Adonis, the Egyptian Antinolis and the Antinoiis de Bo%yidere, the 
Dying Gladiator, Trajan, Marcus Brutus, Ceres, the Apolla Ge Belvidere, 
and the Laocoin, 

Then followed a banner heralding the pictures, and t¥ ys inscribed -— 
“Flock hither, Artists; your Masters are here!” Ay q what fol 
justified the gilded letters on the banner, Among of’ ger precious reli 
dragged through the streets on this occasion were Raphael’s “ Trans- 
figuration,” and the masterpieces of Domenichino,  omain, Titian, Paul 
Veronese, &c.; and these treasures were followed by the Government 
authorities of Italy, decked with the tri-colour, and ¥ .olding in their hand a 
crown of laurels. 

These closed this brilliant procession, which. threaded the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares of Paris, and was at oncf. a suggestive picture 
of the sagacity and insatiable greed of the cf mqueror. The method 
of its formation betrays what was passing im tiie mind of Napoleon at 
the time; and it is not unreasonable to trace: fae pacific and scientific 
character of this splendid day to the enlightened original idea of the 
Marquis D'Ayéze, whose zealous efforts on loelialf of the Gobelin and 
Sayres workmen had attracted an unusual degree of attention, and 
could not haye escaped the acute observation of Napoleon. It is right 
that the claims of the Marquis should be fairly set beside those of his 
more pretentious rivals. 

This first experiment was found to create suck.enthusiasm throughout 
the country, and to give such a healthy stimuli to native industry, by 
exciting an eraulation of excellence among the: manufacturers, that the 
Government at once determined to repeat it ‘airnually, The nature of 
the prizes offered, or rather the regulations undk:r which they were dis- 
tributed, showed at once the undoubted superion ity of English manufac- 
tures at the time to those of France, and the Cfallic animosity existing 
towards this country. Government orders were a/idressed to the prefects 
of all the departments, directing them to fon. local committees em- 
powered to decide upon the local products to be forwarded to the next 
exhibition. The prizes were to consist of twenty silver medals and one 
gold one, to be awarded to that competitor who ishould have opposed the 
most formidable rivalry to the looms of Enighand. These directions 
were sent out by M. de Neufchateau; but, although in this minister's 
circular annual exhibitions were promised, the rapid current of public 
events, the wars, the fall of the Directory, and tJae establichment of the 
Consulate, retarded the opening of the second ti] 1801. 

The time for this second exhibition was auspicious. The first C: msul,. 
loaded with laurels from his wars, was wisely employed in cultivating 
and stimulating the arts of peace. He felt chat his prosperity res 
more in his sagacity and prudence in times of. peace, than in his renown. 
as a warrior. His splendid victories dazzled his adopted countrymen,, 
and flattered their pride; but he understood the French character too 
well, to trust to that gratitude which was the smere echo of their flattered! 
vanity. He therefore employed the leisure of temporary cessation oof 
hostilities in paying visits to the workshops amd great factories of Parisg, 
Lyons, Rouen, Brussels, Liege, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Milan, in comparsgy 
with his illustrious and sagacious friends, Ber thollet, Monge, and Chap gail 
(the framer of the report on the first exhibition). Everywhere be 
stimulated the manufactures by promises of t’he future, and by an anx fous 
solicitude for their prosperity. Whether from selfish or purely pat: iotic 
motives, is a question of debate; but that Napoleon always acted sym- 
pathetically with the people at large, cannot be doubted. He atte nasa 
to their requests, and respected their wants, and called the public w ay cet 
the “ Louvre of the common people,” therefore he re-built and enlaryer jt. 
He declared “ the rabble” to be the only aristocracy on which he ce wid 
depend in critical times; and his internal administration of affairs de- 
monstrates the sincerity of this conviction in his mind. He paid his ac- 
knowledgments to talent in a prompt and most complimentary man ner. 
When he suddenly came across a man of rare abilities—as Ternaux | the 
founder of many fine factories—he would pluck the cross from his 


breast, and decorate him in the presence of whoever might be in the w ay ai 
the time. Instantaneous action was the secret of his power, Hey vas a3 


quick to execute as toresolve ; he could not understand the word *} aesita- 
tion.” He had the faculty of seeing an entire question at a glar ica ; and 
thus his rapidity of action seldom led him to commit , pr ons of 
judgment. Instances of his judicial errors are rare; an i, more- 
over, are #0 well repaired on the instant, that their & fil effect 
is seldom palpable. During the commereial crisis ur gler the 
Imperial sway, while irritated by the news of maritime 


rev 
he ordered all English goods found in the country tobe burnt. fs sm? 
mand raised a loud deprecatory clamour, and he at once st jw-the im- 
policy of which he had been guilty. The reparation he made ag impe- 
rial—about twenty-one millions were adyanced to the indu: fig com- 


munity. 


ever since, This first jury consisted of nine men only ; namely, Chaptal, 
member of the Institute; Vien, painter; Motte, soulptor; Molard, mem- 
ber of the Society of Arts and Manufactures; Gillet Laumond, Com- 
missioner of Mines; Duquesnoy, of the Agricultural Society ; Ferdinand 
Berthoud, chronometer-maker; Gallois, a literary man; and Darcet, 
member of the Institute, There is no printed copy of the report which. 
they made; but M. Julien Lemer, in his “ Manuel de ’Exposant,” gives 
@ list of the principal manufacturers to whom prizes were awarded. 


(To be Continued.) 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Several of the Illustrations which appear in this week’s £ r £ 
the InnusTRATED Lonpon News, are duly noticed and d: pen en 


opening article, Subjoined is a list and desoription of the; subjects ) which 


814 ; 


we have engraved for this Number, 
of which no 2ccount appears in the 
more regular narrative. 


SHIELD.—ARMS OMALL NATIONS. 


The Shield engraved upon this 
page—copied from an enamel which 
forms one of the ornaments of the 
Fine Art Section—gives the arms of 
all those nations which indulge in 
the luxury of heraldry. This beauti- 
ful work was designed and exe~ 
cuted by Mr. Buss, of Great New- 
port-street. 


JEWELLED BOXES BELONGING TO 
‘THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

The jewelled boxes, portion of the 
treasures shown by the Bast India 
Company, are of jasper. One is of 
exquisitely pierced work; the other 
is sculptured, enamelled, and set 
with rubies, not only in the 
flowers, but also in the border and 
sides. 

CLOCK BY MESSRS. MOORE. 

The clock by Messrs. Moore, of 
Clerkenwell, possesses novel fea- 
tures in design; its chief novelty, 
however, consists in the rich ena- 
melled ornaments which decorate 
the front, the pendulum, and the 
circles within which the figures num- 
bering the hours are placed. The 
whole is very beautifully finished. 


BROOCH FROM THE IONIAN 
ISLANDS. 


The Ionian Islands, it appears, 
have had a narrow escape of being 
totally unnoticed at the Great Exhi- 
bition, though standing in the re- 
murkable position of being the only 
people under British protection, and 
somewhat specially noticeable as 
her Majesty's Greek subjects. It 
came to the knowledge of an Ionian 
(a distinguished advocate of his 
country’s cause through the press) 
that the Lord High Commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands, Sir Henry 
Ward, had written to the Commis- 
sioners, declining any space in the 
building for the Jonians. Well 
knowing the skill and industry of 
his countrymen, as well as the rich- 
ness of the produce of the islands, 
he lost no time in making a repre- 
sentation to the Royal Commis- 
sioners on the subject, who lent a ready ear, and immediately set aside 
a space for the Ionians. What was now to be done? There was no 
time to send to the islands, so he wrote off to several English noble- 
men and gentlemen who had served there ; and the result was, that Lord 
Seaton and several members of his family, Lord Charles Fitzroy, and 
one or two others, manifested much solicitude on this point, and readily 
forwarded such articles of Ionian 
workmanshp as were in their pos- 
session. These, though few in num- 
ber, will, nevertheless, as specimens 
of embroidery and jewellery, as well 
as of silk in, the raw and manufac- 
tured state, form a yery interesting 
and not unworthy sample of what 
the Tonians might have sent to the 
World’s Fair had they been made 
to understand what was expected 
from them. 

The very elegant Brooch of Sil 
ver, of fine workmanship and of 
exquisite fancy, as might be ex- 
pected from Greek, taste, which we 
give of the full size, has been kindly 
contributed through Lord Seaton, by 
Miss Yonge, of Otterbourne, near 
Winchester, It is described as 
“Large Brooch of Silver,” of fine 
workmanship, combining in the 
centre the Lion and Crown of Eng- 
land, the Protecting Nation, on a 
large medallion, with the seven me- 
dallions of the Seven Islands de- 
pending upon it. 

The centre medallion represents 

the arms and emblem of the island 
of Corfu, “ the Flower of the Sea”— 
a female figure supposed to be Cor- 
cyra, the daughter of Asopas, who 
was carried off by Neptune to the 
islands: she is seated upon a rock, 
holding in the hand of her extended 
right arm an olive-branch. On one 
side of her is a cornucopia, denoting 
the fertility of the island, and on the 
other an ancient galley, emblematic 
of the commercial spirit and wealth 
of its inhabitants. This ship, which 
is rudderless, sometimes stands alone 
as the arms of the island, and has 
been also supposed to take its origin 
in the ship of Ulysses, which was fa- 
bled to have been transformed into 
a rock, which, somewhat of the 
figure of an ancient vesssl, stands at 
the entrance of the harbour. The 
letters «ep are the abbreviation of 
the ancient Kepropa (Corcyra). 

The medallion on the right is 
marked by a tripod for Zante, and 
the letters (a0 the abbreviation of 
ZaxovOos (Zacynthus). 

The next to this on the right is 

the medallion of Santa Maura. 
The harp upon it symbolises its 
fame as the death-place of Sappho, 
the letters Aev being the abbrevia- 
tion of its ancient name Aevxadia 
(Leucadia). Another emblem of 
this island is Bellerophon on a 
winged horse attacking the Chi- 
mera, which it derives from its Co- 
rinthian colonization. The last on 
this side is Ithaca, marked with 
the head of its King, Ulysses, the 
letters ‘9a, being the abbreviation of 
10axa (Ithaca). 

On the right of the Corfu medal- 
lion is that of Cephalonia, the next 
island in magnitude, represented by 
Cephalus, the son of Mercury and 
Creusa, who, when condemned by the 
court of Areopagus to perpetual 
exile for having unwittingly killed 
Le wife, Procris, came to this island. = 

ie is represented as reposing after 
the chase—a dart in his hand and 
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the one hand, and holding in the 
other the famous apple. 

Paxo, the smallest of the islands, 
comes last. Its sacredness to Nep- 
tune is denoted by his trident; the 
letters Tla are the abbreviation of 
Tago (Paxo). This island is also 
represented by the helm or rudder 
of a ship within an olive garland. 

ASPREY’S DRESSING-CASES, INK- 

STANDS, ETC. 

The first is an ant stand, of 

original design, in richly chased or 


molu, surmounted by an ink-glass in 


the form of an elaborately-executed 
vase, in or molu, with two figures 
blowing horns forming a pen-rest. 


The next article is an ebony casket, 


of superior workmanship and unique 
design, artistically arranged, with 
serpents upholding antique corals. 
The feet, handles, key, &., are all 
elegantly and artistically wrought. 
The last is a jewel-casket or cabinet, 
also of original design, richly fur- 
nished, in or molu, set with mala- 
chite, arranged with drawers and 
folding doors, pierced and chased in 
relief, of superior workmanship. 
STAND AND CASKET BY- 
WERTHEIMER. 

This exquisitely wrought work of 
art is of the most recherché charac- 
ter, being inlaid with malachite, 
which harmonises perfectly with tle 
rich or molu of which the casket is 
composed. The outl.ne is very beeus 
tiful. The enrichments extremely 
varied, and fine in workmanship, 
The stand is quaint in style, and 
has also chains and festoons of 
metal work, inlaid with malachite, 


to correspond with the casket. 


WIDDOWSON AND VEALE’S TEA AND 


COFFEE SERVICE. 


| 


i fh 


FOUNTAIN BY THOMAS,—(SEE PAGE 364,) 


his dog at his feet. The letters Ke are the abbreviation of KepaAAnvia 
(Cephalonia), the ancient designation of the island. 

Cerigo comes next. The letters kv? denote Kv@aipa, the ancient 
Cythera, represented in the medallion by Venus, to whom the island 
‘was sacred, and who was fabled here to have had her birthplace and her 
domicile. The goddess is standing on her shell, drying her hair with 
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The tea service is of true Etruscan 
shape (the coffee-pot the celebrated 
Hamilton vase), and the ornaments 
are from Flaxman’s designs to illus- 
trate the “Tlliad;” namely, “ The 
Council of the Gods,” * Diomed cast- 
ing his spear against Mars,” “ Nep- 
tune rising from the Ocean,” “ The 
Descent of Discord,” ‘ Venus, 
wounded, conducted by Iris to Juno,” 
and “ Minerva repressing the fury 
of Achilles.” 

MESSRS. COTTAM AND HALLEN’S IRON GATES. 

The iron gates exhibited by Messrs. Cottam and Hallen, of Ox- 
ford-street, are fine specimens of ornamental gates for a park,in the 
style of those of elegantly wrought iron work made about a hundred and 
a hundred and fifty years since, and which adorn the entrances to many 
of the old mansions of England. One great merit of these gates is, that 
they can be made at a reasonable 
rate as compared with the wrought 
ron-work. 


PERFORATED STONE PANELS, 


The perforated stone vio ot we 
engrave are good exam) of the 
patient ities of the natives of the 
East, and are exhibited by the East 
India Company. 

MR. WEBB’S 'CANDELABRA, 

The candelabra displayed by Mr. 
Webb, of Bond-street, are very fine 
in design and execution, in the Ve- 
netian style of the sixteenth century, . 
The carving is bold and effective, 
and the or molu branches are well 
arranged and_beautifully chiselled. 

SIDE OF A LIBRARY. 
‘ The Chimney-piece and Book- 
eases intended for the side of a 
library, of which we have engraved 
an Illustration, are contributed by 
Messrs. Holland and Sons, of Lon- 
don. They were executed from the 
designs, and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. T. R. Macquoid, 
and form a very first-rate example 
of carving; and, allowing for some 
degree of ponderosity, owing to the 
nature of the material, an excellent 
specimen of design in the Italian or 
cinque cento style. The whole is 
composed of walnut wood, and the 
details are admirably wrought out. 
The introduction of green marble 
panels and gilded perforations gives 
richness ant colour to the general 
effect. The size is about twenty feet 
long, by thirteen feet high. Let 
ae the visitor contrast this with the 
Kenilworth buffet, exhibited by 
Messrs. Cookes and Sons, of War- 
wick, and placed in the Fine Art 
Court, and to which we purpose 
paying special attention in due 
course, and he will find excellence 
of the highest character in each, 
whilst in every other respect there 
is scarcely a point of similarity. 
Going from these to the Austrian 
apartments, as already recom- 
mended, a very distinct idea of 
three kinds of carving will be ob- 
tained, and the lesson learned will 
not be without its uses. — 


THE COLEBROKE DALE COMPANY'S 
RAILING FOR A TOMB. 

‘The original of this was designed 
and erected for that of the cele- 
brated Beckford, author of “ Va- 
thek,®,at Bath. It is of a simple 
and elegant character, standing 
about two feet and a half high. This 
casting affords one of many grati- 
fying examples of the progress made 
by this country-within the last few 
years in this important and elegant 
branch of decorative art. 


MESSRS. JACKSON’S CARTON PIERRE 
CORNICE. 


This cornice gives a good idea of 
the elaborate character of the ex- 


marked, and the forms at. once 
& nh graceful and appropriate, = 


